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THE  GOUTY  PHILOSOPHEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

BEG  to  inform  my  readers  that  my 
name  is  John  Wagstaffe;  that  I live 
at  Wilbye  Grange,  am  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  ex-M.P.  for  Great  Stump- 
ington  and  Wrigglesbury.  I have  six 
thousand  a year, — a house  in  Belgravia,  another  in 
Marlshire, — and  a fair  wife,  who  loves  me,  and  who 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
or,  having  heard,  never  cared  to  know  the  gentle- 
man’s business.  I have,  in  addition  to  these  bless- 
ings, eight  handsome  children,  several  very  strong 
opinions  and  sturdy  British  prejudices,  a good 
cellar  of  wine,  a somewhat  irritable  temper,  and 
the  Gout.  I belong  to  four  clubs  in  Pall-mall  and 
St.  James’s-street.  I took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Oxford,  and  have  travelled  over  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  seen  more  than  a 
little  of  life  and  the  world.  All  my  wild  oats  have 
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long  been  sown,  even  to  the  wild  oats  of  my  theo- 
logical and  political  opinions.  In  my  hot  youth  I 
fancied  that  I was  a Radical;  but  it  was  a mere 
fancy,  born  of  my  inexperience, — for  I found  ere  I 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  after  I had  contested 
and  won  Great  Stumpington  and  Wrigglesbury, 
both  of  them  at  a sore  expense,  that  I was  too 
prudent  to  be  a Radical,  too  conservative  to  be  a 
Whig,  and  too  liberal  to  be  a Tory.  I have  not 
now  a seat  in  Parliament,  and  do  not  wish  to  have. 
It  is  too  full  of  juvenile  "swells,”  provincial  attor- 
neys, and  ignorant  men  who  have  made  money, 
without  being  able  to  speak  correct  English  or  do 
justice  to  the  letter  H,  to  suit  my  tastes  in  my 
advancing  years.  In  fact,  I neither  like  the  com- 
pany nor  the  hours  they  keep,  nor  the  dirty 
thoroughfare  of  a contested  election,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  get  among  them.  So 
I keep  out  of  Parliament,  and  save  my  money  and 
my  character,  and  look  after  my  gout  and  my  own 
affairs.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  know  any  more  about  me,  unless  it  be  the 
unimportant  fact  that  he  need  not  look  in  the 
“ Court  Guide,”  the  “ Post-office  Directory,”  or 
the  Club  Lists,  to  find  me  under  the  name  of 
Wagstaffe.  The  income  and  property-tax  collector 
knows  no  such  person,  neither  are  my  club  asso- 
ciates acquainted  with  me  under  that  cognomen. 
I do  not  choose  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  pleasant 
establishments  to  which  I belong  should  know  my 
.secret,  and  either  bore  me  with  their  impertinent 
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■curiosity,  or  “ cut  me  in  the  lobby5’  because  I have 
become  a public  writer,  and  may  have  to  say  un- 
pleasant things  of  some  of  them  if  my  pen  and  my 
fancy  happen  to  run  in  that  direction. 

I am  one  of  the  class  of  men  of  whom  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  so  much  approved.  I am — I 
hope — a good,  hearty,  honest  hater.  I detest  bad 
men,  bad  language,  bad  ministers,  bad  measures, 
bad  manners,  bad  wine,  bad  cookery,  bad  pictures, 
and  bad  books.  Whenever  the  humoijr  seizes  me, 
or  the  occasion  calls,  I shall  speak  my  mind  in  the 
plainest  English  I can  command,  on  these  or  any 
other  subjects. 

Wilbye  Grange,  where  I usually  reside,  is  within 
a circuit  of  thirty  miles  of  the  mighty  city  which 
. most  people  call  London,  but  which  I sometimes 
call  “ Cracklethorn.55  It  is  in  immediate  contiguity 
to  the  borough  of  Wrigglesbury,  which  I once — 
woe  is  me  ! — represented  in  Parliament  after  I re- 
presented that  other  and  still  more  venal  borough 
of  Great  Stumpington.  I am  on  excellent  terms 
with  all  my  neighbours,  especially  with  six  of 
them,  who  form,  with  myself,  what  the  editor  of 
the  Wrigglesbury  Gazette — a Radical  paper,  with  a 
good  deal  of  talent  and  very  little  manners — once 
profanely  called  “ the  digue  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Gotham.55  Wise  or  not,  we  are  partial  to  each 
other’s  society,  and  it  is  our  rule  to  dine  together 
once  a week — sometimes  in  a tavern,  sometimes  at 
Wilbye  Grange,  and  sometimes  elsewhere — to  ex- 
change ideas,  and  rub  off  the  rust  of  our  rusticity. 
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On  these  occasions  we  play  whist  a little,  drink  a 
little  claret  or  Burgundy,  or,  in  the  winter,  whisky 
or  brandy  punch,  and  talk  a great  deal.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  do  not  talk  nonsense,  and 
that  if  the  great  world  in  the  city  of  Cracklethorn 
could  hear  what  we  say,  it  might  learn  a thing  or 
two  that  might  contribute  to  its  amusement  or 
instruction. 

A very  particular  friend  and  member  of  our 
Society,  of  whom  I desire  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  more  than  the  utmost,  if  such  a 
stretch  of  word  or  thought  be  possible,  is  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Throgmorton,  the  Honour- 
able John  Trench.  The  respect  is  due  to  him, 
not  because  he  calls  himself  or  is  called  “The 
Honourable/’  for  we  are  all  honourable  men ; 
not  because  he  is  rich,  and  witty,  and  wise, 
and  generous,  but  because  (the  confession  is  base 
enough,  but  truth  is  truth,  and  ought  to  prevail 
much  oftener  than  it  does),  he  gives  better 
dinners,  and  better  wine,  and  keeps  his  company 
in  better  humour  while  dinner  lasts,  than  any  man 
in  Europe.  England  only  possesses  him  for  brief 
seasons ; for  a genius  such  as  his  requires  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  England,  for  its 
full  development  and  activity.  But  we  who  honour 
him  can  follow  to  London  or  to  Paris  either,  if 
need  be,  to  get  into  the  Excelsior  or  the  Excel- 
sissimus  of  human  life,  and  dine  with  Trench. 
Ilis  dinner  parties  never  exceed  ten.  He  says  it 
is  folly,  if  not  worse,  to  have  a greater  number  at 
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table;  and  for  these  favoured  ten  lie  provides  a 
repast,  without  extravagance,  which  satisfies  the 
eye,  the  palate,  the  nose,  the  ear,  and  the  touch, 
and  which  ministers  alike  to  physical  and  to  intel- 
lectual gratification ; which  renders  eating  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  presses  into  the  service  of  the 
appetite  science  and  literature,  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  the  pleasures  of  soul ; and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  which  the  whole  nature  is  not  only 
strengthened,  but  purified  and  exalted.  And  ad- 
mirable as  is  his  cookery,  his  choice  of  wine  trans- 
cends it.  No  fiery  Port,  or  execrable  Sherry,  or 
swindling  Champagne — in  fact,  no  Port,  and  no 
Sherry,  is  ever  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Trench’s  table ; 
but  Bordeaux,  of  the  choicest  vintages;  Burgundy, 
from  Romanee  Conte  down  to  Beaune,  tenderly 
handled  as  becomes  its  delicacy;  Rhenish,  both 
red  and  white;  Johannisberger  and  Asmanshaiisen, 
such  as  Apicius  never  dreamed  of;  Voslauer,  potent 
and  grave,  from  Hungary ; Champagne  that  is 
veritably  made  of  grapes,  and  not  of  apples  or 
turnips ; with  Catawba  from  Cincinnati,  that 
glitters  and  sparkles,  and  does  not  inebriate; — 
these,  the  very  finest  of  their  kind,  are  the  drinks 
that  are  taken  at  and  after  dinner,  when  Mr. 
Trench  receives  his  friends. 

There  are  people  who  have  been  invited  once,  and 
only  once,  to  these  symposia,  who  have  betrayed 
their  preference  of  common  Port  to  his  choice 
Burgundy,  and  of  common  beef,  roast  or  boiled, 
to  his  scientific  entrees:  but  Mr.  Trench  knows 
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such  "ignorant  fellows,”  as  he  calls  them,  by  their 
look,  attitude,  and  gesture  at  table.  They  have 
no  necessity  to  speak.  He  sees  at  a glance  that 
they  are  not  of  the  Sevres  or  Dx-esden  ware,  of 
which  he  is  made,  but  of  common  delf,  of  the 
willow  pattern.  They  never  have  a second  chance 
of  showing  their  ignorance  at  his  table;  and  we 
who  are  of  the  inner  circle,  and  know  the  mysteries, 
rejoice  at  their  exclusion.  The  ideas  of  Mr. 
Trench  upon  English  cookery  have  never  yet  been 
given  to  the  world;  but  perhaps  they  will  be, 
if  any  enterprising  publisher  will  give  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  copyright.  Let  the  reader  look 
for  them  — if  he  would  know  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  a man  who  was  as  much  born  to  give  dinners 
as  Napoleon  I.  to  gain  victories,  or  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister  to  bully  a witness — who  has  the  means  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  to  excel  in  the  vocation  to 
which  Providence  and  a good  fortune  have  called 
him,  and  who  has  managed  to  press  all  the  senses 
into  the  service  of  the  palate,  and  to  dignify  not 
only  the  palate,  but  every  other  sense  in  the  process. 
Would  that  man  had  ten  senses  instead  of  five  1 
And  for  that  matter  why  not  a thousand  ? M ho 
shall  limit  the  illimitable?  And  may  not  the 
beatitudes  of  superior  beings,  and  of  Heaven,  consist 
in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  those  sensuous 
doors  by  which  the  limitless  soul  communicates 
with  Nature?  We  have  eyes  now  that  can  see  a 
stone  wall ; why  should  we  not  have  eyes  hereafter 
that  can  see  through  one  ? 
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Next  to  Mr.  Trench,  the  person  I most  respect 
is  the  excellent  General  Biggleswade,  late  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  service.  The  General  is 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  is  neither  shaky  on 
his  leers  nor  in  his  voice.  He  has  a clear  bright 
eye,  a firm  step,  and  a distinct  enunciation,  and 
lacks  most  of  the  indications  of  old  age,  except  a 
snow-white  head  of  hair  and  a slight  deafness. 
The  General  is  of  opinion  that  the  natural  age  of  a 
man  who  has  inherited  no  ailments  from  his  ancestors, 
or  cultivated  any  for  himself,  by  over-indulgence 
in  his  passions  or  his  appetites,  is  one  hundred 
years.  He  fully  expects  to  attain  that  age,  uuless 
he  be  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  crushed  in  a railway 
catastrophe,  shot,  poisoned,  or  otherwise  violently 
put  to  death.  The  General  has  but  one  defect  or 
vice  that  is  obvious  and  palpable  to  his  friends.. 
He  swears  at  whist  when  his  partner  makes  a mis- 
take, or  in  argument  when  a plain  proposition  is 
controverted. 

The  worthy  man  lias  a theory  and  a practice  of 
hygiene , by  systematic  adherence  to  which  he  has 
kept  himself  hale  and  hearty,  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties  for  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  term.  Summer  and  winter  he  rises 
at  six  o’clock,  throws  open  his  windows,  strips 
himself  to  the  costume  of  Adam  before  he  sinned, 
and  takes,  for  fifteen  minutes,  what  he  calls  his 
air-bath.  This  done,  he  indulges  himself  in  a 
shower-bath,  and  makes  vigorous  use  of  his  horse- 
hair gloves  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Then  ho  takes 
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a brisk  walk  for  half  an  hour,  whether  it  rain  or 
shine,  hail  or  snow.  Then  he  goes  to  breakfast 
and  reads  the  newspaper.  Then  he  takes  another 
walk  for  an  hour.  Then  he  repairs  to  his  study  for 
three  hours.  Then  he  takes  his  luncheon.  Then 
he  goes  to  study  again  for  three  hours  more.  Then 
he  takes  a third  walk,  or  a ride,  for  an  hour.  Then 
he  hies  him  to  his  dinner,-  which  concluded,  he 
devotes  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  conversation,  or 
whist,  or  any  amusement  that  may  turn  up.  He 
drinks  one  glass  of  wine  at  luncheon,  two  at  dinner, 
and  a glass  of  hot  whisky  toddy  or  brandy  punch 
at  bed-time. 

This  routine  of  life  he  seldom  varies,  except  to 
go  to  church  once  upon  the  Sunday.  He  pays 
devout  attention  to,  and  takes  part  in  all  the 
responses,  but  invariably  falls  asleep  after  five 
minutes,  neither  more  nor  less,  of  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Penultimus  Bradshaw,  another  of  my  friends, 
is  the  principal  medical  practitioner  of  the  town  of 
Wrigglesbury — a widower  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
an  excellent  business,  and  two  small  children. 
Many  a fair  maid  has  set  her  pretty  little  intrigues 
in  motion  against  him  [or  for  him],  and  many  a 
buxom  widow  has  set  her  cap  at  him,  within  the 
last  three  years ; but  as  yet  without  result.  And 
there  are  both  spinsters  and  widows  in  Wriggles- 
bury who,  on  account  of  the  little  children — to 
whom  they  would  have  no  objection  to  act  the  part 
of  mother — consider  that  of  all  the  “ wretched 
men”  in  the  town  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  the  most 
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obstinate.  But  he  has  his  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  and  is  as  rubicund,  self-satisfied,  and  com- 
fortable as  man  can  be.  His  Christian  name  is 
rather  a singular  one ; but  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  proud 
of  it.  The  name  was  given  to  him  in  this  fashion, 
and  for  these  reasons : — His  father  had  seven  sons, 
on  whom  he  successively  bestowed  at  baptism  all 
the  names  that  were  popular  in  the  family,  or  that 
had  been  worn  by  his  fathers  and  grandfathers — 
John,  James,  Thomas,  Charles,  Robert,  and  all  the 
rest.  When  the  eighth  was  born — having  no  name 
to  give  him  that  had  run  in  the  family — he  simply 
called  him  Octavius.  In  due  course,  a ninth  son 
came  into  the  too  crowded  domestic  circle,  and  old 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  at  his  wit’s  end,  solemnly  declared 
that  “ there  was  something  too  much  of  this,”  and 
that  the  new  comer  should  be  called  Ultimus. 
This  was  considered  to  be  a very  good  name,  until 
it  was  suggested  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  mother — a 
very  excellent  lady,  and  well  educated,  with  a 
strong  mind  and  a tender  heart. 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  she,  confidentially,  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  first  time  he  mooted  the  question, 
“ that  my  daughter,  poor  soul,  would  not  approve 
of  it.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  something  like  an 
interference  with  Nature  and  Providence,  and  a sort 
oi  reproach  also  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  that  you  should 
take  it  upon  yourself  to  say  that  this  son  should  be 
the  very  last  ? Let  me  suggest  a compromise,  and 
call  him  Penultimus.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  so  pleased  with  the  idea, 
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that  on  the  very  next  Sunday  the  child  became 
legally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Penultimus  Brad- 
shaw. 

The  vicar  of  the  parish  objected  somewhat,  and 
thought  it  a jest. 

“ The  name  shall  be  either  Penultimus  or  Pen- 
dragon/’  said  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

“ Pendragon  is  a recognised  name — a Cornish 
name,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman;  “let  it  be 
Pendragon.” 

“ I prefer  Penultimus ; and  unless  you  can  prove 
from  the  Law  or  the  Scriptures  that  Penultimus  is 
not  as  good  as  Pendragon,  I insist,  as  the  child’s 
fathei’,  on  naming  it  Penultimus.  If  you  object  to 
that,  I declare  the  name  shall  be  Antepenultimus.” 

The  clergyman  yielded  the  point.  If  he  had  not 
done  so,  Mr.  Bradshaw  p&re  declared  that  he  would 
have  travelled  into  another  parish  in  search  of  a 
more  reasonable  ecclesiastic ; or  that  if  need  were, 
he  would  have  gone,  like  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  to 
the  stake,  in  support  of  his  right. 

“An  Englishman,”  said  he,  “is  but  half  an 
Englishman,  and  not  worthy  to  be  one,  if  he  will 
not  die  for  a principle.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  is  a general  favourite 
amongst  us,  has  his  opinions  and  his  crotchets, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  But  his  peculiar  and  leading 
idiosyncrasy  is  a hatred  of  slang,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  curse  of  our  age  and  our  country, 
the  sign  and  forerunner  of  our  national  decay,  a 
debasement  of  the  popular  intellect,  showing  alike 
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a moral,  a physical,  a spiritual,  and  a religious 
deterioration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Upon  all 
other  subjects  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  quiet  and  passion- 
less, but  upon  this  he  is  ungovernable. 

Mr.  Itann  Tanqueray,  another  star  in  our  Pleiades, 
is  the  local  solicitor,  of  the  greatest  character,  con- 
nection, and  experience  in  all  Marlshire — a worthy 
man,  known  for  his  love  of  goodfellowship,  and  of 
good  Burgundy,  and  for  his  hatred  of  comic  litera- 
ture. Funny  men,  funny  books,  and  funny  news- 
papers are  his  special  abhorrence ; and  he  runs  at 
them  as  a bull  does  at  a red  cloth,  when  flaunted 
in  its  face  by  a skilful  picador  at  Bayonne  or 
Madrid.  Mr.  Tanqueray  — who  though  on  the 
sunny  side  of  fifty,  has  hair  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  a beard  as  black  as  that  of  the  human- 
headed beasts  of  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh — is  great 
in  genealogies  and  family  histories.  He  knows 
more  secrets  about  the  Wrigglesbury  people — their 
loves,  their  hates,  their  debts,  their  vices,  their  mis- 
fortunes, their  struggles,  and  the  state  of  their 
banking  accounts — than  is  pleasant  at  times  for 
the  Wrigglesbury  people  to  reflect  upon.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Mr.  Tanqueray  is  beloved  at 
Wrigglesbury.  He  knows  too  much.  But  he  is 
feared.  There  is  not  a canting  grocer  in  the  town 
that  Mr.  Tanqueray  could  not  shame,  if  he  were 
exasperated.  There  is  not  a hypocrite  that  he 
could  not  expose,  or  a pi’oud  man  that  he  could  not 
very  easily  pull  down  a peg — or  two  pegs,  or  half 
a dozen  pegs — if  he  had  a mind  to  be  severe.  Mr. 
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Tanqueray  lias  twice  contested  the  borough  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  and  is  now  the  member. 
He  keeps  a keen  look-out  after  his  register,  and 
chronicles  the  private  deeds  of  every  voter  who  may 
be  either  coaxed,  bought,  or  coerced.  To  continue 
member  for  Wrigglesbury  is  the  summit  of  his 
ambition ; and  it  will  fare  ill  with  any  candidate 
who  shall  be  hardy  enough  to  oppose  him. 

Our  worthy  friend  Eric  Fitzhugh,  always  a 
welcome  guest  at  Wilbye  Grange — most  unworldly 
of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern 
writers — will  often  sit  silent  amongst  us  for  hours, 
listening  to  all  we  have  to  say,  and  only  replying 
to  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  him  by  sharp, 
but  not  uneourteous  monosyllables.  At  other 
times  he  will  pour  out  his  full  soul  in  long  solilo- 
quies, to  which  we  are  delighted  to  listen,  and  let 
him  say  his  say  untroubled  by  a comment.  He  is 
learned  and  brilliant  on  all  subjects,  and  the  fire 
of  his  imagination  is  only  surpassed  by  the  cogency 
of  his  logic ; and  to  these  apparently  opposite,  but 
in  him  closely  related  and  harmonious  gifts,  he 
adds  the  possession  of  a delicate  appreciation  of  the 
music  of  language  as  well  as  of  sound,  and  thus 
becomes  the  poet  which  he  is.  But  writing  poetry 
that  the  public  will  not  buy,  though  they  profess 
greatly  to  admire  it,  being  compelled  to  live  by  his 
pen,  but  having  at  the  same  time  a conscience 
that  will  not  allow  him  to  write  a sentence  which 
he  does  not  believe,  having  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  low  and  degraded  taste  of  the  multitude,  who 
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would  rather  read  a filthy  case  of  adultery  or  a 
horrible  story  of  murder  in  the  newspapers  than  all 
the  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  world,  he  affects  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  that 
if  he  does  not  turn  tailor  or  baker,  coal-heaver  or 
costermonger,  and  does  not  wish  to  end  his  days 
in  the  workhouse  or  the  lunatic  asylum,  his  best 
course  is  to  invest  eighteen-pence  in  a broom,  and 
put  it  into  a corner  ready  for  the  rainy  day  of  evil 
fortune  and  diminished  powers  of  mind  when  he 
shall  have  to  sweep  a crossing  for  his  daily  bread. 
This  investment  he  has  already  made.  The  broom 
stands  in  his  library  at  the  corner  of  his  handsome 
oak  book-case,  and  as  long  as  he  possesses  it,  he 
feels  that  he  is  independent  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  a pure  conscience  and 
with  humble  hope  in  Heaven,  he  laughs  at  Fate  and 
defies  Fortune  to  do  its  worst.  This  I know,  how- 
ever, and  so  do  Mr.  Tanqueray  and  Mr.  Trench, 
that  were  there  any  chance  of  such  a future  befal- 
ling our  friend,  a comfortable  annuity  should  be 
bought  for  him  at  the  expense  of  us  three,  if  it 
cost  us  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  each. 

The  last  and  youngest  of  our  members  is  John 
Wrangles,  otherwise  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangles,  learned 
in  the  law,  licensed  to  wear  a horse-hair  wig  (full- 
bottomed  on  great  occasions),  a very  excellent  per- 
son, who  may  one  day  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  sit 
in  the  seat  of  Lord  Westbury,  but  who  would  not 
refuse  a puisne  judgeship  if  ofiered  to  him  to-mor- 
row, and  who  would  very  conscientiously  and  com- 
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placently  vegetate  upon  it  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  look  no  higher.  Mr.  Serjeant  has  a good 
practice,  not  extraordinarily  large,  for  he  is  not  a 
wide-mouthed,  leather-lunged,  brazen-faced  terma- 
gant, but  a gentleman,  who  can  afford  to  keep  a 
conscience.  He  prides  himself  upon  the  fact,  and 
asserts  that  if  gentleman  and  barrister  ever  come 
to  quarrel  for  possession  of  his  mind,  his  heart,  and 
his  conduct,  gentleman  shall  win  the  day.  He 
manages  to  keep  the  duality  in  perfect  accord  and 
harmony,  and  if  he  lose  a little — very  little — prac- 
tice thereby,  he  gains  something  better  than  much 
practice,  his  self-respect,  and  that  of  every  one  who 
knows  him. 

The  Serjeant  has  an  amative,  if  not  a philopro- 
genitive brain,  and  would  long  ago  have  married, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hoops,  or  “ hen-coops,”  in 
which  the  ladies  have  chosen  of  late  years  to  hide 
or  disfigure  their  fair  proportions, and  for  the  scarlet 
fever  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  in  the  shape  of 
what  he  calls  the  immodest  red  stockings  and  the 
impudent  red  petticoats  in  which  they  flaunt  and 
flare,  to  the  dismay  and  discouragement  of  bachelors, 
both  rich  and  poor. 

“I  can  wait,”  quoth  the  Serjeant;  “but  as  long 
as  women  wear  either  crinoline  or  hoops,  red 
boots,  red  petticoats,  or  red  stockings,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  brown  stockings  instead  of  pure 
white,  so  long  shall  John  Wrangles,  Q.C.,  Serjeant- 
at-Lavv,  and  a peer  expectant,  live  in  single  misery. 
Fast  men  are  nuisances,  Heaven  knows ! but  as  for 
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fast  women  (and  all  women  are  fast  that  wear  such 
detestable  habiliments),  may  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  them — now  and  for  ever  ! Amen !” 

This,  the  gentle  reader  will  perceive,  is  the 
favourite  aversion  of  the  Serjeant,  than  whom  a 
better-hearted  and  clearer-headed  man  never  ate 
his  terms,  wore  horse-hair,  or  aspired  to  the  wool- 
sack. 

Such  is  our  society  at  Wrigglesbury  and  Wilbye 
Grange. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MB.  WAGSTAFFE  BLOWS  IIIS  BLAST  AGAINST  TOBACCO. 

OBACCO-SMOKING,  as  all  my 
friends  know,  is  my  favourite  aver- 
sion. I find  it  expedient  that  the 
hatred  which  is  in  me  should  find  a 
legitimate  vent,  lest  it  should  breed 
disease  in  my  moral  system, — and  that  vent  is  the 
Tobacco-phobia,  from  which  not  King  James  him- 
self, of  learned  memory,  suffered  in  a greater  degree. 
I may 

“ Compound  for  sins  I am  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  I have  no  mind  to,” 

but  I shall  not  tell  the  world  what  these  sins  are; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  I make  tobacco  my  scape-goat. 
I believe  I should  be  too  happy  in  this  world  were 
it  not  for  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  me  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  mad  love  for  the  deleterious  weed 
in  which  my  fellow-creatures  indulge.  I am  in 
good  health,  were  it  not  for  an  occasional  twinge 
of  that  Gout,  which  I am  endeavouring  to  subdue. 
I have  not  been  jilted  by  woman,  or  insulted  or 
deceived  by  man.  I neither  crave  money,  honour, 
nor  power  from  a human  being.  I have  more 
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money  than  I want,  and  far  more  than  I can 
spend.  As  for  honours,  I would  rather  be  plain 
John  Wagstaffe  than  Sir  John  or  Viscount  Wag- 
staffe,  or  the  Duke  de  Wagstaffe.  The  Garter  for 
Wagstaffe?  Wagstaffe  has  two,  but  wears  socks, 
and  does  not  need  them.  A star  for  Wagstaffe? 
Wagstaffe  has  as  much  enjoyment  of  the  stars,  and 
of  the  sun  and  moon  besides,  as  the  Emperor  of 
China.  And  as  for  power,  where  is  the  mighty 
monarch,  whether  he  live  in  Lilliput  or  France, 
who  does  not  find  power  a burthen,  of  which  he 
would  now  and  then  be  gladly  rid,  if  we  could  only 
get  at  the  truth  that  sleeps  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart?  I am  persecuted  by  my  fellow-creatures, 
whom  I love.  I am  the  martyr  to  a social  nuisance. 
I am  the  victim  of  my  over-sensitive  nose.  Civi- 
lized men  have  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  poison 
the  air,  my  property  as  much  as  it  is  theirs.  They 
smoke  tobacco,  and  make  furnaces  of  their  jaws. 
“ They  feed  upon  ashes  and  cannot  deliver  their 
souls/’  They  masticate  the  poison,  and  turn  then- 
mouths  into  abominations.  They  grind  it  into  a 
powder,  and  make  dust-holes  of  their  nostrils.  I, 
and  the  women  and  the  children,  and  all  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  (a  clear 
and  very  decided  majority  of  the  creation),  are 
assaulted,  and  distressed,  and  poisoned  by  this  daily- 
increasing  evil.  It  is  not  only  men,  patricians  and 
plebeians,  law-makers  and  law-breakers,  head- 
workers,  and  hand-workers,  and  fellows  who  never 
work  at  all — but  boys  in  their  teens,  who  indulge 
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in  the  filthy  habit ! I never  see  a boy  smoking 
without  feeling  a strong  impulse  in  my  toe,  urging 
it  towards  a part  of  his  person  that  shall  be  name- 
less. Some  day  or  other  I shall  indulge  my  toe  in 
the  luxury  it  covets,  and  cheerfully  resign  myself  to 
the  consequences,  which  cannot  be  worse  than  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  with  my  respectable  name  in 
it,  headed,  “ Savage  Assault  by  the  Gouty  Philo- 
sopher,” and  a fine  of  five  pounds,  inflicted  by  some 
stipendiary  Solon  of  a London  police  district.  In 
my  house  a smoker  never  enters.  I would  discharge 
the  best  footman  that  ever  wore  plush,  if  he  dared 
even  to  take  a pinch  of  snuff  within  my  gates.  I 
would  immolate  my  estimable  butler — he  is  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  has  been  forty-five  in  the 
service  of  the  Wagstaffes,  pere  el  Jils,  and  has  a 
head  white  as  the  driven  snow ; — yes ! I would 
immolate  even  that  good  man  to  my  vengeance  if 
I discovered  him  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  some  virtue 
in  tobacco,  of  which  people  who  hate  it  are  unaware, 
when  we  find  it  such  a favourite  among  men  in  all 
climates  and  latitudes — among  men  civilized,  semi- 
civilized,  and  barbarous — among  men  of  all  reli- 
gions and  modes  of  thought — among  men  who 
aorce  in  nothing  but  their  love  of  it.  Of  course  I 
do  not  deny  that  smokers  find  an  enjoyment  in 
their  habit.  I admit  and  deplore  it.  Multitudes 
of  men  and  women  in  Europe  and  America  find  an 
enjoyment  in  drinking,  to  excess,  of  gin,  whisky, 
rum,  and  brandy;  other  multitudes,  still  more 
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dense,  in  Asia,  find  an  enjoyment,  equally  fierce,  in 
drinking  laudanum  and  eating  opium : but  are  we 
to  defend  the  gin-drinker,  or  the  opium-eater, 
because  he  is  not  alone  in  his  insanity,  and  because 
'he  has  the  countenance  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves  for  his  beastly  indulgence  ? Let  me  retract 
the  offensive  epithet,  O ye  fourlegged  beasts ! Ye 
live  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  only 
eat  and  drink  what  she  has  prescribed  for  you. 
No  animal  except  man  indulges  in  intoxication, 
whether  of  tobacco,  of  alcohol,  or  of  opium.  The 
pig,  it  is  true,  has  been  known  to  get  drunk,  when 
man  took  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  placed 
the  brewer’s  wash  in  his  way  : and  the  goose  has  also 
been  observed  to  become  slightly  intoxicated,  when 
betrayed  into  it  by  man ; but  even  pig  and  goose 
revolt  indignantly  against  tobacco. 

Boileau  has  said,  that — 

“ Tous  les  hommes  sont  fous,  et  malgrd  tous  leurs  soius 
Ne  different  entre  eux,  quo  du  plus  ou  du  moins.” 

And  Pope  after  him  has  repeated  that  nature  can 
do  no  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools.  If  proof 
were  needed  to  confirm  the  dicta  of  these  poetical 
philosophers,  the  passion  for  tobacco  would  be  suf- 
ficient. Disguise  it  as  we  will,  tobacco  is  poison — 
poison  to  the  nose,  poison  to  the  palate,  poison  to 
the  lungs,  and  poison  to  the  stomach.  In  the 
form  of  smoke  it  is  doubly  poisonous,  for  it  not 
only  poisons  the  smoker  himself,  but  the  harmless 
inhaler  of  the  common  atmosphere  who  has  the 
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misfortune  to  be  in  too  close  a contiguity  with 
him.  Good  results  spring  from  poison  if  ad- 
ministered medicinally.  Were  tobacco  only  taken 
by  men  as  prussic  acid  is,  in  obedience  to  the  pre- 
scription of  a skilful  physician,  I should  cheerfully 
acknowledge  that,  like  prussic  acid,  or  any  other 
respectable  poison  created  by  an  all-wise  and  all- 
beneficent  Providence,  it  had  its  uses.  But  men 
do  not  use  tobacco  as  a medicine  ; they  abuse  it  as 
a luxury.  They  love  it  for  its  unwholesome  effects. 
When  the  nerves  are  unduly  excited  by  the  com- 
petitions, struggles,  sorrows,  or  excesses  of  a worldly 
life,  they  must  be  soothed,  naturally  or  unnaturally. 
The  natural  mode  is  to  discontinue  the  causes  of 
the  excitement,  and  to  live  temperately,  mode- 
rately, and  contentedly.  The  unnatural  mode  is 
to  deaden  and  stupify  the  nerves ; and  tobacco  is 
the  medium  for  accomplishing  it.  If  a man  is 
starving  with  hunger,  or  with  cold,  tobacco  relieves 
him ; but  he  would  be  relieved  more  sensibly  by  a 
<rood  dinner  and  a warm  bed. 

O 

Every  argument  employed  in  favour  of  tobacco 
is  an  argument  for  alcohol  and  opium.  If  tobacco 
be  found  useful  as  a stimulant  or  a narcotic,  so  are 
other  poisons  ; and  if  stimulants  and  narcotics  are 
so  good,  so  necessary,  and  so  delight  ful,  why  should 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  poison,  when  all  the 
poisons  of  ever-bounteous  Nature  are  before  us  ? 
Why  do  we  leave  opium  to  the  Chinese  only? 
The  strength  temporarily  given  by  laudanum  to 
weak  and  nervous  people,  who  addict  themselves 
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to  its  use,  is  quite  as  great  as  that  afforded  by 
tobacco  ; and  the  bright  visions  that  may  be  con- 
jured up  in  the  diseased  brain  of  him  who  eats 
opium,  are  far  greater  than  any  that  dawn  upon 
the  mind  of  the  tobacco- smoker ; but  we  think  we 
shall  escape  the  penalty  more  easily  with  tobacco 
than  with  other  sedatives  or  stimulants.  But  all 
such  borrowings  from  the  capital  of  Nature  are 
ultimately  injurious.  Nature,  the  inexorable,  exacts 
a penalty  for  all  transgressions.  She  is  filled  with 
benevolence,  but  she  never  pardons  a wrong  done 
against  the  majesty  of  her  laws.  Nature  cannot 
forgive  a wrong  against  Nature.  She  punishes 
the  use  of  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms  of  smoking, 
snuffing,  and  chewing,  and  has  decreed  that  its 
abuse  shall  destroy  the  stomach  and  emaciate  the 
frame ; that  it  shall  first  soothe,  then  flatter,  then 
destroy  the  nervous  system.  She  has  also  decreed 
that  it  shall  make  the  teeth  black  or  yellow,  cause 
the  breath  to  become  offensive,  and  that  it  shall 
disorder  and  impair  the  intellect.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  said  that  these  are  the  results  of  the  abuse 
of  tobacco.  But  the  smallest  use  of  that  which  is 
not  wholesome  or  necessary  is  an  abuse.  Let  any 
one,  who  denies,  appeal  to  all  the  doctors  and  all 
the  philosophers  of  the  world,  and  take  their 
answer.  If,  after  he  has  got  it,  he  continues  to 
smoke  habitually,  his  punishment  be  on  his  own 
head.  He  will  have  doubly  deserved  it,  for  he 
will  have  sinned  with  his  eyes  open. 

I once  drew  up  the  plan  of  a great  work,  in 
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which  I proposed  to  treat  the  subject  of  tobacco  in 
all  its  bearings  and  under-bearings,  in  all  its  rami- 
fications and  sub-ramifications,  historical  and  phi- 
losophical, political  and  religious,  social  and  anti- 
social, public  and  domestic,  national  and  individual, 
with  a whole  host  of  minor  subdivisions  branching 
one  out  of  the  other  like  the  progeny  of  the  polypi. 
The  headings  of  my  chapters  threatened  to  become 
infinite.  Unlike  the  author  who,  in  1797,  circu- 
lated proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  a 
history  of  snuff  and  tobacco  in  two  volumes,  I did 
not  intend  to  circumscribe  the  boundaries  of  my 
subject  into  any  such  compass.  His  proposal  re- 
lated almost  entirely  to  snuff  and  to  snuff-boxes, 
with  the  relative  subjects  of  sneezing  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
great  and  paramount  evil  of  smoking.  My  sub- 
ject, on  the  contrary,  was  of  larger  scope.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  to  be  a chapter  upon  the  influence 
of  tobacco  — including  smoking,  snuffing,  and 
chewing — upon  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  Then,  again,  there  was  to 
be  a chapter  on  the  influence  of  meerschaums  upon 
the  political  and  social  progress  of  the  Germans, 
and  upon  the  growing  obscuration  of  their  national 
intellect  by  smoking.  Cloudy  metaphysics  and 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  would  have  been  illustra- 
tive one  of  the  other ; or  might  have  been  proved 
to  hold  the  relationship  of  effect  and  cause.  Fol- 
lowing out  this  line  of  thought,  I should  have  de- 
voted a chapter  to  the  influence  of  cigars  on  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  condition  of  Englishmen,  French- 
men, Spaniards,  and  Italians,  as  well  as  on  Asiatics 
and  Americans.  This  would  have  led  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  domestic  consequences  of  smoking,  and  to 
a calculation  of  the  number  of  women  and  homes 
made  wretched  by  the  insane  passion.  I was  also 
prepared  to  prove  that  tobacco-smoking  diminished 
the  fecundity  of  the  human  race,  and  caused  loss 
of  strength  in  the  male  children,  and  premature 
loss  of  beauty  in  the  female  after  the  second  gene- 
ration. I had  also  to  moralize  upon  the  vast 
amount  of  drunkenness  which  it  directly  and  indi- 
rectly fostered  ; and  to  consider  at  the  same  time, 
its  effects  on  the  human  brain  in  relation  to  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which  had 
their  origin  in  a love  of  intellectual  and  physical 
beauty  combined.  This  was  a most  prolific  vein 
to  hit  upon.  I had  a theory,  though  I soon  aban- 
doned it,  that  no  man  who  snuffed,  smoked,  or 
chewed  tobacco  ever  did,  could,  or  would  write  a 
great  poem,  model  a fine  statue,  paint  a fine  pic- 
ture, or  compose  a beautiful  piece  of  music.  I 
gave  this  up,  however,  as  regarded  smoking  and 
snuffing.  The  names  were  too  many  against  me. 
Nevertheless  I drew  the  line  at  chewing,  and 
maintained,  as  I do  still,  that  no  man,  Yankee  or 
no  Yankee,  who  chews  tobacco,  ever  did  or  ever 
will,  or  ever  can  model,  depict,  or  express  physical 
or  spiritual  loveliness  in  any  shape  or  mode  what- 
soever. I held  out  for  a long  time  upon  snuffing ; 
but  was  driven  into  a corner  by  a friend  who  cited 
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the  names  of  many  snuffers  who  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  branch  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  I made  a stand,  however,  against  the  snuff- 
takers  on  one  great  and  essential  point;  and 
asserted  that  no  snuff-taker  ever  enjoyed  or  could 
enjoy  the  delicious  perfume  of  dowers — God’s  daily 
blessings  and  beauties  showered  upon  us — with  a 
tithe  of  the  intensity  of  the  man  who  never  polluted 
his  nostrils  with  the  abomination.  I asked  trium- 
phantly— and  there  was  none  to  answer — whether 
any  habitual  inhaler  of  Rappee  could  inhale  satis- 
factorily and  completely  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley  ? Or,  whether  any  man 
who  indulged  in  Prince’s  mixture  or  Irish  black- 
guard  could  dote  as  I do  upon  the  rose  and 
the  eglantine,  the  meadow-sweet  or  the  orange- 
blossom  ? 

Another  and  widely-extending  branch  of  my 
subject  was  to  state  fairly  and  contest  triumphantly 
all  the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced  in  favour 
of  tobacco,  such  as  its  soothing  effects  upon  the 
nerves,  its  relief  to  the  overburdened  brain  of  the 
toiling  student,  its  sociability,  the  kindliness  of 
disposition  it  encouraged,  and  the  friendships  that 
were  formed  in  asking  for  a light,  or  proffering  the 
box,  with  many  others  of  the  same  force  or  weak- 
ness. The  subject  at  length  grew  so  rapidly  upon 
my  hands,  that  I became  scared  at  its  magnitude.  I 
had  no  idea  of  being  the  author  of  a book  in  twenty- 
five  volumes ; and,  besides,  I greatly  doubted 
whether  any  enterprising  publisher  would  have 
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enterprise  sufficient  to  take  tbe  money  risk  of  such 
an  adventure,  even  although  I contributed,  as  I 
would  have  done,  all  my  labour  for  the  love  of  the 
cause.  So  I gave  it  up,  after  due  cogitation.  I 
recommend  it,  however,  to  aspiring  youths  who 
desire  to  immortalize  their  names,  and  only  hope 
some  great  bibliopolist  will  deal  liberally  by  the 
author  who  shall  accomplish  it,  and  that  after-ages 
will  erect  a respectable  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  tobacco  has  always 
been  a puzzle.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  comes 
from  the  name  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  Henriot, 
the  mathematician,  who  was  sent  out  to  Virginia 
by  Sir  Walter  llaleigh,  to  aid  in  colonizing  the 
country,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  pretended 
virtues  of  the  plant,  which,  he  says,  was  called 
Uppowoc  by  the  aboriginal  Virginians.  The 
passage  is  quoted  from  Hakluyt  by  Mr.  Fraser 
Tytler,  in  his  Life  of  Raleigh.  The  etymology, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence.  Poison  is  poison, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  it;  and  tobacco,  whether 
derived  from  Tobago,  or  from  Uppowac,  or  from 
the  Greek  Baicxm  (insanity),  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a weed,  given  to  the  world  by  Providence 
for  some  good  purpose  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  in 
the  meantime  perverted  to  evil  purpose  by  the  love 
of  intoxication  so  prevalent  among  men.  Tobacco, 
alcohol,  opium — the  man  that  loves  the  one  only 
wants  opportunity  to  love  the  others.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  detestable  family — put  by  men  iuto 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains — with  this 
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addition  of  evil  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  that  it  not 
only  steals  the  brains  through  the  mouth,  like 
opium  and  brandy,  but  through  the  nose. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  habit.  I verily  believe, 
if  it  were  the  custom  of  society  that  men  should 
put  a pungent  powder  in  the  eye  for  the  sake  of 
producing  an  excitement,  that  men,  and  boys  also, 
would  blind  themselves  with  the  same  cheerfulness 
and  good  feeling  with  which  they  now  smoke  or 
stuff  their  nostrils.  Let  the  non-smokers  rejoice. 
They  at  all  events  can  keep  the  roses  on  their 
cheeks,  and  bloom  on  to  seventy.  But  the  smoker 
withers  away.  The  non-smoker  is  fresh  as  the 
apple  on  the  tree  ; the  smoker  is  the  apple  dried  up 
into  a Normandy  pippin.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  desiccating  the  very  bowels  of  the  French 
and.  the  Americans,  and  fast  destroying  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  European  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  Americans  are  old  men  before  they  are  fifty  ; 
and  the  loveliness  of  their  women,  the  daughters 
of  such  men,  withers  away  ere  thirty.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  and 
will  happen  in  England  in  the  next,  if  not  in  the 
present  generation. 

I may  be  asked,  if  I cannot  say  one  good  word 
for  tobacco?  To  which  I answer,  yes,  one,  and 
one  only.  Were  it  not  for  the  passion  that  English- 
men and  English  boys  have  conceived  for  it,  the 
national  revenue,  from  indirect  taxation,  would  be 
less  by  about  five  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
And  that  sum  would  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
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direct  taxation  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  Property 
and  Income  Tax.  Therefore  the  people  who  smoke, 
and  snuff,  and  chew  tobacco  in  these  realms, 
diminish  the  amount  of  my  income-tax  by  at  least 
nine-pence  in  the  pound.  So  I save  a round  sum 
annually  from  that  cause  alone.  That  is  the  only 
good  thing  John  Wagstaffe  knows  about  tobacco. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MU.  WAGSTAFFE  ALLOWS  ME.  TBENCH  TO  SAY  A GOOD  WOBD 
FOE  TOBACCO. 

INING  with  Mr.  Trench  and  some 
other  members  of  our  circle  one  day, 
he  took  me  to  task  for  my  hatred  of 
tobacco.  I defended  my  opinions, 
and  he  defended  his.  The  result  was, 
after  a few  preliminary  skirmishes,  that  he  did 
battle  with  me  in  the  following  fashion  for  his 
favourite  indulgence : — 

“ Is  it  not  curious,”  he  said,  “ that  the  more 
civilization  has  increased  in  the  world,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  that  has  been  consumed  ? 
The  growth  of  the  one  keeps  pace  with  the  love  of 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  discoveries  of  science 
are  made  by  men  who  blow  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  When  Homer  lived,  there  was  no  smoking, 
but  there  were  also  no  steam-engines.  When  Plato 
taught,  there  were  no  cigars,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  were  no  railroads.  Nobody  could  invent  a 
Crystal  Palace  until  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  smoked  his 
cigar,  and  created  it.  Let  us  inquire,  not  only  what 
are  the  fascinations  of  tobacco,  but  its  effect  upon 
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the  mind  and  body  of  those  who  use  it.  By  the 
general  consent  of  all  who  smoke,  it  is  conceded  that 
tobacco  has  a soothing'  influence  upon  the  brain 
and  nerves.  It  calms  irritability.  No  man  can 
be  angry  with  a pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth.  It 
disposes  the  mind  to  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 
The  Indian  phrase,  ‘ the  calumet  of  peace/  has 
passed  into  our  English  idiom.  The  smoke  of  gun- 
powder is  warlike ; that  of  tobacco  is  redolent  of 
negotiation,  truce,  peace,  and  reconciliation.  If  a 
man  will  do  an  ill-natured  thing  he  must  put  down 
his  pipe  to  do  it.  Then  again,  the  pipe  or  cigar  is 
a companion.  He  who  smokes  is  not  alone,  even 
in  the  extreme  of  solitude.  He  has  a friend  in  his 
mouth,  who  administers  consolation  to  him  for  the 
hard  rubs  he  may  have  received  from  the  world. 
Smoke  disposes  the  mind  to  meditation  and  self- 
communion.  To  know  one’s  self  has  always  been 
held  the  greatest  proof  of  wisdom  ; and  how  much 
self-knowledge  is  acquired  in  those  long-drawn 
whiffs  of  the  solitary  smoker,  when,  heedless  of  the 
world  without,  his  thoughts  are  entirely  concentrated 
upon  that  wonderful  microcosm — himself?  What 
is  it  that  cheers  the  hard  life  of  a sailor  ? Tobacco. 
What  is  it  that  enables  the  soldier  to  march  o’er 
bog  and  brake,  to  ford  rivers,  to  penetrate  through 
wildernesses  of  snow,  to  endure  the  ice  of  the  frigid 
and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  ? Tobacco. 
What  is  it  that  reconciles  the  man  to  the  world 
who  has  a large  bill  due  to-morrow,  and  not  a stiver 
to  meet  it?  Tobacco.  Did  any  man  ever  meditate 
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suicide  jvith  a pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth  ? Never  ! 
and  no  man  ever  will.  The  influence  of  the  plant 
is  so  genial,  that  when  any  thought  of  the  kind 
shoots  across  the  brain  of  the  dejected  and  the 
forlorn,  they  have  hut  to  light  a pipe  or  cigar, 
and  he  reconciled  to  life.  All  ideas  of  the 
rope  or  the  razor,  of  prussic  acid  or  a leap  from 
Waterloo-hridge,  vanish  before  the  fumes  of  a choice 
Havannah.  The  troubles  of  the  mind  yield  to  the 
delicious  influence  of  the  blessed  weed.  And  great 
as  are  these  benefits  and  fascinations,  all  derivable 
from  tobacco,  I hold  that  there  are  many  others 
which  should  make  men  in  a high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion grateful  to  Providence  for  so  beneficent  a gift. 

u Worn  with  the  undue  pressure  upon  the  brain 
consequent  upon  the  fierce  competition  of  the  pre- 
sent day — debilitated  as  well  as  depressed — over- 
wrought in  the  struggle  to  subsist,  or  to  maintain 
a respectable  position  in  the  world,  the  man  of 
shattered  nerves  has  a friend  that  lies  gentle  as 
sleep,  soft  as  down,  luxurious  as  sunshine,  upon 
his  senses.  That  friend  is  tobacco.  Even  when 
the  nerves  are  not  shattered,  when  the  man  is 
sound  of  wind  and  limb,  and  unannoyed  by  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world ; when  the  mind  is, 
as  it  were,  fallow,  and  waiting  to  bring  forth  a crop 
of  ideas,  the  balmy  influences  of  tobacco  predispose 
it  to  fructification.  None  but  those  who  have 
smoked  know  the  heavenly  luxury  of  a cigar  after 
dinner.  It  is  then  that,  reclining  in  an  easy  chair, 
or  stretched  at  full  length  upon  a sofa,  we  are 
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aware  of  certain  half-formed  thoughts  and  fancies, 
which  "0  flitting  across  the  camera-lucida  of  the 
inner  life;  it  is  then  that  the  soul  itself  seems  to 
float  lazily,  quietly,  beautifully,  and  beatifically, 
like  a light  cloud  upon  the  evening  sky,  looking 
down  complacently  upon  the  clay  above  which  it 
soars,  yet  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which  it 
belongs.  Supposing  the  cynic  to  be  reclining  on 
a sofa  at  his  own  fireside,  under  the  light  of  his 
own  resplendent  chandelier,  comfortable  as  all  cynics 
are,  are  there  not  countless  illustrations  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  to  be  afforded  him  by  the 
clouds  of  thin  blue  smoke  which  he  discharges 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  ? The  love  of  woman  ! 
Alas  ! in  what  is  it  better  or  more  substantial  than 
the  vapours  of  his  Havannah  ? Possession  of  gold  ? 
Alas  ! and  doubly  and  trebly  alas  ! what  signifies 
it  ? What  is  it  worth  after  it  has  been  acquired  ? 
Will  it  repay  the  grey  and  aching  head,  or  the 
seared  and  aching  heart  ? Will  it  soothe  the 
troubled  conscience?  Will  it  brin"  healing  to  the 
sick?  No;  but  tobacco  will;  and  therefore  are 
the  fumes  of  pipe  or  cigar,  in  producing  this  effect, 
more  valuable  by  far  than  the  possession  of  treasure. 
Is  fame  more  worthy  ? Not  a whit.  It  is  but  a 
breath,  and  is  even  more  unsubstantial  than  the 
whiff  of  a meerschaum.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  it  is 
far  more  evanescent. 

“Equally  apt  for  its  illustration  of  another 
phase  of  human  life  and  character  is  the  smoke 
which  the  smoker  exhales.  Should  he  be  an 
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epicurean,  easy  and  good-natured,  at  ease  with 
himself  and  with  all  the  world,  determined  to 
extract  from  the  world,  while  he  lives  in  it,  all  the 
harmless  enjoyment  that  he  can,  an  enemy  of  no 
man,  but  simply  the  enemy  of  care,  vexation,  annoy- 
ance, and  all  the  rude  and  strong  passions  that 
might  disturb  the  ceaseless  serenity  of  his  soul,  the 
light  fumes  of  his  Hookah  or  his  Havannah  afford 
him  abundant  opportunities  to  moralize  upon 
earthly  vanity.  What,  for  instance,  is  grief,  that 
it  should  weigh  upon  his  immortal  mind  ? ’Tis 
nothing — ’tis  but  as  a puff  of  smoke  and  it  is  gone. 
What  is  anger  that  it  should  lodge  in  his  breast? 
And  what  is  there  in  the  world  worth  being  angry 
about?  Nothing; — unless  the  thin  fleecy  cloud 
that  hovers  above  his  face  as  he  puffs  his  cigar,  be 
worthy  of  entering  into  the  large  list  of  respectable 
entities.  Spite,  jealousy,  malice,  envy — all  the 
other  little  mean  paltry  passions — are  infinitely  less 
than  smoke  in  the  estimation  of  such  a man  as  this 
is.  As  for  the  big  grandiloquent  tragic  passions, 
they  are  no  better  than  the  little  ones.  They  are 
like  the  smoke  out  of  an  evil  and  maleficent  furnace, 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  which 
is  altogether  benevolent  and  beneficent.  But,  after 
all,  the  principal  virtue  of  tobacco  is  that  it  is 
friendly  of  itself,  and  is  the  cause  of  friendliness 
in  others.  If  two  men  have  ever  been  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  together,  there  is  peace  between  them. 
To  smoke  with  a man  in  modern  times,  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  practice  among  the  ancients  of  break- 
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ing  bread  with  him.  It  is  a sign  of  hospitality 
and  good  will.  It  may  not  always  make  people 
friends,  but  it  prevents  them  from  becoming  enemies 
while  the  smoking  lasts.  We  are  told  that  many 
a friendship  which  adorned  a life,  and  only  con- 
cluded with  it,  arose,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
over  a crust  of  bread.  I have  no  doubt  that  many 
a friendship,  equally  pure,  disinterested,  and  con- 
stant, owes  its  origin,  in  the  present  age,  to  a 
proffered  cigar,  to  the  demand  for  and  concession 
of  a light,  or  to  the  graceful  and  common  courtesy 
of  a pinch  out  of  a neighbour’s  snuffbox.” 

In  reply  to  this  rhapsody,  to  which  I listened,  I 
hope,  with  all  the  patience  becoming  the  guest  of 
such  an  Amphitryon — and  of  which  I did  not  pre- 
viously believe  myself  capable  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  a calm  premeditated  outrage  on  one 
of  my  most  cherished  convictions — I simply  asked 
Mr.  Trench  if  he  bad  ever  heard  “ The  Lady’s 
Vow,”  by  Mr.  Eric  Fitzhugh  ? Of  course  I knew 
he  had  not ; and  on  his  replying  in  the  negative,  I 
repeated  it  to  him  thus, — 

“ Tobacco  is  the  weed  of  death, 

It  blacks  the  teeth, — it  taint3  the  breath. 

By  all  that’s  good, — by  all  that’s  lair, 

This  is  the  oath  we  women  swear : 

No  more  to  ours  his  lips  shall  press 
Who  loves  the  poison,  more  or  less. 

Let  those  who  snulf  it  sigh  and  groan 
For  ever  loveless  and  alone. 

Let  those  who  chew  it  herd  with  swine, 

With  cleaner  jaws  and  tastes  as  fine. 
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And  those  who  smoke  it  live  their  lives 
Without  the  joy  of  weans  and  wives. 

Wise  or  foolish,  great  or  small, 

Down  with  smokers  one  and  all !” 

“ Such  doggrel  proves  nothing!”  said  Mr. Trench. 

“ But  doggrel  or  no  doggrel,”  said  I,  “ it  may 
express  an  honest  wish — and  quite  agreeing  with 
the  ladies,  I beg,  in  their  names,  to  close  the 
discussion.” 

Mr.  Trench  asserted,  and  still  asserts,  that  I had 
the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  that  when  I could 
not  confute  I railed;  but  I can  forgive  in  him 
what  I could  not  forgive  in  others — for  his  own 
sake,  and  not  for  that  of  his  Burgundy — and 
admire  rather  than  otherwise  the  able  defence 
which  he  made  of  a bad  cause,  convinced  as  I am 
that  he  is  of  my  opinion,  even  while  he  pretends 
to  contradict  me. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOURSES  ON  “THE  PIPER,”  AND 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  PAYING  HIM. 

HETHER  every  house  have  its  skele- 
ton in  the  wardrobe,  the  cupboard, 
or  elsewhere,  is  a proposition  which 
I shall  not  undertake  to  discuss. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  every 
house  in  the  land,  whether  it  be  a hovel,  a cottage, 
a villa,  a country  castle,  a town  mansion,  or  a 
palace,  has  its  Piper  concealed  somewhere  between 
the  coal-cellar  and  the  attic, — a clamorous,  inevi- 
table Piper,  who  will  not  he  despised  or  ignored. 
Considered  merely  as  a Piper,  the  fellow  plays  well. 
But  the  mischief  is  that  he  sets  himself  up  as  a 
domestic  Nemesis,  who  must  be  satisfied  and  pro- 
pitiated ; not  only  as  a Piper,  for  the  amusement  or 
caprice  of  those  who  listen  to  him,  hut  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  destinies,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  His  enormous  pretensions  are  by  no  means 
unwarranted  by  his  power.  Nothing  is  too  great 
or  too  small  for  him  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  those 
who  comply  with  his  first — in  fact,  his  only — 
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stipulation.  Does  a man  desire  a new  suit  of 
clothes,  a new  horse,  a new  house,  a diamond  tiara 
for  his  wife,  some  old  pictures,  or  wines  of  the 
premier  crus  ? — Does  he  wish  to  set  up  a newspaper, 
to  tunnel  the  Alps,  to  make  a railway  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  or  a direct  line  from  Bou- 
logne to  Constantinople? — The  Piper  is  the  man 
whose  counsel  is  needful.  Satisfy  the  Piper,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  the  project  be 
not  rendered  impossible  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
or  chemistry,  or  any  other  decree  of  Omnipotence. 
The  Piper  will  manage  it,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  you  pay. 

Fast  and  foolish  men  think  sometimes  that  they 
can  circumvent  the  Piper.  Fatal  mistake  ! They 
cannot  do  it.  A brainless  or  heartless  knave,  in- 
experienced in  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  Fate, 
and  knowing  no  law  but  that  of  his  own  indulgence, 
may  imagine  it  a fine  thing  to  cheat  a tailor,  a 
jeweller,  or  a wine  merchant,  but  the  Piper  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  trade  and  nature,  and  trips  up  his 
heels.  If  the  evil-doer  have  no  cash  of  which  he 
can  be  mulcted ; if  there  be  no  blood  to  be  got  out 
of  that  particular  stone,  the  Piper  takes  something 
else  out  of  him : ruins  his  credit  and  character, 
lowers  him  in  his  own  estimation,  marks  him  with 
the  mark  of  social  degradation,  and  squeezes  and 
squashes  him  lower  and  lower  down,  till  he  occupies 
his  befitting  place  among  the  pariahs  of  civilization. 
Law  and  Government,  the  State  and  the  Church, 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  judicial  bench, 
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the  horse-hair  wigs,  and  robes  woollen  or  silken,  of 
the  barristers;  the  jury-box  and  the  jurymen,  the 
jailer,  the  gaol  chaplain  and  the  policeman;  the 
unpaid  Solons  of  the  rural  districts,  and  the  stipen- 
diary Solons  or  Rhadamanthuses  of  Wapping  or 
Lambeth,  and — last  great  functionaries  of  all — the 
sheriff  and  his  myrmidon.  Jack  Ketch, — all  are 
established  and  set  in  motion  to  support  the  Piper. 
To  see  that  the  Piper  be  paid  is  their  prime  func- 
tion ; and  were  he  always  paid  without  a struggle 
on  the  part  of  his  debtors,  government  and  law 
would  be  reduced  to  their  minimum,  and  the  Golden 
Age  would  come  again.  A man  sometimes  thinks 
in  his  hot  youth  that  he  can  do  a wrong  thing,  and 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  consequences.  Such  a man 
is  but  an  idiot.  His  crime  and  its  punishment  are 
born  in  the  same  breath,  fly  on  the  barbed  point  of 
the  same  arrow,  and  return  to  the  heart  whence 
they  started,  with  more  than  the  certainty  of  the 
Australian  boomerang.  Crime  and  punishment  are 
linked  each  to  each,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
both  do  the  behest  of  the  ubiquitous,  the  mathe- 
matical, the  unmerciful,  but  equitable  Piper.  And 
quite  as  great  and  invincible  as  he  now  is  would  the 
Piper  be  were  there  no  political  government  at  all. 
The  heavenly  government  would  support  him  were 
every  earthly  community  reduced  to  anarchy  and 
first  chaos.  He  is  the  child  of  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity, and  could  we  know  all  the  truth  that  lies 
hidden  so  far  beyond  our  ken,  he  would  be  found  as 
despotic  in  the  other  planets  as  he  is  in  this, — lord 
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of  the  sun  and  the  solar  system,  and  of  those  who 
dwell  therein. 

All  history  is  hut  the  history  of  the  Piper,  or  of 
the  sorrows  and  calamities  brought  upon  the  nations 
and  potentates  who  neglect  to  pay  him.  As  with 
men  and  women  individually,  so  with  communities, 
commonwealths,  kingdoms,  and  empires.  The 
Piper’s  bill  is  the  pivot  on  which  everything  turns. 
Ancient  and  modern  empires  have  been  alike  sub- 
ject to  this  apparently  ignoble  but  divine  necessity. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Egypt,  as  far  as 
it  is  known.  Are  not  its  decline  and  fall  the  direct 
results  of  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  Piper? 
Did  he  not  maintain  armies,  and  build  the  pyra- 
mids, and  all  the  marvellous  architecture  of  which 
the  ruins  still  remain  to  mark  the  extravagance  of 
the  Pharaohs  ? And  was  he  not  refused  payment  ? 
The  Piper  only  waited  his  appointed  hour,  and  that 
• having  elapsed,  he  sent  in  his  bill.  Posterity  re- 
fused to  pay.  In  due  time,  and  by  due  process,  the 
Piper  sold  up  the  empire,  just  like  any  common 
creditor  of  our  own  day,  who  puts  a broker  into  the 
house  of  his  debtor,  and  takes  away  his  chairs  and 
table,  his  bed  and  his  silver  spoons.  Of  a similar 
character,  did  we  but  know  them  correctly,  would 
be  found  the  histories  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh; 
and  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  enigmatical 
writings  and  hieroglyphs  yet  to  be  deciphered  will 
but  prove,  in  due  time,  when  those  secrets  shall 
have  been  snatched  from  them  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  or  some  one  else,  the  part  played  by  the 
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Piper  in  the  affairs  of  these  empires,  and  the  ruin 
that  befel  the  proud  sovereigns  who  had  the  folly 
to  set  him  at  defiance.  Any  aspiring  author  in 
want  of  a subject  that  shall  immortalize  his  name, 
cannot  do  better  than  write  the  “ Political  History 
of  the  Piper,  from  the  Days  of  Sesostris  to  those  of 
Bonaparte  the  Third  and  Abraham  Lincoln.”  It 
woidd  fill  a very  large  canvas,  but  it  might  be 
crowded  with  the  most  heroic  figures  that  ever 
strutted  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  The 
“ Danse  Macabre”  would  look  small  and  mean 
compared  with  its  long  procession  of  illustrious 
fools  and  victims.  But,  like  the  “ Danse  Maca- 
bre,” it  would  be  a “Dance  of  Death.”  Jezebel, 
Herodias,  Cleopatra,  Semiramis,  Helen  of  Troy, 
Messalina,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Catherine  of  Medieis, 
might  lend  the  beauty  and  the  passion  to  the 
story,  and  point  its  mighty  moral ; while  Saul 
falling  uponhis  sword,  Sardanapalus  with  hisblazing 
torch,  Nero  with  his  fiddle,  Richard  III.  naked  and 
dead  on  Bosworth  Field,  Charles  I.  with  the  grim 
headsman  at  his  side,  and  grimmer  Cromwell,  sad 
yet  exultant,  near  at  hand;  Louis  XVI.  striving 
to  utter  his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold  amid 
the  rude  rataplan  of  the  drums  of  Santerre  and 
the  shouts  of  the  execrating  rabble  ; Napoleon  I. 
fretting  out  his  soul  on  the  melancholy  rocks  of 
St.  Helena;  poor  Louis  Philippe  sneaking  away 
disguised  in  a hackney  coach,  and  running  when 
no  man  pursued  him;  Nicholas  of  Russia  dying 
of  a broken  heart  at  sight  of  the  Piper’s  bill ; and  a 
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thousand  other  kings,  chiefs,  and  great  potentates, 
would  exemplify  in  as  many  different  ways  the 
tragedy  of  this  great  world-story.  And  high, 
towering  to  the  clouds,  his  head  in  storm  and 
lightning,  supreme  amid  all  these  personages,  but 
shadowy,  vague,  and  undefined,  might  loom  the 
Piper  himself,  the  hero  of  this  sublime  epic, — 

“ In  bulk  as  huge 

As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 

Titanic  or  earth-born,  that  warred  on  Jove, 
Briareus,  or  Typhon 

— hut  unlike  them,  for  he,  the  great,  the  invincible 
Piper,  never  “ warred  on  Jove,”  but  is,  and  has 
always  been,  the  servant  and  ambassador  of  Heaven 
— doing  its  behests,  and  executing  judgment  upon 
the  guilty. 

It  is  a phrase  both  vulgar  and  incorrect,  to 
talk  of  the  Piper  as  the  Devil,  and  to  hint  at 
there  being  “the  devil  to  pay.”  In  the  Piper 
there  is  no  Devil,  and  nothing  diabolical;  for, 
though  he  be  inexorable,  and  sometimes  appear 
cruel,  he  is  only  cruel  to  be  kind,  and  is,  above  all 
things,  just,  and  the  friend  and  supporter  of  order 
and  harmony  throughout  the  universe.  If  the 
story,  as  thus  broadly  indicated,  be  too  vast  for  any 
man’s  lifetime,  the  student  who  desires  to  rank 
with  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Grote,  or  Carlyle, 
may  confine  himself  to  some  single  episode  in  the 
drama — that,  for  instance,  which  is  both  the  latest 
and  grandest  episode  of  the  French  Revolution, 
commencing  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  ending  with 
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the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  in  184S.  The  Piper 
would  he  the  central  figure  in  the  tragedy,  mingled, 
as  every  tragedy  should  be,  with  some  degree  of 
comedy,  if  not  of  farce; — bringing  in  his  little  bill 
at  every  convenient  opportunity  [his  little  bill,  not 
to  be  disputed  for  ever],  for  the  mismanagement, 
waste,  corruption,  jobbery,  luxury,  carelessness, 
extravagance,  and  dishonest  procrastination  of 
kings,  emperors,  tribunes,  and  ministers; — bringing 
it  in  with  compound  interest,  and  taking  part- 
payment  in  September  massacres,  wholesale  fusil- 
lades and  noyades,  and  hangings  to  lamp-posts, 
taking  it  out  in  the  heads  of  poor  Louis  and  luck- 
less Marie  Antoinette,  and  putting  up  with  bones 
and  blood  instead  of  money.  When  Richelieu  said, 
in  that  famous  phrase  wrongly  attributed  to 
Metternich,  “After  me  the  Deluge,”  he  meant, 
“ After  me  the  Piper.”  Richelieu  saw  the  Piper 
plainly  enough,  as  any  man  of  common  sense 
might  have  seen  him ; but  he  had  not  the  power, 
nor  perhaps  the  courage,  to  persuade  the  nation  to 
pay  him ; and  so  the  Piper’s  bill  ran  on,  growing 
as  it  rolled,  like  an  avalanche,  till  the  Piper  would 
tolerate  no  longer  the  procrastination  and  false 
words  of  his  debtor.  Down  he  came  with  a swoop 
like  that  of  an  eagle  upon  a rabbit.  Then  burst 
forth  Richelieu’s  deluge — a deluge  of  blood  and 
tears,  that  carried  away  an  ancient  monarchy, 
a proud  aristocracy,  all  the  landmarks  and  bul- 
warks of  a thousand  years,  and  established  a new 
order  of  things  in  the  world,  of  which  wc  in 
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our  day  only  see  the  beginnings.  And  all  for 
despising  the  Piper  ! The  lesson  was  not  suffi- 
ciently present  to  the  mind  of  the  new  generation 
and  the  new  man  who  moulded  that  generation  to 
his  purpose.  Out  of  the  anarchy  and  bankruptcy 
of  the  Revolution  emerged  the  strong  Captain — 
“ the  straight-haired  Corsican” — “ Le  Corse  & 
cheveux  plats,”  of  whom  Auguste  Barbier  has 
sung  in  immortal  verse — who  made  the  Piper  play 
to  him  to  an  excellent,  new,  and  very  martial 
fandango.  But  the  straight-haired  Corsican  forgot 
to  pay  him.  The  Piper,  however,  did  not  forget 
the  Bill  which  the  Corsican  owed  him.  Pie  took  an 
instalment  of  it  at  Moscow,  another  at  W aterloo, 
and  a final  dividend — quoad  the  separate  estate  of 
Bonaparte — in  the  miserable  squabbles  and  un- 
timely death-bed  of  St.  Helena. 

Thus  hath  it  ever  been — thus  shall  it  ever  be  ! 
"Will  no  one  write  the  history  of  the  Piper? 


CHAPTER  V. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND  ABOUT  “ SLOP  ” AS  A 
CHAEACTEEISTIC  OF  THE  AGE. 

? always  has  been  a fashion — it  was 
so  in  Athens  and  Rome — it  is  so  in 
London  and  Paris — for  the  living  to 
accuse  their  own  age  of  having  de- 
generated from  the  high  perfection  of 
the  past.  If  we  knew  anything  of  the  private  life 
that  men  lived  three  thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt 
and  Euphratia,  or  of  the  gossip  that  amused  the 
idle  in  Nineveh  or  Palmyra,  we  might  discover  that 
philosophers  and  fools  prattled  pleasantly  in  the 
afternoon  about  a golden  age  of  their  grandfathers, 
and  vilified  their  own  age  as  one  of  inferior  metal — 
of  brass,  or  iron,  or,  perhaps,  even  of  mud  and  clay. 
But  I am  not  daunted  by  that.  I build  my  pre- 
sent theory,  not  upon  any  bygone  notions,  but  upon 
the  result  of  my  own  experience.  Guided  by  that,  I 
emphatically  declare  that  the  actual  age  in  which  we 
live  has  palpably  and  visibly  deteriorated  and  dege- 
nerated. I assert  it  as  a fact.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any 
objector  to  say  that  time  has  dulled  my  perceptions 
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and  blunted  the  edge  of  my  enjoyments,  for  I am 
under  fifty,  and  know  all  the  force  and  the  weakness 
of  the  argument.  I know  that  peaches  and  grapes 
are  not  less  palatable  than  they  were,  because  old 
men,  with  jaded  appetites  or  no  appetites  at  all, 
do  not  enjoy  them  as  vividly  as  they  did  when 
they  were  children  or  young  men.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  fruits  always  ripen ; the  seasons  always 
follow  in  their  order ; and  the  voice  of  Nature  ever 
sings  the  ancient  music.  What  I assert  is,  that 
within  forty  years,  especially  in  our  realm  of  Britain, 
there  has  been  a great  moral  deterioration  and 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  thought  and  life.  The 
people  of  all  classes  and  degrees  have  ceased  to  be 
the  solid,  proud,  and  honest  people  that  they  were. 
We  have  changed,  in  almost  every  respect,  for  the 
worse.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  gas,  steam, 
railways,  and  electricity  have  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove man  and  society ; far  from  it.  I am  only 
sorry  that  I am  too  old  to  have  any  reasonable 
chance  of  living  a half,  or  even  a quai’ter  of  a cen- 
tury longer,  to  witness  the  further  triumphs  of  these 
marvellous  agencies.  But  what  I affirm  is,  that 
there  has  been  a sensible  deterioration  of  thoughts 
and  things,  that  the  ancient  massiveness  and  truth 
of  character,  which  distinguished  the  Briton  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  given  place  to  false 
pretence  and  flaccidity.  The  nuggets  of  gold,  so 
to  speak,  that  formerly  existed,  have  been  ham- 
mered out  into  gold-leaf,  covering  a larger  surface, 
and  looking,  doubtless,  very  shiny  and  showy,  but 
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lacking  altogether  the  old  intrinsic  weight  and 
value.  Flimsiness,  and  not  strength,  pervades 
everything  amongst  us,  in  us,  and  about  us.  We 
all  strive  to  show  the  tinsel,  to  make  believe  that 
there  is  solid  gold  underneath  it.  The  poor  man  takes 
a sheet  of  this  very  thin  tissue,  and  spreads  it  out 
to  hide  his  poverty  of  the  real  metal, — as  if  it  were 
a crime  to  be  poor.  The  manufacturer  hastens  to 
be  rich  by  unfair  practices,  ashamed  of  his  gilding, 
and  desiring  the  solid  gold,  and  not  scrupling  to 
do  mean,  cowardly,  and  dishonest  things,  that  he 
may  become  a bigger  man  than  his  neighbours. 
The  shopkeeper  lies,  cheats,  adulterates,  and  gives 
false  weight  and  measure  for  the  same  reasons ; 
and  Slop  reigns  the  monarch  of  our  civilization. 
Slop — the  all-persevering  Slop — is  the  lord  of  our 
trade  and  commerce,  the  genius  of  our  time,  the 
beloved  of  our  people.  Look  around,  and  you  will 
see  slop  houses,  slop  furniture,  slop  raiment,  slop 
food,  slop  drink,  slop  philosophy,  slop  philanthropy, 
slop  literature,  slop  criticism,  a slop  drama,  a slop 
House  of  Commons;  and  if  we  have  not  slop 
judges,  a slop  House  of  Lords,  and  slop  Royalty, 
it  is  only  because  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nomination  of  judges,  the  creation  of 
Peers,  or  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign.  You  deny 
these  facts?  I proceed  to  prove  them. 

First,  of  Slop  Houses.  Time  was,  when  a house 
or  a church  was  built  to  stand  for  200  years.  Ask 
any  architect  who  knows  his  business,  and  he  will 
tell  you,  if  your  own  eyes  do  not  convince  you, 
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that  the  walls  built  by  our  forefathers  were  thick 
and  massive,  and  impervious  to  the  elements ; that 
the  floors  were  of  such  solidity  that  if  the  hall  or 
chamber  were  but  large  enough,  a thousand  guests 
might  dance  within  it,  without  fear  that  their 
measured  motions  would  shatter  the  edifice,  and 
bring  it  down  over  their  ears  in  storms  of  crumb- 
ling rubbish.  But  what  is  the  case  now?  and 
what  is  the  average  duration  of  a house  in  London  ? 
Will  it  last  for  thirty  years  without  continual 
propping  up  and  renovation — amounting  iu  the 
thirty  years  to  about  as  much  as  the  prime  cost  of 
the  building?  No:  our  houses  are  slop  houses, 
planned  by  slop  architects,  built  by  slop  builders — 
showy  enough,  but  thin  and  unsubstantial ; bubbles 
of  lath  and  plaster.  In  the  palaces  of  Belgravia 
or  Tyburnia,  sitting  in  your  study  or  your  dining- 
room, you  can  hear  paterfamilias  on  the  right 
hand,  whom  you  do  not  know  even  by  sight,  sneez- 
ing or  coughing,  or  poking  the  fire;  and  mater- 
familias  on  the  left,  equally  unknown  to  you,  scold- 
ing her  servants.  You  can  hear  Jones,  on  one 
side,  striding  over  his  cai’pet,  out  of  temper  with 
himself  and  with  the  world ; and  on  the  other. 
Smith’s  daughter,  torturing  the  pianoforte,  and 
running  over  the  scales  in  a manner  agonizing  to 
the  nerves.  An  Englishman’s  house  is  not  his 
castle.  The  proverb  lies.  There  is  no  castle  for 
the  modern  Englishman,  unless  it  be  a detached 
villa,  with  a large  garden,  orchard,  or  park  around 
it : in  which  he  can  be  entrenched  from  the 
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abominable  noises  of  his  neighbours.  Besides,  if  a 
man  have  a castle,  he,  as  its  undoubted  lord,  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  give  a ball  in  it,  if  he  be  so 
disposed.  But  the  modern  Englishman  dares  not. 
He  is  forbidden  by  his  lease,  and  by  a regard  for 
the  lives  of  his  guests,  if  he  be  a tenant ; and  if  he 
be  the  proprietor  of  the  lath  and  plaster  shell,  to 
which  universal  Slop  has  doomed  him,  he  is  for- 
bidden by  a regard  for  his  property,  and  by 
common  mercy,  from  allowing  above  a hundred  or 
so  of  people  to  keep  time  to  music  with  their  feet, 
on  the  balancing,  oscillating  boards  of  his  drawing- 
room. A ball  of  three  hundred  persons,  all  dancing 
together  to  one  tune,  would  drag  down  not  only  a 
house,  but  a whole  terrace,  in  some  parts  ofTyburnia. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  kind  of  structures  that 
adorned  England  ere  the  age  of  Slop  began,  look 
at  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  or  Rochester  Castles, 
or  at  the  noble  cathedrals  of  Westminster,  York, 
Canterbury,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  and  Peterborough. 
Compared  with  Windsor  Castle,  what  is  Bucking- 
ham Palace?  A globe  of  soapsuds  to  a globe  of 
crystal.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  all  its  beauty, 
has  a slop  dome,  which,  proudly  as  it  rises,  is  a 
false  pretence — a mere  scaffolding  of  wood  covered 
over  with  a thin  integument  of  metal.  Compare 
it  with  Westminster  Abbey,  if  you  would  see  the 
mighty  difference  between  the  honest  architecture 
of  our  early  forefathers  and  the  slop  workmanship 
of  their  degenerate  sons.  These  glorious  abbeys 
stand  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  the  abrasions 
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of  the  atmosphere ; but  look  at  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, where  sit  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
realm,  commenced  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  is  in  a state  of  decay  even 
before  it  is  completed,  and  that  it  is  mouldering 
outwardly  ere  it  is  finished  inwardly, — old  in  its 
first  parts  ere  its  last  have  been  cemented. 

There  was,  not  very  long  ago,  a very  large 
house  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  on  the  south  side, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine.  The  rooms  were  lofty  and  spacious,  con- 
structed to  suit  the  tastes  of  an  age  which  was 
guiltless  of  Slop,  and  of  a man  who  would  have 
scorned  it  had  he  known  it.  After  fashion  had 
left  the  neighbourhood,  the  house  was  divided  into 
two.  One  half  of  it  still  remains  in  its  ancient 
dignity ; the  other  half,  which  was  three  stories  in 
height,  has  been  remodelled  and  reconstructed, 
and,  without  any  great  increase  of  altitude,  has 
been  converted  into  a dwelling  of  six  stories;  and 
Lord  Erskine’ s library,  dining,  drawing-room,  and 
bed-rooms  have  disappeared,  and  given  place  to 
little  sets  of  chambers,  neither  half  as  lofty,  half  as 
wide,  or  half  as  long  as  the  noble  apartments  which 
they  have  superseded.  The  lawyers  of  this  age 
could  not  transact  business  in  such  magnificent 
rooms  as  lodged  an  Erskine.  For  smaller  souls, 
smaller  dwelling-places.  A lawyer  might  possibly 
imbibe  a great  idea  if  his  office  were  as  large  as  the 
library  of  Erskine ; and  as  that  might  ruin  his 
business,  he  does  well  to  betake  himself  to  a smaller 
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den,  like  the  soul  of  King  Charles,  which,  according 
to  the  dictum  of  an  outraged  poet  of  his  day,  lived 
in  an  alley. 

As  regards  furniture,  I know  that  in  the  days  of 
my  grandfather,  nay,  of  my  own  youth,  a fat  man, 
such  as  Falstaff,  could  sit  him  down  in  an  easy- 
chair  without  breaking  it  by  his  weight ; but  I ask 
any  observant  Englishman,  if  a man  of  FalstafPs 
rotundity  of  paunch  and  ponderosity  of  figure  can 
safely  sit  on  a modern  chair,  without  a previous 
guarantee  that  it  came  of  an  honest  maker  ? Fat 
men  and  women  in  our  days  must  buy  their  chairs, 
their  sofas,  and  their  beds  of  men  they  know,  and 
not  go  loosely  into  the  market.  If  they  do,  they  may 
break  both  their  furniture  and  their  bones  the  first 
time  they  sit  or  lie  down.  No  doubt  strong  and 
durable  furniture  is  made,  but  it  must  be  to  order, 
and  of  an  assured  maker.  It  is  not  to  be  had  in 
the  open  market,  where  show,  not  strength,  is  the 
quality  that  finds  most  favour,  both  with  the  dealer 
and  the  customer.  The  dealer  loves  the  showy 
goods,  because  there  is  a large  profit  upon  the  inferior 
commodity ; and  the  customer  likes  them  because 
they  please  the  eye,  make  no  large  immediate 
demand  on  his  purse,  look  cheap,  and  will  do  for  a 
short  time  for  eye-service  as  well  as  better  articles. 
And  as  with  furniture,  so  with  plate  and  jewellery. 
Who  can  tell,  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  real  jewellery  from  the  sham?  the 
solid  silver  from  the  electro-plated  counterfeit? 
The  spoons  and  forks  of  many  a pretentious  liouse- 
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hold  are  Slop,  as  well  as  the  tables  on  which  they 
are  laid ; and  a plated  epergne  in  the  centre  does 
duty  for  one  of  silver,  or  for  the  simple  flowers  in  an 
earthenware  vase,  which  would  be  cheaper  and  in 
better  taste — alike  more  beautiful  and  more  truthful. 

Slop  raiment  is  even  a greater  scandal.  It  is  a 
robbery  of  the  poor  and  industrious,  into  whose 
slender  purses  the  anglers  for  large  fortunes  dip 
with  the  tempting  bait  of  a cheating  cheapness. 
And  they  catch  what  they  fish  for.  But  at  what  a 
cost  to  the  public  happiness  and  morality  ! Coats, 
vests,  trousers,  shirts,  and  shoes, — what  misery 
there  is  in  the  manufacture  of  every  one  of  these 
articles,  and  what  fraud  and  villany  besides  ! The 
manufacturer,  determined  that  these  commodities, 
all  of  prime  necessity,  shall  be  made  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor  workpeople, 
drives  men  out  of  the  market  if  they  will  not  work 
at  women’s  prices,  and  squeezes  them  down  so 
ruthlessly,  taking  such  advantage  of  their  numbers 
and  their  necessities — all  competing  one  with  the 
other,  and  with  their  own  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters, — that  the  hard-working  man  can  scarcely 
gain  sufficient  to  keep  himself  at  the  point  of  effi- 
ciency, or  even  of  life.  The  tailor,  who  formerly 
earned  twenty-four  shillings  a week,  working  ten 
hours  a day,  for  making  strong  garments  that 
would  last  a x’easonable  time,  cannot  in  our  day 
earn  above  eleven  or  twelve  shillings,  working 
fourteen  hours  a day,  and  half  of  the  Sunday  besides, 
making  garments  that  will  scarcely  hold  together 
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for  a month.  The  master-manufacturer,  hasty  to 
grow  rich,  pays  as  little  as  he  can ; and  the  work- 
man, as  a necessary  consequence,  does  his  work  as 
ill  as  he  dares.  Long  stitches  supersede  short  ones, 
and  buttons  hold  on  for  a week,  instead  of  half  a year, 
as  formerly.  Candid  Englishmen,  I ask  you,  were 
there  any  Slop  tailors  in  the  days  of  Blake,  Marl- 
borough, Nelson,  or  even  of  Wellington  at  his  last 
great  battle  ? Be  assured  that  honest  workers  make 
dare-devil  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  that  a man 
who  does  sham  work,  becomes  in  due  course  a sham 
fellow  altogether,  and  loses  his  pith  and  his  courage, 
in  proportion  as  he  loses  his  respect  for  the  man  who 
employs  him,  and  the  commodity  he  manufactures. 

Nor  are  we  better  served  in  our  food  and  drink 
than  in  our  houses  and  our  raiment.  Who  knows 
what  he  eats  in  our  realm  of  England?  Is  bread 
made  of  wheat  ? — or  only  of  a modicum  of  wheat, 
mixed  with  bean  or  pea-flour,  and  powdered  bones, 
chemically  whitened  to  deceive  the  eye?  Is  the 
poor  man’s  beef  really  beef,  or  horse?  Are  his 
sausages  not  the  product  of  the  knacker’s  yard, 
made  up  of  the  stringy  flesh  of  defunct  cab-horses 
and  donkeys?  Is  his  butter  not  lard,  flour,  and 
ochre?  Is  his  porter  not  a filthy  compound  of 
drugs  and  treacle?  and  his  ale  all  but-  innocent  of 
malt  and  hops,  and  largely  guilty  of  intoxicating 
and  poisonous  chemicals?  Is  bitter  ale  made  bitter 
by  the  innocent  growth  of  Kent  or  Worcestershire, 
or  by  cheap  strychnine  that  breeds  paralysis  ? Does 
the  working  man’s  tea  grow  in  China,  or  upon  the 
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hedges  of  his  native  land  ? does  not  his  coffee  in 
Buckinghamshire — or  some  other  shire  where  the 
cultivation  of  chicory  is  profitable  to  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer?  Oh  for  one  twelvemonth  of  some 
wise  and  beneficent  despot,  armed  with  a threefold 
Napoleonic  power  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  who 
should  execute  justice  upon  the  smug  villains  of  our 
large  cities — the  mean  rogues  who  poison  us  in  our 
food  and  drink ! If  there  be  anything  good  in 
Turkey  or  anything  we  might  copy  with  ad- 
vantage from  Bagdad  or  Samarcand,  it  is  the 
excellent  fashion  of  nailing  the  ears  of  such 
scoundrels  to  their  shop-doors,  with  a label  on  their 
foreheads  setting  forth  their  offence.  In  England, 
a man’s  ears  were  formerly  cut  off,  if  he  libelled 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Pity  that  the  ears  of  rogues 
cannot  be  cut  off  in  our  age,  if  they  be  found  guilty 
of  the  nefarious  crime  of  adulteration  of  food,  a 
crime  that  unites  in  itself  the  meanness  of  swindling 
and  the  cowardice  of  assassination ! Hypocrites 
that  they  are ! They  go  to  church  or  chapel  on 
the  Sunday,  and  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes — 
the  humbugs — striving  to  look  holy,  soliloquizing 
perhaps  with  their  prototype.  Holy  Willie,  in 
Burns’s  immortal  satire  : — 

“ Oh  Lord,  remember  me  and  mine, 

Wi’  mercies  temp’ral  and  divine, 

That  I for  gear  and  grace  may  shine. 

Excelled  by  nane. 

And  all  the  glory  shall  be  thine, 

Amen!  Amen!” 

If  a poor  starving  boy,  driven  to  desperation  by 
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hunger,  robbed  any  shopkeeping  Mawworm  of 
this  kind  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  or  stole  a 
fourpenny-pieee  from  his  till,  the  arch-knave  and 
master-thief  would  have  him  up  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  prosecute  him  duly,  for  the  sake  of  example. 
Example,  quotha  ! Were  I the  despot  that  I have 
portrayed,  and  had  power  to  manage  these  little 
matters,  master-adulterator  and  prime  blackguard 
should  hang  as  high  as  Haman,  though  not  until 
his  ears  had  been  cut  off,  as  a befitting  sacrifice  to 
the  Demon  op  Slop  ! 

Slop  Philanthropy  and  Slop  Philosophy  may  go 
together.  They  are  closely  related.  Slop  Philan- 
thropy, that  gives  its  annual  guinea  to  a public 
charity,  and  at-  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Society  for  the  Dissemination  of  Religious  Tracts 
to  Savages,  who  can  neither  read  them,  nor  apply 
them  to  any  other  purpose  of  utility  or  decency, 
gives  its  fifty  guineas  that  the  glasses  and  decanters 
on  the  table  may  ring  at  the  mention  of  the  muni- 
ficent donation, — has  Slop  for  its  father,  Slop  for  its 
mother,  and  is  itself  Slop.  If  not  exactly  conscience- 
money,  these  guineas  are  the  tribute  to  hypocrisy, 
that  smooth  and  smug  idol,  which  is  set  up  in  the 
temples  of  the  world  for  half  mankind  to  worship. 
Can  Jones,  who  subscribes  to  a score  of  charities, 
cheat  in  weight  or  measure,  grind  the  faces  of  his 
workpeople,  or  adulterate  his  commodities?  “ Oh, 
no  \”  says  Respectability,  in  its  gig — “ the  thing  is 
impossible.”  But  though  supposed  to  be  impossible, 
it  is  done,  nevertheless,  by  Jones  the  aforesaid — 
and  by  Smith,  and  by  Robinson,  and  by  a whole 
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host  of  lying  knaves,  who  spread  out  the  very  thin 
gold-leaf  of  Slop  Philanthropy  to  cover  the  rotten- 
ness of  their  worldly  dealings.  And  as  such  societies 
have  generally  a “ good”  Lord  or  Earl  to  preside 
over  them,  to  vouch  to  plebeians  for  the  correctness 
and  the  respectability  of  the  concern,  and  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  anniversary  meetings  and  dinners, 
shop-keeping  knavery  thus  gets  to  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  aristocracy.  If  it  be  only  once  in  a 
year,  it  is  something  to  boast  of,  and  attracts 
custom  and  extends  connexion.  Not  only  are  the 
vulgar  herd  Slop  Philanthropists,  but  the  Earl  or 
Lord  himself  commonly  trades  upon  philanthropy, 
as  other  men  do  upon  their  talents  or  their  capital, 
as  a surer  means  of  attaining  social  position  than 
statesmanship,  true  religion,  eloquence,  or  genius. 
The  Slop  Philanthropist  of  the  patrician  order  loves 
applause  as  mightily  as  a tragedian  or  a , prima  donna , 
and  sucks  in  the  adulation  of  crowds — especially  if 
they  be  ladies— with  an  ineffable  delight  that 
would  cause  Democritus  to  laugh  and  Heraclitus 
to  moan.  As  for  Slop  Philosophy,  whether  it  come 
from  Fourier  or  from  Owen,  from  Paley  or  from 
Malthus,  from  the  Pessimists  or  from  the  Optimists, 
from  the  red-hot  owner  of  slaves  in  Louisiana  or 
Alabama,  or  the  red-hot  abolitionist  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  Connecticut,  down  to  the  female 
“ critter” — all  brains  and  no  heart — who  preaches 
upon  woman’s  natural  rights  to  forswear  nursing 
for  doctoring,  and  the  government  of  a happy  home 
for  a share  in  the  government  of  an  unhappy  world, 
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there  is  so  much  of  it  in  vogue  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
very  quintessence,  crown,  and  acme  of  all  other 
Slop.  Bloomerism,  Free-Loveism,  Spiritualism, 
Mormonism,  Sabbatarianism,  Teetotalism,  Vege- 
tarianism, are  all  pieces  cut  from  the  same  web — 
— woven  out  of  the  same  warp  and  weft  of  folly 
and  arrogance.  Such  “isms,”  and  fifty  others  as 
absurd,  are  all  slop  and  sham.  Philosophers  of  the 
slop  school — pretending  to  be  wiser  than  Nature — 
lose  sight  of  Nature  altogether,  and  would  cheat  man- 
kind in  their  belief  and  their  observances,  as  grossly 
as  the  slop  tailors  and  the  food-poisoners  cheat 
them  in  their  apparel  and  their  bread.  One  doctor 
of  Slop  proclaims  all  drink  to  be  bad  but  water, 
forgetful  of  the  contrary  experiences  of  all  ages 
and  countries ; another  asserts  beef  and  mutton 
to  be  poisonous,  and  all  food  to  be  injurious 
except  cabbage  and  carrots ; a third  proclaims 
that  the  dining-room  table  of  every  household  is 
the  altar  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  medium  through 
which  the  spirits  both  of  the  blessed  and  the 
damned  communicate,  by  vulgar  raps  and  painful 
spellings,  with  the  children  of  this  world  ; a fourth 
asserts  that  all  evil  comes  upon  the  earth  from  the 
sinful  habit  of  smiling  and  looking  cheerful,  or 
taking  a walk  into  the  country  on  the  day  which 
most  Christians  call  Sunday,  but  which  Jews  and 
Presbyterians  call  the  Sabbath  ; while  a fifth,  with 
a great  “ ism”  filling  up  all  the  emptiness  of  his 
noddle,  attempts  to  explain  with  his  poor  reason  all 
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the  phenomena  of  creation,  and  to  put  Infinitude 
into  that  very  small  nut-shell,  his  cranium.  These 
he  your  Slop  Philosophers;  and  the  age  pullulates 
and  is  rotten  with  them  ! 

Slop  Literature  and  slop  Criticism  may  be  taken 
together ; for  they  naturally  hang  from  the  same 
bough,  and  are  nourished  by  the  same  sap.  Place 
aux  dames  l — and  to  their  novels  and  their  poetry. 
The  world  owes  to  the  ingenious  pertinacity  and 
overflowing  sentimentality  of  the  ladies  an  annual 
crop  of  novels  and  romances,  amounting  to  more 
hundreds  of  volumes  than  any  one  finds  it  worth 
his  while  to  calculate.  Their  delicate  tissues  flutter 
in  the  light  of  an  ephemeral  popularity — numerous 
as  midges  in  a sunbeam — living  about  as  long,  and 
being  about  as  valuable.  Attempting  to  depict  a 
life  that  they  have  not  seen,  and  emotions  that  they 
have  never  experienced,  and  never  can,  they  catch 
up  the  expiring  echoes  of  the  sounds  which  mascu- 
line hands  have  made,  and  strive  to  prolong  them 
in  a weakly  music  of  their  own.  Or,  to  change 
the  simile  for  an  older  one,  they  cook  up  stale 
cabbage  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  season  it  with 
such  condiments  of  spice  or  vinegar  as  their  nature 
allows,  or  with  such  variety  of  vapidity  as  they  can 
distil  from  the  nibs  of  their  too  prolific  pens. 
Angelic  heroes  and  diabolical  villains ; seraphic 
heroines,  all  love  and  piety ; parsons,  both  Evan- 
gelical and  Puseyite,  all  dandyism  and  eloquence, 
and  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  susceptible 
hearts;  marionettes  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female. 
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young  and  old,  virtuous  and  wicked,  handsome  and 
ugly, — are  put  through  all  the  well-known  phases 
and  fortunes  of  love  and  lying,  misery  and  murder, 
seduction  and  suicide,  plague  and  famine,  and 
sudden  death.  And  all  this  is  done  with  more 
than  the  monotony  of  a mill-wheel.  In  each  new 
novel  the  old  characters  regularly  re-appear,  in 
different  dresses  and  with  different  names,  hut  in 
all  essential  respects  the  same.  The  love-smitten 
Edward  of  one  tale  is  as  like  the  love-smitten  Regi- 
naldof  another  as  potato  to  potato;  and  the  romantic 
Julia  of  Mrs.  Coddle’s  story — all  blushes,  tears,  and 
sighs, — who  admires  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Percy  Fitz-Montague  quite  as  much  for  his  large 
whiskers,  white  hands,  and  stalwart  proportions  as 
for  his  piety  and  orthodoxy,  is  as  like  the  fair 
Mabella  of  Miss  Pretty  man’s  fiction  as  sprat  to 
sprat.  But  doubtless  such  novels  have  their  uses. 
They  are  born  of  an  idleness  that  seeks  to  become 
industrious.  And  to  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  to  go  out  shopping,  to  make  slippers  for 
unmarried  parsons,  or  to  talk  small  scandal  in  the 
evening,  is  a state  of  existence  so  very  absurd  and 
inconvenient  that  to  write  even  a bad  novel  and 
swell  the  flood  of  universal  Slop  is  relief  and 
pleasure  in  comparison.  Besides,  it  is  a step  from 
inanition  into  the  world  of  activity;  and  if  the 
activity  be  unwholesome,  it  is  more  wholesome 
than  stagnation. 

And  then  the  poetry  of  the  ladies — what  shall 
be  said  of  that  ? Poetry  ? Alas  ! not  poetry,  but 
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rhyme  and  verse.  Three-fourths  of  the  fair  enthu- 
siasts, in  whose  minds  float  and  wave  the  faint 
reverberations  of  a more  heavenly  music  than  their 
hands  or  instruments  can  ever  make,  know  not  the 
difference  between  poetry  and  verse.  They  con- 
sider the  two  things  to  he  identical,  and  call  the 
noble  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  we 
owe  to  the  learned  divines  and  ripe  scholars  of  the 
age  of  James  I.,  prose;  and  the  limping  rhymes  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
poetry.  Alas ! and  thrice  alas ! that  men  and 
women  should  be  so  stupid  But  the  gentle  ladies 
who  are  thus  ignorant,  having  the  accomplishment 
of  verse,  think  themselves  bound  to  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  their  gift.  Though  they  have  in 
reality  nothing  to  say,  they  imagine  in  their  fond 
folly  that  they  can  transform  the  airy  nothing  into 
a tangible  something,  if  they  can  but  utter  it  in 
rhyme  or  rhythm.  And  it  is  a thousand  to  one 
if  they  even  know  the  difference  between  rhyme 
and  rhythm — two  words  that  resemble  each  other 
in  their  orthography  as  much  as  “ship”  and 
“sheep,”  and  are  about  as  widely  separated  in 
meaning.  And  it  must  be  said  of  and  for  the 
dear  souls  that  they  turn  out  their  rhymes  by 
as  mechanical  and  never-failing  a process  as  Man- 
chester turns  out  calicoes,  or  Birmingham  provides 
mankind  with  buttons  and  screws.  They  rhyme 
upon  a principle  akin  to  that  by  which  Mr. 
Babbage’s  machine  calculates ; and  the  power  they 
possess  is  about  as  wonderful — and  as  useless.  The 
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worst  feature  in  the  ease  is,  that  Slop  editors  of 
provincial  journals  encourage  them  in  their  delu- 
sions, by  printing  the  inanities  in  their  “ Poets’ 
Corner,”  thereby  not  only  instilling  pride  and  con- 
ceit into  their  little  heads,  but  running  the  risk  of 
ruining  all  their  chances  of  matrimony,  and  pre- 
venting their  living  that  nobler  life  of  wives  and 
mothers  for  which  beneficent  Nature  so  wisely 
ordained  their  sex. 

But  let  justice  be  done.  If  the  ladies  publish 
multitudes  of  novels  and  poems,  really  meriting  to 
be  called  “ slop,”  the  slop  is  the  growth  of  their 
ink-bottles,  and  not  of  their  scissors  and  paste-pots. 
It  is  the  male  manufacturers  of  books  who  econo- 
mize the  use  of  the  pen ; who  wield  the  scissors 
with  such  distressing  perseverance,  and  who  dip 
into  the  paste-pot  and  the  gum-bottle  with  such  for- 
midable ingenuity,  as  to  make  the  “ gentle  reader” 
as  much  afraid  to  read  their  books  as  to  purchase 
cheap  sausages.  The  stale  ingredients  of  each  are 
not  easily  to  be  detected.  The  flesh  of  dog  or 
donkey  in  the  one  case,  and  the  stale  materials 
already  digested  by  previous  writers  in  the  other, 
defy  detection  amid  the  rude  and  strong  condiments 
that  are  used  to  disguise  them.  In  the  slop  novel 
of  the  male  sex,  a i-eader  with  a memory  may  some- 
times discover  half  a chapter  “borrowed”  verbatim 
from  “Waverley”  or  “ Rienzi,”  — or  a half- 
forgotten  article  from  an  old  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly 
Review — hashed  up  with  a new  initial,  and  perhaps 
a new  concluding  sentence.  But  the  General 
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Reader — that  omnivorous  monster — who  devours 
without  digesting,  is  nothing  of  a detective.  He 
has  no  memory  worth  a dump.  The  men  of  scissors 
snip  and  cut  from  such  a variety  of  books,  new  and 
old,  as  to  secure  impunity  by  dint  of  their  multi- 
fariousness of  theft;  and  the  General  Reader  is 
none  the  wiser. 

The  Slop  Author  is  a remarkable  person,  and 
one  of  the  most  singular  products  of  our  age. 
There  is  nothing  that  he  cannot  or  that  he  will  not 
undertake  to  write.  His  mind  is  a microcosm  and 
a macrocosm.  His  talents  are  elephantine — either 
to  pick  up  the  pin  or  to  rend  the  oak.  Did  Time 
not  vanquish  him,  he  would  undertake  a whole 
Encyclopaedia.  A new  Bible  or  a new  dictionary,  a 
new  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce;  an  article  for  a 
quarterly  review  or  a daily'-  journal ; a treatise  upon 
political  economy,  or  upon  the  spasmodic  nature  of 
all  true  poetry ; a code  of  art  or  of  morals ; a ser- 
mon or  a pantomime;  a history  of  the  world,  or  a 
fairy-tale  for  Christmas ; an  astronomical  or  a gas- 
tronomical  treatise;  an  introduction  to  a new 
edition  of  the  pre-Scottite  novelists,  or  an  adver- 
tisement for  a new  paletot  of  Messrs.  Aaron  and 
Sons,  or  a new  mantle  of  the  Mourning  Company; 
an  epic  poem,  or  a song  without  sense  for  Mr. 
Crotchet,  the  great  composer,  to  be  sung  by  Mr. 
Alto,  the  great  tenor ; a treatise  upon  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus,  or  a slashing  review  of  the  last 
new  poem  by  Mr.  Misty;— all  these  things  are 
grist  to  this  merry  miller.  Armed  with  his  scissors, 
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he  defies  Time  with  his  scythe.  Ask  him  to  write 
a tragedy — certainty  of  good  payment  being  pre- 
supposed— and  give  him  ten  days  for  the  task,  and 
he  will  undertake  it  and  bring  it  to  you,  all  trig 
and  ready,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Ask  him  for 
a new  History  of  England,  and  give  him  six  months 
for  the  job,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  six  weeks, 
ready  for  the  printer. 

The  Slop  Drama  grows  out  of  slop  literature,  as 
the  branch  grows  from  the  stem.  Shakspeare 
having  possession  of  the  minds  of  theatrical 
managers — not  altogether  because  he  is  Shakspeare, 
but  partly  because  he  is  dead  and  popular,  and  can 
enforce  no  copyright  — the  drama  falls,  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  to  the  level  of 
Slop.  Were  a dramatist  as  great  as  Shakspeare  to 
appear  in  our  day,  who  would  recognise  him  ? 
I\ay,  who  would  tolerate  him?  If  he  were  a poor 
man,  the  other  Shakspeare  would  stand  in  his  way 
to  the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  bread ; and  if  he 
were  a man  of  fortune,  and  wanted  no  bread  out  of 
his  ink-bottle,  Shakspeare  would  alike  shut  him 
out  of  reputation  and  the  chance  of  making  it,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  deadness  of  him — Shakspeare, 
and  of  the  livingness  of  him — the  aspirant.  And 
as  there  is  such  little  remuneration  for  novelty  of 
invention,  and  greatness  and  originality  of  treat- 
ment, how  can  the  man  who  expects  to  live  by  this 
particular  business  fail  to  perceive — time  being 
money — that  to  borrow  takes  less  time  than  to 
create  ? If  a Frenchman  have  an  idea,  why,  upon 
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this  principle,  should  not  an  Englishman  make  use 
of  it,  to  save  labour  ? That  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  the  Slop  Drama.  A man  will  get  thirty 
shillings  for  the  merely  mechanical  labour  of  trans- 
lating and  slightly’-  modifying  a French  vaudeville; 
whereas,  if  he  wrote  an  original  piece,  worth  fifty 
French  vaudevilles,  he  might,  perhaps,  receive  no- 
thing; unless  it  were  the  cold  shoulder  and  a series 
of  insults  and  rebuffs  from  a mercenary  or  stupid 
manager.  The  Slop  Drama  is  not  the  crime  but 
the  misfortune  of  the  dramatic  author,  any  more 
than  slop  tailorship  or  slop  shirtmaking  is  the  crime 
of  the  unfortunates  who  labour  in  these  businesses. 
It  is  both  the  crime  and  the  fortune  of  the  traders  in 
dramatic  representation ; the  stationary  raree  show- 
men, with  houses  over  their  heads,  who  in  an  age 
of  Slop  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  stage,  and  claim 
to  transact  their  business,  as  Aaron  and  Sons  do, 
and  with  no  higher  purpose.  It  is  the  disinclina- 
tion to  pay  to  a living  man  a good  price  for  a good 
thing,  when  dead  men  and  foreigners  stand  in  the 
way,  neither  being  in  the  condition  to  claim  a 
recompence  for  the  labour,  that  reduces  the  original 
drama  of  our  time  to  the  condition  of  Slop.  The 
slop  tailor  and  the  slop  dramatist  are  on  the  same 
footing.  When  the  wage  is  diminished  the  work 
is  scamped,  whether  the  work  be  coats  or  comedies, 
trousers  or  tragedies,  pantaloons  or  pantomimes. 
The  giants  of  literature  no  longer  condescend  to 
write  dramas.  Fate  and  circumstance,  managers 
and  actors,  critics  and  public  are  against  them. 
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Cheapness  is  the  rule,  and  cheapness  produces  its 
natural  fruit — inferiority  and  worthlessness. 

Last  result  of  Slop, — we  have  a Slop  House  of 
Commons  and  Slop  Legislation.  Who,  in  our 
days,  are  the  favourites  of  the  people,  when  the 
people  in  large  numbers  have  the  privilege  of  elec- 
tion? Local  lawyers,  who  have  the  “ gift  of  the 
gab;”  and  local  tradesmen,  with  a similarly  unhappy 
accomplishment.  With  rare  exceptions,  genius, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  statesmanship,  find  no 
favour  among  large  constituencies,  unless  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  purse ; and  Mr.  Snob,  great 
in  local  matters,  great  in  the  vestry,  and  great  in 
the  estimation  of  every  little  snobling  in  the  place, 
becomes  member  for  a metropolitan  borougb,  though 
he  may  have  won  the  wealth  that  alone  qualifies  him 
for  the  distinction  by  means  the  most  disreputable. 
He  may  even  have  been  the  auctioneer  and  under- 
taker of  the  district,  or  the  chief  grocer,  famous 
for  his  piety  and  his  sanded  sugar.  And  the  dunce, 
though  he  may  be  able  to  pay  largely  out  of  the 
fortune  thrown  into  his  lap  by  public  gullibility  or 
lucky  speculation,  may  scarcely  be  able  to  open  his 
mouth  in  a society  of  gentlemen,  without  betraying 
his  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  Slop  members 
of  the  House  are  known  for  the  liberties  they  take 
with  the  aspirates — for  their  muddiness  as  regards 
such  facts  of  history  as  they  may  have  learned — 
for  their  ignorance  of  all  the  rest — for  their  inno- 
cence of  even  a remote  perception  of  great  principles 
— for  their  love  of  small  details — for  their  stupid 
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pertinacity  in  voting  upon  every  motion  which 
comes  before  the  House,  whether  they  understand 
it  or  not — for  their  belief,  that  constant  attendance 
in  Parliament,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
is  of  more  importance  to  their  constituents  and  to 
the  nation  than  statesmanship — and  lor  the  facility 
with  which  a prime  minister  can  wheedle,  and 
cajole,  and  twist  them  into  his  purpose  by  invita- 
tions to  dinner,  or  by  civilities  to  their  wives  and 
daughters.  And  then.  Slop  Members,  with  all 
their  talk  of  purity  and  principle,  honour  and  in- 
dependence, are  arrant  mendicants.  They  are 
generally  wealthy  enough  to  need  no  place  of  pecu- 
niary emolument  for  themselves  ; but  mean  enough 
to  desire  to  quarter  their  cousins  and  dependents, 
and  their  wives’  cousins,  as  well  as  their  chairmen 
of  committees,  and  even  their  bill-stickers  upon  the 
public'service.  Fifty  pounds  a year  in  the  Customs 
or  the  Post  Office  are  a prize  for  the  Slop 
member,  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  needy  voter  of 
Snobbington,  for  services  rendered  at  the  last 
election. 

But  Slop  voters,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
public  interests,  and  if  they  do,  care  nothing, 
deserve  Slop  members.  Fifty  fools  may  choose  a 
wise  man  to  represent  them  ; but  fifty  thousand 
fools  find  it  difficult  in  the  first  place  to  get  a wise 
man  to  undertake  the  ungrateful  labour  of  asking 
their  suffrages ; and  still  more  difficult  to  fix  their 
choice  upon  the  wise  man — if  he  have  been  fool 
enough  to  place  his  wisdom  at  their  mercy. 
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From  Slop  voters  and  Slop  representatives  comes 
naturally  Slop  Legislation ; useless  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  oneyearto  be  found  unwoi’kable tlie next; 
and  an  accumulation  of  acts  on  all  subjects,  great 
and  small,  worthy  and  unworthy,  in  such  manner, 
that  Law,  which  should  be  simple,  intelligible,  and 
founded  on  commonsense  and  justice,  becomes  a 
jumble  of  conflicting  absurdities,  that  no  lifetime, 
however  lengthened,  is  sufficient  to  study,  and  no 
intellect,  however  hardy,  well  trained,  and  compre- 
hensive, is  sufficient  to  master. 

In  fact,  our  modern  civilization  is  altogether 
Slop.  The  ancient  solidity  is  defunct  and  out  of 
fashion.  Cathedrals  have  given  place  to  chapels; 
substance  has  made  way  for  show ; real  turtle  to 
mock ; deeds  to  words ; gentlemen  to  snobs ; and 
gentlewomen  to  what,  for  want  of  a better  word,  I 
must  call  "females.”  At  all  events,  such  seems 
to  me  the  tendency  of  the  age,  morally  and  mate- 
rially. John  Wagstaffe  loves  reality,  thinks  the 
rank  of  a gentleman  the  highest  of  all  ranks  and 
titles,  and  a gentlewoman,  young  or  old,  the  equal 
of  any  crowned  queen  or  empress  in  the  world. 
John  Wagstaffe  loves  the  solid — prefers  silver  to 
electro-plating — and  would  like  to  see  a housemaid 
dress  less  ostentatiously  than,  and  in  a different 
fashion  from,  her  mistress.  He  prefers  a pyramid 
to  a bothv,  and  stone  to  stucco.  . The  age  is  of  a 
different  fancy ; and  though  John  Wagstaffe  can- 
not cure  it  of  its  degeneracy,  he  can  pity  and  de- 
plore it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  WHITES  THE  EULOGIUM  OF  STUPIDITY. 

RASMUS  wrote  the  praise  of  Folly. 

I write  the  eulogium  of  Stupidity. 

I have  never  read  the  book  of  Eras- 
mus, and  probably  never  shall;  and 
neither  know  his  argument  nor  the 
instances  by  which  he  supported  it.  This  fact  I , 
mention,  lest  I should  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 
As  Coleridge  says  in  one  of  his  prefaces, — “ There 
are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  mind ;”  and 
we  must  not  imagine  that  “ every  stream  we  see 
flowing  comes  from  a perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.”  My  ideas  on  this  subject — 
such  as  they  are — are  mine  own,  drawn  out  of  my 
own  fountains  ; although  Erasmus,  out  of  his  foun- 
tains, may,  for  all  I know,  have  drawn  a very 
similar  liquor.  But  I consider  my  theme  a much 
greater  one  than  his.  A fool  may  be  a wise  man ; 
and  a wise  man,  may  be  a fool.  Folly  may  be 
either  a deficiency  or  an  excess  of  wisdom.  “The 
follies  of  the  wise”  would  make  an  instructive 
book,  or  even  a whole  library;  but  Stupidity, 
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without  a scintillation  of  wisdom,  transcends  Folly 
a thousandfold,  is  a greater  power  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  steadiest  bulwarks  of  civilization 
and  society. 

The  advantages  of  Stupidity  are  not  confined  to 
the  stupid  person  himself,  but  extend  their  benign 
ramifications  through  all  the  society,  state,  com- 
monwealth, or  civilization  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.  Is  it  not  palpable  to  every  one  who  looks 
carefully  around  him,  that  all  his  happiest  friends 
are  the  most  stupid,  and  that  men  of  great  intel- 
lect are  seldom  either  contented  in  their  minds  or 
prosperous  in  their  circumstances  ? It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  a certain  amount  of  stu- 
pidity is  absolutely  essential  for  the  achievement 
of  worldly  success.  II  n’y  a que  les  imlecilles  qui 
sont  heureux.  Experience  shows  that  a very  intel- 
lectual shopkeeper  or  trader  will  generally  allow 
his  vagrant  intellect  to  divert  him  from  the  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  wealth,  into  the  broad  way 
that  leads  to  bankruptcy.  The  stupid  man  who 
has  just  wit  enough  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear, 
never  picks  a pocket  or  forges  a bill,  or  gets  into 
any  trouble  that  he  cannot  get  out  of.  Fools  may 
do  such  tilings,  and  fools  only ; but  respectable 
Stupidity,  looking  after  cent,  per  cent,  by  the  re- 
cognised roguery  of  trade,  would  no  more  think  of 
such  aberrations  from  the  line  than  a jackass  or  a 
porker. 

It  is  only  genius  or  talent  that  gets  itself  into 
difficulties,  and  that  miscalculates  the  means  to  its 
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end.  The  truth  was  exemplified  byiEsop — a very 
able  and  doubtless  a very  unhappy  man, — or  if  not 
by  iEsop,  by  Babrius,  in  his  popular  fable  of  the 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  The  hare  was  genius,  and 
went  to  sleep,  full  of  confidence  in  its  own  powers 
to  win  anything  against  any  opponent.  The  tor- 
toise was  the  stupid  and  estimable  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  attended  scrupulously  to  the  task  before 
him,  aud  so  left  genius  in  the  lurch.  Did  ever  a 
poet  make  money,  unless  he  had  some  common- 
place business  to  attend  to,  in  addition  to  his 
poetry?  Shakspeare  the  manager  of  a theatre, 
looking  after  the  main  chance,  may  have  gained  a 
fortune  ; but  Shakspeare  the  poet,  we  may  be  sure, 
never  gained  a penny  by  his  verses.  Was  there 
ever  an  inventor — a man  of  ingenious  mind,  a , 
lively  fancy,  and  a ready  hand,  always  taking  out 
a patent  for  some  admirable  contrivance  of  utility 
or  beauty — who  was  not  poor  and  wretched  ? — or 
who  was  not  compelled,  for  want  of  a few  pounds, 
to  part  with  his  patent  to  some  stupid  capitalist, 
with  just  sufficient  brains  to  know  that  a good 
thin ir  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  brains  of  another? 
The  man  of  genius  is  always  in  advance  of  his 
time,  which  consequently  does  not  care  for  him, 
and  allows  him  to  starve ; but  the  stupid  man  is 
of  his  time— with  it— in  it— lives  by  it,  and  would 
scorn  to  march  an  inch  ahead  of  it.  Bet  a man 
write  a thousand  books,  and  he  will  be  voted  a 
bore  ; but  let  him  sell  a thousand  cheeses,  or  a thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  everyday,  aud  he  will  gain  a 
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comfortable  percentage,  and  no  one  will  hate  him  or 
be  envious  of  him  for  being  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours. The  invariable  tendency  of  Intellect  is  to 
make  a man  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  his  kind  ; 
but  Stupidity  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and  never 
complains.  Occasionally,  u when  it  thinks  that  it 
thinks/’  it  may  be  heard  quoting,  parrot-like,  after 
its  heavy  dinner,  washed  down  by  its  heavy  port, 
the  lines  of  Pope  : — 

“ in  erring  Reason’s  spite 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right.” 

And,  after  all,  Stupidity  is  right,  and  Reason  is  a 
firebrand,  that  would  set  the  world  in  flames,  if  it 
could  work  its  wicked  will.  Luckily  for  humanity, 
Stupidity  is  the  wet  blanket  that  puts  Reason  out, 
and  saves  us  from  the  misery  of  the  conflagration. 
A man  of  any  intellect  at  all  cannot  but  be  discon- 
tented with  much  that  he  sees  in  his  own  condition, 
and  in  that  of  his  fellow-creatures ; but  Stupidity 
takes  the  world  as  it  finds  it — eats  well,  drinks 
well,  sleeps  well,  and  grows  as  sleek,  as  fat,  and  as 
pursy  as  it  can.  Behold  the  sow  upon  the  dung- 
hill, stretched  at  full  length,  with  the  sunshine 
streaming  down  upon  her  ponderous  carcase,  in  the 
warmth  of  which  she  lazily  twitches  her  little  curly 
tail ! — what  cares  she  for  wars  and  rumours  of  wars? 
or  for  the  countless  miseries  that  afllict  both  the 
just  and  the  unjust?  Let  the  lean  philosopher 
groan  over  such  matters,  for  he  is  a fool,  and  may 
have  some  degree  of  sense ; but  the  sow  is  no  fool. 
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but  a stupid.  Satisfied  with  her  dunghill  and  her 
sunshine,  she  grunts  her  acquiescence  in  things  as 
they  are — too  complacently  comfortable  even  to 
pity  the  beggar  who  passes  by  and  envies  her  her 
apathy. 

The  public  advantages  of  Stupidity  are  of  a still 
higher  order,  and  stand  on  a far  more  comprehen- 
sive basis.  Folly  is  the  Liberal  and  the  Reformer, 
but  Stupidity  is  the  great  Conservative.  It  is  this 
element  of  society  that  keeps  its  framework  toge- 
ther. Stupidity — dense,  solid,  granitic,  with  its 
vis  inertia, — enables  society  to  bear  unshaken  all 
the  storms,  buffetings,  and  angry  waters  of  theory 
and  philosophy,  that  would  otherwise  wash  it  away. 
If  the  world,  by  any  unhappy  fatality,  were  at 
some  future  day  to  contain  none  but  clever  men 
and  women,  it  would  speedily  become  an  unfit 
place  for  a gentleman  or  lady  to  live  in — a world 
of  wolves,  and  tigers,  and  boa-constrictors.  Instead 
of  one  war,  every  forty  or  fifty  years  (as  in  our 
stupid  age),  there  would  be  war  perpetually ; 
foreign  war,  civil  war,  household  war, — war  in 
every  shape,  form,  and  degree, — triumphant  anarchy, 
and  a gradual  disappearance  of  the  human  race. 
Behold  the  silkworm,  what  a stupid  creature  it  is, 
and  yet  for  what  immense  quantities  of  its  beau- 
tiful bowels  trade  and  luxury  are  indebted  to  it ! 
Then  look  at  the  spider ; he  also  can  spin  silk,  finer 
and  better  than  that  of  the  silkworm.  But  the 
spider  is  not  stupid.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  re- 
markably clever;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
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Put  him  with  his  fellows — say  a thousand  or  ten 
thousand  of  them ; and  instead  of  spinning  silk, 
like  stupid  silkworms,  the  whole  community  will 
take  to  quarrelling,  out  of  the  sharpness  of  their 
intelligence.  War  and  death  rage  in  the  factory, 
and  lead  to  ultimate  annihilation  of  spiderdom. 
So  would  it  be  with  men,  were  it  not  for  Stupidity. 
At  considerable  intervals  a man  with  a keen  in- 
tellect comes  into  the  world — a fool  only,  and  not 
a stupid  by  any  means, — and  he  discovers  and 
proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  monarchy,  or 
aristocracy,  or  priestcraft,  or  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  is  an  evil  that  ought  forthwith  to  be  abated. 
There  is  immediate  danger  of  an  uproar.  Were  it 
not  for  the  influence  of  blessed  Stupidity,  the  whole 
nation  would  begin  to  think,  and  the  end  would 
be  Revolution.  What  has  caused  the  misfortunes 
of  the  French,  from  1789  to  1815,  and  from  1848 
to  1862?  Their  intelligence,  i.e.,  their  folly — 
nothing  else.  They  were  not  quite  stupid  enough 
to  be  happy  and  contented,  so,  foolish  Monsieur 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  foolish  Monsieur  de 
Voltaire  set  them  a- thinking  on  the  wrong  tack  ; 
and  lo,  the  vessel  of  state  was  cut  loose,  and 
floundered  out  into  the  deep  waters  of  doubt, 
dismay,  and  hopelessness,  where  it  still  drifts  about, 
unconscious  of  a harbour,  sometimes  in  the  pos- 
session of  a mutineer,  at  others  in  that  of  a pirate, 
and  more  generally  with  some  captain  or  other  who 
knows  no  more  than  the  crew  whither  he  is  going 
and  what  he  wants. 
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A social  philosopher — a fool,  certainly,  but  as 
certainly  not  a stupid — preached  to  the  world, 
about  a dozen  years  ago,  the  great  doctrine  that 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ought,  in  common 
fairness,  to  be  equally  shared  amongst  all  mankind, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  poverty 
in  any  true  scheme  of  civilization.  “ Property,” 
said  he,  with  a loud  voioe,  “is  theft.”  If  every  one 
had  been  as  clever,  and  as  foolish,  as  this  philosopher, 
and  had  assented  to  his  logic,  where  should  we  all 
have  been  by  this  time?  Back  again  into  bar- 
barism,— or  very  close  upon  it.  But  the  benevolent 
and  beneficent  agencies  of  Stupidity  came  to  the 
rescue.  Few  people  heard  of  the  philosopher — 
still  fewer  understood  what  he  meant, — and  Stu- 
pidity, when  it  rfzV/hear,  and  did  understand,  instead 
of  grunting  and  laughing  him  down,  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  if  it  had  been  true  to  its  own  nature, 
became  somewhat  alarmed,  aud  began  to  squeak, 
like  the  sow,  its  prototype,  when  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  is  ominously  near  its  throat.  A very 
strong  man,  and  no  fool,  saw  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  and  made  himself  Lord  and  Master, 
by  force  of  the  acquiescence  of  Stupidity,  and  has 
consoled  it,  flattered  it,  and  fattened  it  ever  since. 
Under  his  fostering  care,  Stupidity  has  grown 
richer  than  ever;  and  foolish  intellect  has  had  to  look 
for  a home  somewhere  else  than  in  his  dominions. 

Nor  in  our  own  realm  is  there  much,  if  any, 
chance  for  those  fools,  the  over-ardent  reformers, 
and  the  apostles  of  a new  social  philosophy.  You 
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may  batter  down  stone  walls,  but  a fortification  of 
mud  and  earth  defies  your  cannon-balls.  You  may 
send  your  shot  through  Vauban’s  masterpiece  of 
building,  but  you  can  do  nothing  against  bales  of 
cotton.  How  are  you  to  reason  with  midges  ? 
You  can  kill  them  by  thousands  (which  proves 
nothing),  but  they  come  on  in  millions.  To  argue 
with  a crowd,  in  a direction  contrary  to  its  Stupidity 
or  prejudice,  is  to  attempt  a more  hopelessly-aggra- 
vating task  than  that  of  Sisyphus.  For  what  use 
are  the  old  ruts  left,  unless  for  Stupidity  to  travel 
in  ? Stupidity  takes  the  comfortable  side,  and 
does  not  meddle  with  principles.  It  cobbles  the 
old  shoe,  and  does  not  fashion  a new  boot.  It  sees 
that  there  may  be  one  abuse  here,  or  another  there, 
but  feels  that  it  would  be  far  too  much  trouble  to 
attempt  to  remedy  either.  It  admits  that  there  may 
be  a deluge,  but  says  “ it  will  not  be  in  my  time 
and,  like  a good,  easy,  amiable  creature — which 
it  is, — tells  poets  to  sweep  crossings,  and  not  bother 
their  brains ; and  philosophers  to  grow  mangold- 
wurzel,  or  spin  calico,  or  retail  adulterated  beer, 
and  not  perplex  themselves  about  the  schemes  of 
Providence  or  the  happiness  of  society. 

I like  Stupidity.  It  keeps  the  peace.  It  anchors 
the  ship.  It  favours  the  Lord  Mayor’s  coach.  It 
supports  Law  and  Physic.  It  maintains  crinoline 
and  men’s  hats.  It  unsettles  nothing.  It  is  the 
break  and  the  buffer  of  the  train.  It  makes  the 
world  habitable ; and  if  you  are  a man  of  genius, 
and  by  any  chance  happen  to  become  fashionable. 
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it  shouts  and  follows  in  your  track  without  knowing 
anything  about  you  ; and  swells  the  chorus  of  your 
fame  with  its  multitudinous  gruntings.  Blessings 
upon  it ! In  its  case  the  prayers  of  the  Eastern 
people  for  the  despotic  sovereigns  are  fulfilled.  It 
lives  eternally.  Its  shadow  never  grows  less. 
Law  supports  it.  Literature  panders  to  it.  Fashion 
loves  it.  Custom  perpetuates  it.  Respectability 
worships  it.  It  pervades  the  earth  like  an  atmo- 
sphere, and,  though  the  stars  of  genius  shine 
through  it,  men  live  not  by  the  stars,  but  by  the 
air  and  the  earth.  It  is  great  as  truth,  and,  like 
the  truth,  it  prevails.  Stupidity  for  ever  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  HAS  A FLING  AT  CRITICS  AND 
CRITICASTERS. 

PARTICULAR  favourite  of  mine,  my 
excellent  and  modest  friend,  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh,  has  recently  published  a poem. 
I shall  not  say  whether  I think  it  good 
or  bad ; but  taking  a lively  interest 
both  in  him  and  in  his  fame,  I have  looked  Avith 
some  curiosity  at  the  reviews,  notices,  or  criticisms 
of  his  production,  as  they  have  appeared  in  daily, 
Aveekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  journals.  I have 
often  been  amused — sometimes  disgusted — at  what 
I have  thus  seen.  One  reviewer  thinks  the  poem 
“ sublime another  says  it  is  “ commonplace a 
third  affirms  it  to  be  “ highly  polished  and  exqui- 
sitely musical;’5  a fourth  asserts  it  to  be  “ harsh 
and  rugged  a fifth  proclaims  it  to  be  an  “ honour 
to  the  age  and  to  English  literature while  a 
sixth  considers  it  to  be  “ mere  sickly  trash.” 
Half  a dozen  others,  instead  of  propounding  any 
opinions  upon  it,  betake  themselves  to  narrating, 
in  the  baldest  prose,  the  simple  and  graceful  little 
story  on  Avhich  it  is  founded.  Of  course  they 
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utterly  destroy  the  whole  charm  of  the  narrative ; 
forgetting,  as  they  do,  that  no  story  is  much  better 
than  any  other  story,  except  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  told.  A stupid  fellow  would  tell  you  the  story 
of  Paradise  Lost,  or  Comus,  or  Ilamlet,  or  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  in  such  a manner  as  to  squeeze  out  of 
it  the  life  and  soul,  and  even  the  visible  form  and 
substance.  But  the  treatment  of  my  friend’s  book, 
and  the  conflicting  verdicts  passed  by  a few  of  the 
wise  men,  and  a greater  number  of  the  noodles  of 
criticism,  have  led  me  to  put  down  the  following 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  modern  Criticism. 

As  Poetry  is  totally  distinct  from  Poetastery,  so 
is  Criticism  not  to  be  confounded  with  Criticastri- 
cism.  For  true  Poetry,  and  for  competent,  con- 
scientious Criticism,  all  friends  and  lovers  of  lite- 
rature have  the  highest  reverence.  The  world 
cannot  have  too  much  of  either.  But  of  Poetastery, 
a small  dose  will  suffice;  and  if  Criticastricism — 
which  was  once  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
foolish  tongues  of  society,  but  has  now  invaded, 
and  almost  monopolized  the  newspapers  and  all 
the  other  organs  of  printed  publicity — were  utterly 
abolished,  the  world  would  be  none  the  poorer. 

Poetastery  is  a comparatively  small  evil ; for  in- 
dulgence in  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  printing 
and  publishing,  is  quite  consistent  with  high  feel- 
ing, a gentle  nature,  and  a refined  taste.  It  does 
little  or  no  harm  to  any  one;  and  its  positive 
merit  is  that  it  encourages  the  trades  of  the  paper- 
maker,  the  printer,  and  the  bookbinder.  But  for 
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Critic- Ass-tricism  [and  as  I am  the  inventor  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  entitled  to  pronounce  it  as  I 
please,  I beg  that  it  may  have  the  double  s,  and  a 
strong  accent  on  the  third  syllable]  there  is  nothing 
<rood  to  be  said.  It  is  like  intolerance — an  ignorant 
and  offensive  assumption  of  superiority.  It  sits  on 
the  judgment-seat,  with  ears  like  Midas,  and  brays 
at  men  and  women  whose  boots  it  is  not  worthy  to 
brush.  Quite  as  rare  as  the  true  Poet,  the  great 
Painter  and  Sculptor,  or  the  divine  Musician,  is  the 
large-minded  and  full-hearted  Critic,  worthy  to  be 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  great  tribunal  of 
Literature. 

But  the  criticasters  swarm  in  the  streets  : you 
meet  them  at  every  corner — at  dinner-parties,  at 
tea-parties,  at  balls,  at  clubs;  and,  if  you  are  a 
man  upon  town,  at  chop-houses  and  taverns.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes ; firstly, 
of  men  who  cannot  write  books,  or  paint  pictures, 
or  model  statues,  or  compose  music  — for  utter 
absence  of  brains  ; but  who  are  not  aware  of  their 
ignorance,  in  consequence  of  the  superabundance 
of  their  conceit.  Secondly,  of  men  who  have  a 
modicum  of  brains,  but  not  sufficient  for  any  pur- 
pose of  excellence,  and  who  having  tried  to  create 
in  art  or  literature,  have  fallen  short  on  the  shady 
side  of  mediocrity,  and  had  their  milk  of  human 
kindness  acidulated  and  curdled  to  the  requisite 
sourness  for  the  trade  of  Critic-ASS-tricism.  Thirdly, 
of  young  men,  fit  for  nobler  purposes,  who  imagine, 
in  the  presumption  and  fire  of  youth,  that  it  is  a 
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grand  thing  to  be  ill-natured,  and  who  endeavour 
to  prove  their  pith  and  valour,  which  no  one  dis- 
putes, by  running  amuck  at  men  old  enough  to  be 
their  fathers,  who  have  established  their  reputation 
in  fifty  well-fought  fields.  These  youths  raise  the 
warwhoop  and  wield  the  tomahawk  with  a fierce- 
ness that  causes  the  idle  world  to  stare  and  won- 
der. This  achieved,  their  immediate  end  is  accom- 
plished. There  is  little  or  no  chance  that  any 
criticaster  belonging  to  the  first  or  second  class 
will  ever  ripen  into  a Critic,  but  there  is  hope  for 
the  rash  and  impetuous  young  gentlemen  of  the 
third  species,  when  age  and  experience  and  a little 
attrition  on  the  rough  shore  of  society  shall  have 
rubbed  their  corners  off.  Then,  and  then  only, 
may  they  mature  into  generous,  although  rigid, 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Letters,  and  take  more  plea- 
sure (as  true  critics  always  do)  in  discovering  great 
beauties,  than  in  hunting  out  petty  faults  and 
dark  spots  on  the  disc  of  genius. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  for  the  present, 
the  smart  and  “ fast  ” young  gentlemen,  who  are 
but  sowing  the  wild  oats  of  their  literary  career, 
and  who  will  in  due  time  become  portly  gentlemen 
and  honest  citizens  in  the  great  Republic  of  Art 
and  Letters,  I shall  arrange  a little  more  particu- 
larly, into  their  several  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
the  great  army  of  the  utter,  the  hopeless,  and  the 
absolute  criticasters.  “ Brains,”  and  “ No  Brains,” 
would  be  the  easiest  divisions  into  which  they  can 
be  drafted  off.  But  as  such  a classification  would 
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be  much  too  vague,  I shall  divide  them  into  the 
following  : — 

I.  The  good-natured  criticasters,  who  praise 
books,  and  who  uniformly  select  the  worst,  tamest, 
and  weakest  passage  in  the  novel,  poem,  or  history, 
as  the  best. 

II.  The  criticasters  who  maliciously  select  the 
worst  passage  in  a book  and  proclaim  it  to  be  the 
best. 

III.  The  ill-natured  criticasters,  who  abuse  or 
“ cut  up  ” books,  and  select  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  passages  as  specimens  of  the  author’s  un- 
fitness for  his  task. 

IV.  The  criticasters  who  write  at  books  without 
having  read  a page  of  them. 

V.  The  criticasters  who  write  upon  books  after 
having  read  them,  but  who  always  fail  to  perceive 
their  drift  or  merit,  or  even  their  defects. 

VI.  The  criticasters  who  know  the  author,  and 
say  a kind  word  for  him,  but  in  such  a way  as  to 
do  him  no  service. 

VII.  The  criticasters  who  know  the  author,  and 
have  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  and  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  stern  impartiality,  and  the  powerlessness 
of  friendship  to  lead  them  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty,  “ pitch  into  him.” 

VIII.  The  criticasters  who  do  not  know  the 
author,  and  never  heard  of  him,  and  for  that  reason 
think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  abuse  his  book 
and  to  ignore  his  merit. 

IX.  The  criticasters  who  hate  the  author  be- 
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cause  he  is  great  and  distinguished,  and  has  achieved 
a success  which  has  been  denied  to  themselves. 

X.  The  criticasters  who  do  not  hate  the  author 
for  his  greatness,  but  for  his  neglect  in  not  having 
asked  them  to  dinner. 

XI.  The  criticasters  who  dislike  the  author  be- 
cause he  has  red  hair,  or  black  hair,  or  because  he 
squints,  and  who  vent  the  necessary  displeasure 
upon  his  book. 

XII.  The  criticasters  who  have  written  popular 
books,  and  cannot  endure  that  any  one  else  should 
share  the  public  favour. 

XIII.  The  criticasters  who  have  written  un- 
popular books,  and  who,  consequently,  desire  that 
every  one  else  should  be  as  unpopular  as  them- 
selves. 

XIV.  The  criticasters  who  have  no  time  to  read, 
and  to  justify  their  opinion,  good  or  bad,  and  who 
write  at  hazard. 

XV.  The  criticasters  who  have  no  conscience, 
and  who  think  it  right  to  be  witty  and  smart  at 
an  author’s  expense,  even  although  they  misquote 
him,  and  pervert  his  words  or  his  meaning  for  the 
purpose. 

XVI.  The  criticasters  who  desire,  above  all 
things,  to  show  what  an  ignoramus  the  author  is, 
and  how  very  clever  they  are  themselves ; even 
although  it  happen  that  the  only  information  they 
have  upon  the  subject  on  which  they  write  is  de- 
rived from  the  author  whom  they  denounce. 

XVII.  The  criticasters  who  think  it  effective  to 
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be  funny — even  in  reviewing  a sermon  or  a mathe- 
matical treatise. 

XVIII.  The  criticasters  who  will  not  see  any 
demerit  in  a favourite. 

XIX.  The  criticasters  who  will  not  see  any 
merit  in  an  opponent. 

XX.  The  criticasters  who  have  no  grudge  against 
the  author,  hut  have  against  his  publisher,  and 
smash  the  author  accordingly. 

XXI.  The  criticasters  who  may  have  borrowed 
money  of  an  author,  and,  failing  to  pay  it,  hate 
him  and  his  book  in  consequence. 

XXII.  The  criticasters  who  want  to  borrow 
money  of  an  author,  and  who  think  no  way  sc 
effectual  to  sap  the  fortress  of  his  prudence  or  sus- 
picion as  extravagant  praise  of  his  genius. 

XXIII.  The  criticasters  who  fancy  that  the 
author  is  a criticaster  himself,  and  once  reviewed 
their  poem — or  play — unkindly  or  unjustly,  and 
who  take  their  revenge  upon  him  every  time  he 
appears  in  print. 

XXIV.  The  criticasters  who  know  your  genius, 
and  hate  you  cordially,  but  who,  having  some  little 
remnant  of  a conscience,  neither  like  to  praise  nor 
condemn  you,  and  hit  upon  the  middle  course  of 
linking  your  good  book,  in  one  review,  with  the  very 
bad  book  of  some  one  else,  leaving  a silly  or  careless 
public  to  infer  that  the  authors  thus  chained  to- 
gether in  the  Critic-ASS-tri-cism  are  of  equal  merit. 

XXV.  The  criticasters  who  sell  the  books  they 
review,  and  never  cut  the  leaves,  lest  they  should 
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diminish  their  value  as  new  books,  and  push  them 
down  into  the  second-hand  category. 

Not  to  be  personal,  let  us,  (?’.<?.,  the  reader  and 
myself)  suppose  that  there  are  before  us  several 
criticasters  drawn  out  of  these  twenty-five  classes ; 
and  that  their  names  are  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  E.,  &c. 
Let  us,  furthermore,  suppose  that  a new  book  has 
just  appeared — a poem — a novel — or  a history; 
that  the  book  is  good ; that  the  frogs  are  in  their 
own  pool  of  critic-ASS-tri-cism,  and  that  they  have 
just  begun  croaking. 

A.  leads  off  thus  : — 

My  head  is  wooden : ’tis  an  age  of  wood, — 

Who  is  not  wooden,  is  nor  great  nor  good. 

B.  follows  : — 

My  spectacles  are  yellow : let  none  dare 
To  say  that  skies  are  blue,  or  earth  is  fair. 

C.  prolongs  the  noise  : — 

He  gives  no  dinners : how  can  he  rehearse 
Great  thoughts  or  deeds  in  memorable  verse  ? 

Give  me  the  poet  who  can  keep  a cook 

And  choicest  wines ; or  else — I’ll  damn  his  book. 

D. ,  who  is  melancholy,  adds  his  croak  thus : — 

My  harp’s  unstrung : I hate  the  common  loon, 

Who  talks  to  me  of  harmouy  and  tune; 

I feel  unwholesome,  jaundiced,  and  awry; 

The  art  of  writing’s  dead ; — low  let  it  lie ! 

E. ,  who  is  sour  as  verjuice,  croaks  still  more 
lustily  : — 
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I’ve  failed ; and  shall  another  man  succeed  ? 

Not  if  by  spiteful  pen,  or  tongue,  or  deed, 

Or  shrug  suggestive,  I can  blight  his  fame. 

And  tag  disfavour  to  his  hateful  name. 

And  thus  they  continue,  all  through  the  Alphabet. 
You  will  afterwards  find  their  opinions  stated  at 
greater  length  in  the  Driveller,  the  Twinkler,  the 
Snarler,  the  Howler,  the  Scarifier,  and  perhaps  in 
such  great  lights  of  the  provinces  who  keep  a Lon- 
don Correspondent  to  twaddle  for  them,  as  the 
“ Snobbington  Gazette”  or  the  “ Goslington  In- 
dependent.” Of  them  it  may  be  truly  said, — 

They  cannot  map  the  poet’s  soul ! 

How  can  their  little  pens  define 
So  great  a world,  from  pole  to  pole, 

With  all  its  climates  as  they  shine? 

How  can  they  trace  the  stormy  seas, 

And  mountain  ranges  of  his  mind, — 

Its  wild  wood-paths  and  flowery  leas, 

Its  rivers  rippling  to  the  bi-eeze, 

Its  forests  waving  to  the  wind  ? — 

To  map  such  world  needs  space  in  heaven ; 

To  see  it  needs  the  sun  for  taper, 

While  to  their  search,  though  much  they’ve  striven. 
Unhappy  souls ! are  only  given 
A rushlight,  and  a sheet  of  paper. 

I may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I once  published 
a poem  myself,  when  I was  but  one-and-twenty. 
The  more  fool  I ! How  many  copies  does  the  reader 
think  were  sold  to  the  intelligent  public  ? Nine — 
only  nine ! But  the  public,  as  the  late  John 
Reeves  used  to  say  in  the  farce — “ the  public,  sir,, 
is  a hass.” 

o 2 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  GIVES  HIS  OPINION  UPON  TITLES  OF 
HONOT7K  AND  DISHONOITE  IN  BAEATAEIA. 

F I were  the  founder  and  lawgiver  of  a 
new  republic  in  Utopia — which  I do 
not  wish  to  be, — or  if  I were  governor 
of  the  island  of  Barataria  instead  of 
Sancho  Panza,  and  had  any  subjects 
to  govern,  I think  I should  try  the  effect  of  a new 
kind  of  title  upon  the  manners  and  morality  of 
my  people.  I should  have  titles  of  honour  to 
reward  the  good,  and  titles  of  dishonour  to  punish 
the  bad.  If  a title  of  honour  supposes  the  existence 
of  honour  in  or  confers  honour  upon  an  individual, 
why  should  there  not  be  titles  of  dishonour?  If 
there  be  majesty  in  a king  or  queen,  grace  in  a 
duke,  lordship  in  a marquis,  excellency  in  an 
ambassador,  holiness  in  a pope,  reverence  in  a 
clergyman,  or  worthship  in  a magistrate,  why 
should  Such  titles  not  be  reversible  in  the  case  of 
any  great  or  flagrant  demerit,  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  stigmatize  in  the  eye  of  the  com- 
munity? For  instance,  in  my  Barataria,  a man 
convicted  of  any  scandalous  breach  of  the  pro- 
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prieties  and  decencies  of  life,  should  be  called 
“ Your  Irreverence,”  or  “ Your  Filthiness.”  An 
ambassador  who  had  failed  in  his  mission,  and 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  Barataria  to  his  own  want 
of  common  sense  or  knowledge  of  his  business, 
should  be  addressed  as  “ His  Stupidity.”  If  I had 
occasion  to  speak  of  a pope  who  had  slaughtered 
his  subjects  by  means  of  foreign  soldiers,  I might 
consider  whether  he  had  not  acquired  a claim  to 
the  title  of  “ His  Ferocity.”  A fraudulent  attorney 
or  banker  should  be  addressed  as  “ Your  Villany.” 
A tradesman  convicted  of  adulterating  his  goods, 
or  defrauding  rich  or  poor,  by  short  weight  or 
measure,  should  be  addressed  in  all  matters  of 
business  as  “His  Roguery,”  or  “ His  Rascality.” 
A convicted  felon  of  any  kind  should  all  his  life 
long  be  known  to  the  little  world  that  cared  about 
him  as  “The  most  Ignoble  and  very  Dishonourable 
Felon  or  Thief,”  John  or  Obadiah,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

If  my  people  persisted  in  speaking  of  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal,  I should  encourage  them 
to  say  “ His  Protuberance”  or  “ His  Gluttony”  the 
Alderman ; — provided  always,  that  the  Alderman 
in  question  sinned  in  that  particular  direction. 
For  it  does  not  follow  that  a man  must  be  fat 
because  he  is  an  Alderman ; or  that,  fat  or  lean, 
he  should  be  unduly  addicted  to  the  pleasures — or 
vices — of  the  table  and  the  bottle.  “ His  Pettv 
Meanness”  should  be  the  prefix  to  the  name  of  a 
Miser,  or  of  a low  swindler  3 while  “ His  Brutal 
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Cowardice”  should  be  the  inalienable  appendage 
to  the  name  of  him  who  had  beaten  his  wife,  or 
lifted  his  hand  in  anger  against  any  woman  or 
child  whatsoever.  I do  not  think  I should  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  a schoolmaster ; for  a 
schoolmaster  who  punishes  in  anger,  rather  than 
in  sorrow,  is  a brute,  for  whom  I have  no  sym- 
pathy. A rich  woman  who  ran  away  from  her  hus- 
band in  company  with  a footman  should  never  be 
mentioned,  except  as  “ Her  Lewdness”  Lady  This, 
or  Mrs.  That ; and  a systematic  seducer  of  women, 
one  of  the  most  odious  of  mankind,  and  worse,  in 
my  estimation,  as  Governor  of  Barataria,  than  a 
burglar  or  murderer,  should  have  his  title  duly  set 
forth  as  “ His  Cowardly,  Selfish,  and  Unmanly 
Villany” — John,  James,  Lothario,  or  whatever 
else  the  wretched  creature’s  name  might  be. 

If  there  were  any  particularly  great  snob  in  my 
dominions — some  offensive  toady  and  tuft-hunter 
— who  stuck  to  the  skirts  of  wealthy  or  celebrated 
people,  and  pandered  to  their  vices  or  their  weak- 
nesses ; — a man  with  much  impudence,  little  brains, 
and  no  manners,  and  he  lived,  let  me  suppose,  in  a 
district  called  Fawny  Court,  I would  set  my  royal 
mark  upon  him,  and  send  him  a parchment  duly  en- 
grossed and  sealed,  in  which  his  title  should  be  set 
forth  [not  a hereditary  title,  for  his  son  might 
happen  to  be  a gentleman],  and  in  which  and  by 
which  he  should  be  solemnly  created — “ the  Snob 
of  Fawny  Court,”  just  as  if  he  had  been  a great 
and  a good  man  and  a true  gentleman,  I should 
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have  made  him  Marquis  or  Duke  of  Fawny  Court, 
or  some  other  place. 

If  one  of  my  judges,  holding  his  court  in  my 
assize  town  of  Silvcrford  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
guilty  of  any  want  of  ordinary  courtesy  to  my 
sheriff  or  the  landed  gentry  of  the  county  attending 
the  assizes  at  much  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
and  solely  because  it  was  their  public  duty  so  to 
do,  I should  not  elevate  that  judge  to  the  peerage 
as  Earl  of  Silverford,  but  should  pull  him  down  a 
peg  or  two,  and  create  him  by  letters  patent — the 
“Churl  of  Silverford”  aforesaid;  a title  that  he 
would  well  deserve,  and  which  would  not  taint  or 
diminish  his  legal  reputation,  or  make  him  a worse 
judge. 

And  coming  to  breaches  of  propriety,  honour, 
or  law,  in  greater  personages,  occurring,  it  might 
be,  in  the  case  of  any  of  my  cotemporary  sovereigns 
— of  Lilliput  or  Blefuscu — I might  think  it  desir- 
able, if  either  of  them  had  broken  a solemn  oath, 
and  I was  at  war  with  him,  to  speak  of  him  to 
my  Parliament  as  “ His  Sanguinary  Perjury  the 
King  or  Emperor”  of  Lilliput  or  Blefuscu  afore- 
said. This  of  course  I should  only  do  if  it  were 
safe  to  speak  the  truth ; for  even  in  Barataria  I 
should  study  my  Macchiavelli  as  well  as  my  Puffen- 
dorff,  and  my  Talleyrand  as  well  as  my  Roche- 
foucauld. “ Truth  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  spoken,” 
says  the  worldly-wise  proverb.  If  it  were,  the 
world  would  become  rather  too  uncomfortable  to 
most  of  us.  I certainly  should  not  speak  it  to  any 
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kings  or  emperors  that  happened  to  be  much  more 
powerful  than  myself,  lest  I should  thereby  run 
the  risk  of  losing  my  beautiful  Barataria,  and  my 
gubernatorial  chair.  Insincerity  is  a polite  accom- 
plishment, which  great  people  are  compelled  to 
acquire  as  a necessary  part  of  their  education.  The 
greater  the  personage,  the  greater  must  he  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  speech,  if  he  would  get  successfully 
through  the  world.  And  in  my  island  I would  not 
allow  my  intellect  to  run  away  with  my  prudence, 
or  my  abstract  wisdom  to  interfere  with  my  need- 
ful policy. 

Thus,  you  see,  I am  fit  to  rule  Barataria;  and 
if  ever  J shall  be  seated  on  a throne  in  that  fair 
land,  I shall  certainly  try  the  effect  of  such  titles 
of  dishonour  as  I have  cited.  If  policy  dictate  to 
omit  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  the 
operation  of  the  scheme,  no  such  policy  will  inter- 
fere with  its  operation  upon  my  own  docile,  obe- 
dient, and  intelligent  people.  And  the  project 
will  recommend  itself  to  their  sagacity,  were  it 
only  that  a fair  trial  of  it  might  show  a saving  in 
police  and  prison  rates,  and  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  judges  and  the  law  courts.  And  to 
make  the  system  more  completely  operative,  I 
should  introduce  a few  new  titles  of  honour  as  well 
as  of  dishonour.  Any  worthy  man  and  good 
fellow  who  should  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  whether  he  were  hedger  or  ditcher, 
scavenger,  clerk,  or  mechanic,  who  should  pay  his 
way,  owe  no  man  anything,  and  maintain  his 
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family  by  his  honest  exertions,  should  be  addressed 
as  “His  Dignity  John  Brown  or  Smith/’  and  the 
wife  who  loved  him  and  aided  him  to  rear  his 
family  in  respectability  and  decency,  should  be 
“ Pier  Dignity  Mrs.  Brown  or  Smith.”  My  poets, 
who  used  the  noble  gift  of  their  genius  to  the 
enrichment  of  Baratarian  literature,  and  wrote  no 
line  that  could  call  a blush  into  the  cheek  of  youth 
or  maturity,  should  be  called  “ The  Most  Honour- 
able and  Most  Noble  the  Bards.”  His  Lordship 
the  Earl  should  be  taught  to  exchange  courtesies 
and  ideas  with  His  Usefulness  the  Mechanic ; and 
His  Grace  the  Duke  should  think  it  no  derogation 
from  his  rank  to  shake  hands,  dine,  or  sup  with 
His  Probity  the  Farm  Labourer ; or  Her  Benevo- 
lence the  Baker’s  Wife,  who  gave  a loaf  now  and 
then — with  a good  heart  and  free  hand,  and  perhaps 
a shilling  besides — to  the  poor  starving  mother 
and  her  orphan  children,  that  might  have  been 
refused  relief  by  the  flinty-hearted  officials  of  the 
parish.  J’ai  dit. — Enough  said.  These  shall  be 
the  polite  observances  and  customs  of  Barataria; — 
when  I get  there. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  EXPLAINS,  ON  TIIE  AUTHORITY  OF  GENERAL 
SQUASH,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
“ CRITTERS  ” AND  “ CREATURES." 

HEN  I travelled  in  America  some 
years  ago,  in  search  of  newer  scenes 
and  a newer  people  than  the  Rhine 
or  France  afford,  I made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a very  excellent  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  His  name  was  Reuben  Squash, 
and  he  was  bothrn  general  and  a judge.  He  was 
very  tall,  lean,  and  sallow ; he  was  seldom  without 
a quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  except  at  dinner 
and  other  meals,  and,  I suppose,  when  he  slept. 
He  was  a marvellously  accomplished  adept  in  the 
great  art  and  mystery  of  spitting.  I verily  believe 
that  in  pacing  about  a room  he  could  squirt 
through  the  keyhole  without  impinging  upon  its 
sides,  and  land  the  deposit  safely  upon  the  outer 
door-mat ; and  that,  if  he  took  aim  at  any  parti- 
cular spot  on  floor  or  carpet  within  six  or  eight 
paces,  were  it  no  bigger  than  a parched  pea,  he 
could  cover  it  with  more  than  the  accuracy  of  a 
chasseur  de  Vincennes  or  a Wimbledon  rifleman. 
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I have  heard  him  deliver  his  judgments  in  open 
court — judgments  worthy  of  any  chief  justice  or 
lord  chancellor  that  ever  adorned  Westminster  Hall 
or  Lincoln’s  Inn — in  the  midst  of  a shower  of  his 
own  dispersing — the  attorneys,  the  witnesses,  the 
spectators,  and  even  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  squirt- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  unconscious  imitation ; 
and  thinking  no  more  of  it  than  of  the  act  of 
respiration.  General  Squash — for  he  preferred  his 
military  to  his  judicial  title — had  no  other  defect, 
that  I am  aware  of,  and  was  not  only  a very  learned 
but  a very  shrewd  and  sensible  person.  The  par- 
ticular Yankee  dialect  of  the  New  England  States 
was  not  so  strongly  marked  in  him  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a travelling  stranger  like  myself, 
except  now  and  then  in  the  undue  emphasis  and 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  letter  / in  such 
words  as  Italian,  which  he  pronounced  /-talian ; 
and  engine,  which  was  always  eng-ine ; and  in  the 
constant  use  which  he  made  of  the  word  “ critter,” 
as  distinguished  from  “ creature.”  The  word  was 
so  often  employed  by  him — to  mark  his  contempt 
of  people  he  did  not  like — that  I asked  him  one  day 
to  explain  the  exact  shade  of  difference  between  the 
two.  I was  so  pleased  with  the  utility  of  “ critter,” 
as  something  less  noble  than  “ creature,”  that  I 
have  ever  since  been  of  opinion  that,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  might  adopt  it  with  advantage. 
The  General  explained  himself  somewhat  after  this 
fashion: — “The  word  'creature,’”  said  he,  “im- 
plies a certain  amount  of  goodness,  beauty,  respect, 
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and  love — as  when  we  talk  of  any  of  God’s 
creatures;  whereas  ‘critter’  is  always  associated 
with  some  idea  of  inferiority  in  the  person  so  desig- 
nated ; and  of  good,  or  even  ill-natured  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  when  I tell  you 

that  Miss  or  Mrs.  A is  a creature,  you  will 

learn,  if  you  do  not  interrupt  me  before  I have 
finished  speaking,  that  I consider  her  lovely  either 
in  her  mind  or  person,  or  both.  But  were  I to  call 
her  a ‘critter,’  and  no  more,  you  would  be  justified 
in  believing  that,  in  my  opinion,  she  was  either  a 
slut,  a scold,  a scandal-monger,  a fool,  a tippler,  or 
a flirt,  and  that  I had  no  respect  for  her.  If  I said 
to  you  in  the  street,  f Look  at  that  lovely  creature  !’ 
it  would  probably  be  to  direct  your  attention  either 
to  a fine  woman  or  a beautiful  child.  But  if  I said, 
‘ Look  at  that  pretty  critter  /’  the  words  might 
apply  to  a good-looking  nigger-child,  or  to  a pet 
poodle,  or  a prancing  horse.  If  I say  that  Mr.  B.’s 
grandmother  is  a “ good  old  creature,”  I mean  that 
she  is  and  has  been  good  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  that  she  is  still  in  possession  of  those 
faculties  of  heart  and  mind  which  inspire  respect 
and  affection ; but  if  I say  that  she  is  c a good  old 
critter,’  I imply  some  deficiency  of  character  or 
intellect  which  may  have  pertained  to  her  all  her 
life,  or  be  the  result  of  old  age  and  infirmity.  So, 
when  I call  a man  a ‘ critter,’  you  may  be  sure  that 
I think  him  a cheat,  a fool,  or  a mean  fellow, — a 
man  that  I could  not  fight  with  if  he  challenged 
me,  but  whom  I could  treat,  in  case  of  need,  to  a 
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taste  of  a cowhide.  Ours  is  a great  country,  sir — 
a very  great  country,  but  it  swarms  with  critters, 
as  you  will  see,  if  you  travel  much  amongst  us,  and 
open  your  eyes  as  you  go.  They  are  the  unwhole- 
some growth  of  our  overripe  civilization,  and  of 
our  too  much  liberty.” 

At  this  point  I interrupted  the  General,  and 
noticed  that  the  Americans  abused  their  own 
country  and  countrymen,  but  that  they  would  not 
allow  Englishmen  to  breathe  a disparaging  syllable. 
“ May  I say,”  I added,  “ that  in  my  opinion  you 
really  have  too  much  liberty?” 

“ Certainly  not,  sir ; Englishmen  don’t  under- 
stand us,  and  never  can,  until  they  have  lived 
twenty  years  among  us,  and  ceased  to  he  English- 
men. They  talk  of  us  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
ignorance,  and  only  stumble  upon  the  truth  by 
accident;  and  when  they  have  got  it,  hurt  their 
shins  over  it,  for  they  don’t  know  how  to  turn  it 
to  the  slightest  advantage.  But  to  return  to  our 
critters,  who  are  useful  in  their  way,  no  doubt,  like 
everything  else  that  God  has  created — for  even 
skunks  must  be  good  for  something  if  we  could  but 
discover  it.  In  every  country  there  are  critters  in 
private  life,  for  every  country  has  its  shallow-pated 
fools,  and  mean  or  dastardly  cheats,  humbugs,  and 
false  pretenders;  but  our  country  has  the  unhappy 
privilege — the  consequence  of  our  over  liberty — of 
possessing  an  amount  of  public  critterism  known 
to  no  other  nation  under  the  sun.  I will  cite  a 
few  examples. 
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“ For  instance : there  is  amongst  us  a class  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  pretend  to  have  a 
mission.  Now,  a man  who  thinks  he  has  a mission 
is  a bore  as  well  as  a critter ; but  when  a hundred 
or  so  of  these  bores  and  critters  get  together,  and 
commence  talking — upon  such  a question,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  abolition  of  ‘ nigger’  slavery,  which 
is  the  favourite  c mission’  of  a great  many  of  our 
people,  who  have  more  tongue  than  brains,  and 
who  are  too  plentifully  endowed  with  what  I call 
the  pernicious  gift  of  the  gab — critterism  is  ram- 
pant and  triumphant.  They  pretend  to  hate  nigger 
slavery  so  intensely  (I  am  one  who  hate  it  sincerely) 
that  they  talk  as  if  they  would  set  all  the  slaves 
free  to-morrow,  even  though  a general  massacre  of 
the  white  population  of  the  South  were  to  be  the 
certain  result.  They  are  so  smitten  with  their 
monomania,  that  they  not  only  call  the  black  man 
their  brother,  but  exalt  him  in  speeches  (though  in 
nothing  else)  to  a superior  dignity  to  that  of  fra- 
ternity, as  if  a black  skin  were  better  than  a white 
one,  and  to  be  a nigger  were  to  be  something  like 
an  archangel.  Yet  these  same  gabblers  won’t  let 
a nieerer  so  to  church  with  them,  or  dine  with 
them ; neither  will  they  marry  their  daughters  to 
him.  The  effect  of  such  speeches,  if  the  niggers 
could  hear  or  read  them,  would  be  to  create  a civil 
war,  and  dissolve  our  glorious  Union.  Some  would 
call  these  people  ‘ wicked  creatures,’  and  thus  re- 
cognise, by  the  strength  of  the  epithet  employed, 
a certain  amount  of  dignity  in  them,  and  respect 
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due  to  them.  I call  them  simply  silly  critters — 
critters  that  talk  without  meaning  what  they  say, 
and  for  this  reason  quite  as  much  critters  as 
mocking-birds. 

“But  if  such  critters,  who  think  they  have  a 
mission  to  abolish  slavery,  or  anything  else,  are 
distasteful  to  me,  the  women  with  a mission  are 
absolutely  odious.  From  such  critters  may  kindly 
Fate  protect  me ! What  business  has  a woman 
with  a mission  ? A mission  implies  a sender,  and 
who  sends  women  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  families 
and  the  care  of  their  little  children — or  of  their  old 
fathers  and  mothers — to  civilize  savages,  to  prate 
to  their  countrymen,  who  are  not  savages,  on  the 
iniquity  of  drinking  Lager  bier,  or  Bourbon  whisky; 
and  upon  the  superiority  of  cabbage,  as  an  article 
of  diet,  to  beef  and  mutton  ? Who  sends  them  to 
preach  and  lecture  on  the  reform  of  society  in  its 
eating  and  drinking,  its  believing  and  disbelieving  ? 
Why  don’t  they  reform  their  own  households  ? If 
they  make  every  one  happy  within  that  little  sphere, 
they  do  a great  work — greater,  nobler,  and  better 
than  any  mission  they  can  undertake  beyond  its 
boundaries.  A woman  with  a mission  is  a bore 
above  all  bores — a critter  to  be  avoided — one  whose 
husband  and  children  are  to  be  pitied,  and  one  who, 
if  she  be  not  married,  is  not  likely  to  be  married, 
unless  she  keep  her  mission  a profound  secret. 
When  a woman  lectures  and  preaches  to  gain  her 
livelihood,  I don’t  so  much  object — and  she  ceases 
to  be  a critter.  But  when  she  spouts  in  public,  in 
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pursuance  of  what  she  calls  her  mission,  I object 
to  her — avoid  her — detest  her.  She  is  a critter, 
and  one  of  the  most  rampant  evils  of  our  free  and 
enlightened  country. 

“ You  in  England  have  established  free  trade,  but 
wein  this  country  (or  in  that  benighted  part  of  it  called 
Ohio,  for,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  it  in  Connecticut,)  have  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish what  is  called  Free  Love.  The  Free  Lovers 
have  their  annual,  if  not  monthly,  meetings,  and 
their  own  particular  organ  or  newspaper,  published 
daily  or  weekly.  They  maintain  the  doctrine, 
with  much  palaver,  that  marriage  is  a slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  niggers,  and  that  as  soon 
as  a woman  has  grown  weary  of  a mail’s  society, 
and  finds  him  too  poor  to  buy  her  hoops,  crinolines, 
and  other  trash,  it  is  a strictly  moral  and  proper 
act,  ordained  by  Heaven  and  Nature,  and  only  dis- 
allowed by  the  foolish  prejudices  of  a spurious 
Christianity,  that  she  be  divorced.  I suppose  that 
in  your  country  the  police  would  interfere  with 
the  meetings  of  any  shameless  critters,  male  or 
female,  who  should  have  impudence  and  folly 
enough  to  get  up  in  the  face  of  day,  and  maintain 
such  atrocities  as  these?  But  in  our  country  we 
allow  the  critters  to  talk,  and  even  to  act,  and  there 
is  no  remedy,  except  in  public  opinion,  for  which 
they  don’t  care  a straw. 

“Less  offensive  than  these,  but  very  disagree- 
able in  their  own  peculiar  way,  are  the  female  dis- 
ciples of  a f critter’  called  Bloomer,  who  walk 
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about  the  streets  in  trousers,  with  pettieoats  hang- 
ing no  further  down  than  their  knees,  like  exag- 
gerated, overgrown,  stupid  schoolgirls.  What  is 
the  use  of  critters  like  these  ? Could  one  of  them 
walk  down  your  Strand  or  Regent-street  without  a 
mob  at  her  heels,  and  a stale  potato,  or  perhaps  a 
brickbat  at  her  head  ?” 

“ I think  not,”  said  I. 

“ I esteem  your  countrymen  all  the  more  to 
know  it,”  said  the  General ; “ but  in  our  country 
the  brazen  critters  walk  about  as  if  they  were  peri- 
patetic advertisements,  to  catch  the  attention  of 
those  about  to  marry,  crying  out  to  them  loudly, 
— ‘Don't  be  such  fools;  these  are  the  choicest 
specimens  of  womankind.  Take  them — and  then 
go  hang  yourselves.'  And  almost  as  bad  as  these 
are  the  silly,  senseless  critters  who  waddle  along 
the  pathways  where  free  and  respectable  citizens 
have  to  pass  upon  their  honest  business — wearing 
hoops  of  a circumference  large  enough  to  enclose 
half  a dozen  fat  nigger-women,  and  looking  about 
as  graceful  in  form  as  haystacks  upon  legs ; be- 
sides costing  four  times  as  much  for  this  ugly  and 
extensive  attire  as  would  clothe  a modest  and  lovely 
woman,  with  all  the  grace  and  elegance  that  art 
and  fashion  in  their  best  days  could  add  to  the 
charms  of  Nature.  Has  your  country  as  many  of 
these  critters  as  ours  has  ?” 

“Undoubtedly,”  said  I,  “and  more  than  as 
many.  But  as  yet  your  country — as  far  as  I can 
eee — if  it  have  not  escaped  the  preposterous  hoop, 
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has  not  been  attacked  by  the  scarlet  petticoat,  and 
worse  still,  by  the  scarlet  stocking.  Surely,  if  the 
definition  be  correct,  you  would  call  any  woman  a 
critter  who  walked  down  Broadway  with  stockings 
like  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  or  the  Pope's,  especially  if 
she  held  up  her  hoop  out  of  the  mud,  or  the  dirt, 
or  the  saliva  (I  beg  pardon),  to  show  them." 

“Critters,  of  course,"  said  the  General;  “and 
none  but  a critter  would  wear  any  stocking  but  a 
white  one  : and  more  than  this,  none  but  a critter 
would  allow  any  outer  barbarian,  like  you  or  me, 
to  know  the  colour  of  her  stockings.  If  of  stock- 
ings, why  not  of  garters  ? No  ! Modesty — pure, 
gentle,  unsophisticated — the  modesty  that  is  no 
sooner  seen  than  it  is  admired,  loved,  and  idolized, 
never  wears  hoops  or  scarlet  stockings;  never  makes 
itself  conspicuous  by  art,  but  trusts  to  nature,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  or  the  rose  of  the 
garden.  My  opinion  is,  and  I stick  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  stupid  thing  called  fashion,  that  a fine  woman 
looks  as  preposterous  in  a hoop,  or  any  other 
frippery,  as  a rose  would  if  bedizened  with  tinfoil, 
or  a lily  bespattered  with  spangles.  But  I find," 
continued  the  General,  suddenly,  “ that  I am  press- 
ing somewhat  hard  upon  the  women,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  critters.  Not  so.  The  male  critters 
are  worse  and  more  numerous.  They  invade  Con- 
gress, they  poke  their  noses  into  the  universities, 
into  the  church,  into  the  lecture-room,  into  the 
mass-meeting,  the  indignation-meeting,  and  the 
state  legislature.  They  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
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where,  like  the  darned  mosquitoes  in  the  month  of 
July.” 

" I know  what  you  mean  by  a critter,”  said  I ; 
" but,  General,  can  you  not  give  me  a short,  pithy 
definition  of  the  word — which  is  new  to  me, — fit  to 
be  put  into  the  next  edition  of  Webster’s  or  Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary  ?” 

"Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  the  General;  "but, 
according  to  my  idea,  a critter  is  either  a mean, 
sneaking,  false-hearted  wretch,  or  a silly,  good- 
natured — critter,  in  fact ! There  is  no  other  word 
to  express  the  meaning.  The  critter  is  not  a snob 
exactly,  nor  a gent,  nor  a prig,  nor  a muff,  nor  a 
simpleton,  nor  an  idiot,  nor  an  ass,  supposing  he 
ranks  among  the  lords  of  the  creation  ; nor  a flirt, 
nor  a senseless  scandal-monger,  nor  a nigger- 
woman,  if  she  belong  to  the  other  sex ; but  I can’t 
Refine  the  meaning  of  the  word  exactly.  A critter 
is  a critter;  and  it  would  give  me,  Reuben  Squash, 
immortal  satisfaction  if  there  were  not  a sina-le 
specimen  left,  male  or  female,  in  the  world.  Were 
there  no  critters  in  society,  I feel  that  I should 
become  a philanthropist.  As  it  is,  I keep  out  of 
all  the  * isms,’  and  feel  that  I could  hate  my  fellow- 
creatures,  because  of  the  critters  among  them. 
But  I think  better  of  it  before  I say  my  prayers 
and  go  to  bed — and  don’t.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  ALLOWS  MB.  BBADSHAW  TO  DISCOUBSE 
UPON  “SLANG." 

THINK,”  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  one 
evening  after  dinner,  “ that  you  have 
spoken  wisely  about  Slop  and  the 
Slop  system,  as  proofs  of  the  insoli- 
dity as  well  as  the  immorality  of  the 
age.  But  Slop  and  its  ramifications  by  no  means 
exbaust  the  question.  To  the  instances  of  dete- 
rioration— material  and  moral — which  you,  my 
gouty  friend,  have  cited  as  characteristics  of  our 
time,  a few  words  may  be  added  on  the  deterioration 
of  our  noble  English  language — the  richest,  most 
pliable,  most  useful,  and  most  expansive  language 
in  the  world — by  the  constant  introduction  of 
slang  words  and  phrases,  and  the  daily  use  made 
of  them,  by  persons  of  education  and  supposed 
refinement.  It  is  especially  among  the  young  men 
of  our  day  that  the  vice  has  taken  root ; and  from 
the  young  men  it  has  extended  to  the  young 
women — too  many  of  whom  take  as  naturally  to  a 
course  of  weak  and  attenuated  slang  as  to  hoops 
and  red  stockings. 
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“ Perhaps  the  prevalence  of  slang  words  and 
slang  ideas  in  this  age  may  he  caused  by  excessive 
smoking  and  its  ignoble  concomitants,  or  by  the 
depraved  taste  for  comic  literature,  falsely  so  called 
(for  there  is  little  comedy  and  no  wit  in  it),  or  by 
that  general  lowering  of  the  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent, of  which  " Slop,”  moral  as  well  as  mate- 
rial, is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  symptoms. 
Our  forefathers  had  a very  odious  vice — that  of 
profane  swearing ; but  I am  not  sure  if  the  vice  of 
their  more  effeminate  sons — that  of  vulgar-speak- 
ing— is  not  more  detestable,  and  that  it  does  not 
show  a greater  depravity  of  moral  feeling.  If  a 
round  hearty  oath  implied  anything,  it  was  either 
honest  indignation,  hasty  choler,  silly  impatience, 
or  mere  parrotlike  imitation ; but  the  habitual 
employment  of  slang  words  and  phrases  implies 
something  worse  and  meaner  than  any  of  these. 
Slang  words  imply,  in  him  who  uses  them,  a want 
of  reverence  for  things  that  are  worthy  of  it.  If 
a son  constantly  speaks  of  his  father  as  the 
"Governor”  or  the  " Relieving -officer,” — he  may 
be  a good  son,  but  he  has  not  that  respect  for  the 
sacred  name  of  "father”  which  every  true  son 
ought  to  express  as  well  as  feel.  If  a man  cannot 
use  the  simple  word,  the  " sea,”  or  the  “ ocean,” 
but  must  say  that  he  has  been  walking  by  or 
bathing  in  " the  briny,”  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  he  has  fallen  into  the  evil  habit  of  irreverence, 
and  that  the  contemplation  of  the  sea  yields  no 
such  emotions  of  joy  or  beauty  to  his  mind  as  it 
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yields  to  others  of  finer  sensibilities  and  taste  less 
corrupted.  When  another  speaks  of  his  “ old 
woman”  and  his  “ kids,”  he  may  love  his  wife  and 
children  as  much  as  he  ought;  hut  he  betrays  by 
his  language  that  he  has  associated  with  low- 
minded  companions — been  contaminated  by  evil 
communications — lost  his  good  manners,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  and  failed  to  reach  the  mental  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  true  gentleman. 

“ When  a man,  young  or  old — worse  by  far  if  he 
be  old, — speaks  of  his  clothes  as  his  “togs,”  of 
his  hat  as  his  “tile,”  of  his  pocket-handkerchief 
as  his  “ wipe,”  of  his  cravat  as  his  “ choker,”  of 
his  watch  as  his  “ ticker,”  of  his  food  as  his 
“ grub,”  of  his  money  as  his  “ tin,”  of  a shilling 
as  a “ hob,”  of  pence  as  “ brads”  or  “ browns,” 
and  offers  to  pay  his  reckoning  by  stating  that  he 
will  “ fork  out,”  or  “ shell  out,”  or  “ come  down 
with  the  dust,”  he  is  not  a gentleman.  He  may 
he  a lord,  or  a baronet,  or  an  honest  poor  fellow  ; 
but  he  speaks  a language  not  fit  for  costermongers 
— and  a jargon  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  low 
betting-man,  the  burglar,  and  the  pickpocket. 

“ When  you  hear  a man  or  a woman  use  the  word 
“jolly”  on  all,  or  most  occasions,  instead  of  very, 
— saying  that  A is  “jolly  green,”  or  B “jolly 
stupid,”  or  C “jolly  slow,”  or  that  the  weather  is 
“jolly  hot”  or  “jolly  cold,” — or  when  you  hear  an- 
other use  the  epithet  “ awful”  in  a similar  sense, 
saying  of  such  a one  that  he  is  an  “ awful  swell,” 
or  an  “ awful  ass,”  or  an  “ awful  humbug,”  or  that 
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So-and-so  ran  or  walked,  or  ate  or  drank,  or  roared 
or  laughed  “ like  one  o’clock,”  erase  their  names 
from  your  visiting-book,  and  cease  companionship 
or  acquaintanceship  with  them  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  They  are  not  of  the  right  coinage  of  mind. 
The  true  image  and  superscription  are  not  upon 
them.  They  are  of  base  metal,  and  should  not 
pass  into,  but  out  of,  the  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies. 

“ If  a person  newly  introduced  to  you  says  he  will 
“ do  the  handsome,”  or  “ the  needful,”  and 
characterizes  anything  that  astonishes  him  as  a 
“ stunner,”  or  a “screamer,”  anything  that  pleases 
him  as  “ plummy,”  “ spicy,”  “ cheesy,”  or  “ the 
cheese ;”  talks  of  his  friend  as  a “ brick,”  or  of  his 
cigar  as  a “ weed,”  you  may  do  business  with  him, 
if  you  have  a business,  but  you  will  be  ill-advised 
if  you  invite  him  to  dinner. 

“ As  for  women  (I  cannot  call  them  ladies)  who 
use  such  words ; — however  fair  and  chaste  they  may 
be  ; — if  they  be  lovely  as  Venus  and  immaculate 
as  Diana, — they  injure  their  chances  of  matrimony 
if  they  be  single,  and  injure  matrimony  itself  if 
they  be  married.  Men  are  indulgent  to  their  own 
vices,  but  they  detest  and  abhor  to  see  the  same 
vices  in  a woman.  A man  may  smoke  and  talk 
slang  without  serious  loss  of  character  ; but  let  a 
woman  do  either,  and  the  man  who  is  most  guilty  of 
either  practice  will  be  disgusted.  The  ladies,  God 
bless  them  ! do  not  smoke.  Every  true  lady  detests 
tobacco-smoke  as  an  outrage  to  the  purity  of  her 
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presence,  as  well  as  to  that  of  her  dress  and  the 
furniture  of  her  room  ; but  there  are  women  in  our 
day  who  have  caught  from  the  ruder  sex  the  con- 
tagion of  male — it  cannot  be  called  manly — Slang, 
and  who  talk  of  giving  a servant  “ the  sack/’  of 
their  husbands  having  “ kicked  up  a shindy/’  of 
their  having  had  “ their  dander  up,”  or  of  their 
having  “ been  choused”  out  of  a new  shawl  or 
bonnet.  Let  such  fair  inconsiderates,  whether 
they  be  wives  of  grocers  or  of  peers,  reflect  a little 
on  the  offence  of  which  they  are  guilty.  A solecism 
in  language  is  as  painful  as  a false  note  in  music. 
It  grates  harsh  discord  upon  the  ear,  and  creates 
pain  as  well  as  displeasure.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  be  refined ; but  it  is  given  to  every  one  to 
be  natural.  The  plain,  rude  dialect  of  an  un- 
educated boor  may  be  agreeable  to  the  man  of 
taste  and  learning;  but  the  slang  of  the  educated 
and  the  half-educated  is  simply  vulgar  and  detest- 
able. Better  and  far  nobler  the  broad,  honest 
speech  of  the  peasant  and  artisan,  with  all  its 
peculiarities  of  accent  and  grammar,  than  the  heart- 
less, brainless  jargon  born  of  the  streets,  the  stables, 
and  the  tap-rooms  of  great  cities,  and  which  thence 
floats  upward  to  infect  the  minds  of  the  young  at 
the  imitative  period  of  life,  when  anything  and 
everything  evil  may  be  learned.  The  youth  of 
fourteen  thinks  it  manly  to  walk  up  and  down 
Regent-street  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth  ; so,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  thinks  it  gentlemanly  to  ape 
the  language  of  his  elders.  The  evil  is  no  slight 
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one,  and  is  not  simply  a question  of  taste,  but  of 
morals  and  religion  and  of  national  character.  It 
may  be  a proof  of  advanced  civilization ; but  the 
advance  borders  upon  rottenness,  and  prefigures 
dissolution.  Chaucer,  in  a noble  line  of  his  almost 
forgotten  poems,  says  that 

“ ‘Men  shall  not  wenin  everything  a lie;’ 

but  those  who  speak  slang  do  ween  everything  a 
lie.  They  are  men  without  reverence,  who,  worse 
than  the  diplomatist  who  said  that  speech  was 
given  to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  use  it  as  if  it 
were  only  given  us  to  debase  and  defile  them. 
They  are  jesters  without  wit,  buffoons  without 
drollery,  scoffers  without  an  object,  scorners  with- 
out a conscience, — fellows  who  laugh  without 
mirth,  speak  without  sense,  and  parody  without 
intellect. 

“ It  may  be  said  that  the  slang  to  which  I take 
such  objections,  and  to  which  I attribute  so  many 
evil  qualities,  direct  and  indirect,  is  so  gross  and 
palpable  as  to  be  of  necessity  left  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  little  vulgar,  and  to  be 
entirely  excluded  from  literature — but  it  is  not  so. 
We  not  only  find  Slang  on  the  stage,  and  in  what 
are  called  the  comic  publications  of  the  day, — in 
the  books  of  the  “ funny”  men  who  write  Comic 
Histories  of  England,  and  Comic  English  Gram- 
mars, and  who  would  write  a Comic  Bible  if  they 
could  clear  a few  pounds  by  the  performance, — but 
in  that  higher  class  of  literature  which  takes  the 
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shape  of  leading  articles  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
There  is  a kind  of  literary  and  professional  Slang, 
which  though  of  a less  vulgar  character  than  the 
Slang  of  the  streets,  nevertheless  tends,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  to  sully  the  purity  and  im- 
pair the  strength  of  our  language. 

“ Take  the  word  “ ventilate,”  for  instance,  which 
is  so  constantly  used  in  newspapers,  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  good  society,  as  an  equivalent  for 
“ discuss.”  There  is  neither  necessity  for,  nor 
force  in  the  expression.  To  ventilate  is  to  let  in  air 
or  wind ; and  if  to  ventilate  a question  mean  to 
let  in  wind  upon  it,  in  the  form  of  mere  talk  and 
windy  words,  there  may  be  some  appropriateness 
in  it,  in  a metaphorical  sense ; but  when  the  Mar- 
quis de  Malaprop  declares  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  is  anxious  to  “ ventilate”  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Pogram  asserts  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  administration  of  the  navy,  and 
the  jobbery  of  the  dockyards  cannot  be  too  often 
or  too  much  " ventilated,”  they  cease  to  be  meta- 
phorical, and  speak  a parliamentary  or  professional 
Slang.  Newspaper  editors,  critics,  and  reporters, 
as  well  as  novelists  and  essayists,  also  make  use  of 
certain  favourite  phrases,  which  by  their  daily 
iteration  become  Slang.  When  a journalist  can- 
not say  that  he  “ suspects  ” anything,  without  in- 
forming the  world  that  he  “ shrewdly”  suspects  it, 
— or  when  a novelist  cannot  describe  the  handsome 
face  of  a man,  or  the  lovely  face  of  a woman,  with- 
out stating  that  the  features  are  finely  “ chiselled,” 
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or  the  eyebrows  finely  “ cut,” — they  are  severally 
guilty  of  the  use  of  literary  Slang.  The  particular 
suspicion  may  be  very  “foolish,”  and  not  at  all 
“shrewd;”  and  how  can  a living  face  be  “chiselled,” 
or  an  eyebrow  be  “ cut,”  unless  by  a sharp  instru- 
ment ? 

“ Among  the  most  common  Slang  phrases  of  this 
description  which  are  continually  thrust  before  the 
eyes  of  readers,  are  that  such  a scene  “ beggars 
description,”  or  may  be  “ more  easily  imagined 
than  described ;”  that  fire  is  a “ devouring  ele- 
ment ;”  that  the  writer  “ can  safely  say”  so  and 
so  (would  he  not  say  it  if  it  were  unsafe  ?)  that 
such  a man’s  writings  are  “ household  words ;” 
that  such  and  such  a lact  “ speaks  volumes that 
such  an  event  happened  “not  a hundred  miles 
from”  Little  Pedlington ; or  that  such  and  such 
an  article  or  poem  in  a magazine  or  book  “ is  well 
worth  the  whole  price  of  the  volume.”  Now  the 
price  of  the  volume  may  perhaps  be  a shilling  or 
half-a-crown ; — ergo,  the  article  or  poem  in  ques- 
tion is  worth  a shilling  or  half-a-crown.  This 
is  but  poor  praise  at  the  best,  and  very  loosely 
worded. 

“ But  these  offences  are  comparatively  venial.  If 
they  are  silly  they  are  not  immoral.  Not  so  the 
Slang  or  Argot  spoken  by  gipsies  and  thieves. 
Even  that,  if  it  be  confined  to  thieves,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a very  interesting  subject  for  philo- 
logical study.  Thieves’  language,  as  such,  and 
when  it  is  spoken  by  people  who  know  no  other. 
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merits  the  respect  which  every  real  thing  com- 
mands, on  account  of  its  reality,  if  for  nothing 
else ; but  when  it  gets  into  the  mouths  of  honest 
men,  and  of  those  who  would  knock  you  down  if 
you  dared  to  say  they  were  not  gentlemen,  it  be- 
comes not  alone  disgusting,  but  pernicious.  I may 
be  called  by  such  people,  in  their  own  slang,  an 
<(  old  fogie”  for  saying  so,  but  its  common  preva- 
lence shows,  I think,  a deterioration  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  age,  and  may  have  a greater  effect 
in  producing  swindlers,  forgers,  and  fraudulent 
bankers  than  is  commonly  imagined.” 


r 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  ASSEET3  THE  NECESSITY  OF  HAYING  11 A 
SPICE  OF  THE  DEVIL”  IN  ONE’S  COMPOSITION. 

ITH  the  old  Scotch  proverb,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  assert,  that  if  a man  would 
keep  the  devil  altogether  out  of  him, 
he  must  have  a little  of  the  devil  in 
him.  The  homoeopathists  tell  us  that 
like  kills  like,  and  that  poisons  which  create  head- 
ache cure  headache.  Upon  this  principle  a few 
globules  of  the  essence  of  devil  “ taken  medicinally” 
at  proper  times,  may  weaken  the  devil  in  the  blood, 
if  they  do  not  entirely  eradicate  him  from  the 
system.  For  want  of  a proper  flavouring,  spice, 
and  fire  of  devil,  an  otherwise  estimable  person 
may  lose  caste,  character,  and  usefulness.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  that  a man’s  heart  overflow  with  love  of 
all  created  things ; that  he  have  the  uttermost 
repugnance  to  harm  a fly  or  a worm,  much  more 
a fellow-creature ; that  he  he  benevolent  and  bene- 
ficent, free-handed  and  open-hearted,  liberal  as 
sunshine,  and  garlanded  with  all  the  kindly  virtues, 
if  he  cannot  say  “ No”  when  he  ought  to  say  it, 
or  reprove  a sinner,  lest  he  should  give  the  sinner 
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pain  ? Such  a man  is  commonly  declared  to  be 
too  good  for  this  world.  At  the  best  he  is  a lamb 
among  wolves,  a dove  among  serpents,  a herring 
among  whales,  or  a witness  for  the  plaintiff  among 
the  defendant’s  counsel  and  attorneys.  The  world 
is  not  his  friend.  He  has  fallen  into  an  alien 
planet,  and  is  as  out  of  place  as  if  he  were  in 
Laputa.  The  vulgar  affirm  him  to  be  "soft,”  or 
“ green,”  or  say  that  “ he  has  a slate  loose,”  or  is 
“touched  in  the  upper  story.”  The  ladies  com- 
pliment his  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head,  and 
call  him  “ amiable ;”  while  men  of  the  world,  with 
hard  heads,  pronounce  him  to  be  “ silly,”  and  look 
upon  him  to  be  mischievous. 

A person  of  this  temper  so  earnestly  desires  to 
see  everybody  happy  about  him — so  detests  to  be 
troubled  with  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  his  kind, 
that  he  allows  the  faults  of  his  children  to  go  un- 
punished and  unreprimanded, — denies  then  nothing 
that  their  greediness  or  vanity  demands;  suffers 
his  servants  to  be  lazy  or  dishonest;  allows  his 
tradespeople  to  cheat  him ; lends  his  friends  and 
relations  money,  which  they  never  intend  to  repay ; 
puts  his  name  to  bills  of  exchange  to  oblige  black- 
guards ; permits  all  sorts  of  rogues  and  swindlers 
to  defraud  him  ; gives  impudent  beggars  alms,  not 
so  much  to  relieve  them  as  to  be  rid  of  them  ; and 
believes  every  lie  that  is  told  him.  The  result  is, 
that  he  becomes  a bad  citizen  and  an  encourager  of 
nuisances,  and  paves  hell  with  his  good  intentions. 
Such  a man  is  bad  enough  in  private  life;  but 
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when  he  is  elected  pope,  or  born  into  the  condition 
of  king  or  kaiser,  grand  duke  or  emperor,  or  any 
other  hereditary  ruler,  let  the  nations  look  well  to 
him  ! There  are  peril  and  revolution  before  them, 
civil  or  foreign  warfare,  bankruptcy,  ruin,  and 
desolation.  As  Dry  den  sings,  in  seeming  jest,  but 
real  earnest — 

“ To  rule  by  love, 

To  shed  no  blood. 

May  be  extolled  above ; 

But  here  below, 

Let  princes  know, 

'Tis  fatal  to  be  good.” 

What  caused  the  murder  of  Edward  II.  in 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  startled  the  night  air  with 
the — 

“ Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king?” 

Nothing  so  much  as  the  want  of  a seasoning  of 
devil  in  that  amiable  king.  What  fdled  Bichard  II. 
with  those  too  certain  presentiments,  wherein  he 
lamented  and  prefigured  his  own  doom,  and  talked 
of  sitting  upon  the  ground  to — 

“ Tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings ; — 

How  some  have  been  dethroned,  some  slain  in  war, 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed, 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives ; some  sleeping,  killed — 
All  murdered;  for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a king 
Death  keeps  his  court?” 

Surely  his  want  of  the  essential  condiment  of 
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devil.  What  bared  the  bosom  of  Henry  VI.  to  the 
murderous  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester? — 
Devil ! What  brought  the  head  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  scaffold  ? Devil,  or  want  of  the  proper  spice  of 
him  ! It  was  owing  to  this  defect  in  their  charac- 
ters, quite  as  much  as  to  the  violence  or  wickedness 
of  their  foes  and  opponents,  that — 

“ Many  an  old  man’s  sigh,  and  man}'  a widow’s, 

And  many  an  orphan’s  water-standing  ej’e” 

rued  the  hour  that  such  unkingly  kings  were  born. 
All  these  monarchs  were  heroes  of  very  doleful  trage- 
dies; and  such  heroes  they  could  not  have  been, 
had  they  not  possessed  too  much  of  the  softness 
and  grace  of  the  feminine  character,  and  too  little 
of  the  strong,  unyielding  determination  of  the 
masculine.  Going  back  no  further  than  to  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  thus  coming  to  the  verge 
of  living  experience,  is  it  not  found  that  it  was 
the  utter  want  of  devil  in  that  monarch  which 
made  his  reign  compact  of  devil,  and  consigned 
himself,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  children,  his  friends, 
his  servants,  and  his  adherents  to  the  very  deepest 
depths  of  sorrow  and  perdition,  and  entailed  upon 
the  generation  amid  whom  his  unhappy  lot  was 
cast  an  amount  of  misery  and  calamity  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world ; — misery  and  calamity 
which  did  not  die  with  the  age  and  the  nation 
where  they  originated,  but  spread  themselves  over 
all  Europe,  like  devastating  plagues  ? The  end  is 
not  yet ; for  they  are  acting  themselves  out  before 
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our  eyes  at  the  present  day : and  no  man  can 
predict  when  we  shall  have  seen  the  last  of  them. 

It  may  he  useless,  but  it  is  none  the  less  curious 
to  speculate  how  different  the  state  of  Europe 
might  have  been  in  1862,  if,  in  1789,  Louis  Capet 
had  been  a man  with  a hard  head,  a hard  heart,  and 
a diabolical  determination  of  purpose.  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  Nelson  and  William  Pitt,  Robes- 
pierre and  Santerre  might  have  lived,  and  left  no 
trace.  The  blood  shed  in  the  civil  discords  of  the 
“ Terror,”  and  the  lives  of  a million  of  men  sacrificed 
in  bloody  and  needless  foreign  wars,  might  have 
been  spared. 

The  more  recent  case  of  Louis  Philippe — the 
king  of  the  barricades  when  he  began  his  kingship 
— the  “ king  Smith”  of  a street  cab  when  he  ended 
it,  is  equally  in  point.  Let  us  try  to  discover  from 
his  history  what  brought  the  balloon  of  his 
power  to  so  inglorious  a collapse.  Was  it  because 
he  ruled  by  the  vilest  corruption?  There-  have 
been  monarchs  even  more  corrupt  whose  names 
shine  brightly  on  the  page  of  history.  Was  it 
because  he  despised  human  nature  ? There  are 
few  kings  who  do  not  speedily  learn  that  vice,  even 
if  it  be  not  implanted  in  them  by  nature,  and  who 
thrive  all  the  better  for  it.  Was  it  because  he  was 
self-seeking  and  ambitious?  Because  he  wished 
to  extend  his  influence  unduly  ? Because  he  grasped 
at  more  than  he  could  manage?  He  might  have 
had  all  these  faults  and  many  more,  and  lived  a 
quiet  life  in  spite  of  them.  lie  might  have  had 
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them  in  double  or  treble  degree,  and  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  and  royalty,  as  better  kings  have 
died  before  him.  Where,  then,  was  his  fault? 
He  had  not  a sufficient  spice  of  the  devil.  Pie  was 
a merciful  man.  He  did  not  love  the  shedding  of 
blood.  His  own  faults  had  taught  him  lenity  to 
those  of  others ; and  when  he  had  in  his  power  a 
certain  Louis  Charles  Bonaparte — the  hero  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne;  instead  of  cutting  his 
head  off,  or  shooting  him,  as  he  might  have  done, 
he  simply  had  him  imprisoned,  in  a not  very  strong 
fortress,  whence  he  escaped. 

With  a similar  absence  of  strong  will,  when  a 
small  mob,  half  disaffected,  half  curious,  and  partly 
composed  of  boys  and  idlers,  began  to  shout  upon 
the  Boulevards,  in  February,  1848,  he  would  not 
take  vigorous  measures  to  keep  the  peace,  lest  a 
few  stragglers  should  have  been  slain.  What  was 
the  result  ? The  people  thought  his  guilty  con- 
science made  him  a coward.  The  mob  increased. 
The  insurrection — manageable  enough  at  first — 
began  to  surge,  and  roar,  and  groan.  The  lake 
swelled  into  a sea,  the  sea  into  a stormy  ocean. 
Even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  he  given  positive 
orders  to  his  commander-in-chief,  the  tumult  might 
have  been  suppressed,  at  a cost  of  human  life  not  a 
hundredth  part  so  great  as  was  occasioned  in  the 
following  year,  under  the  orders  of  Cavaignac,  when 
the  Red  Republic  was  quenched  in  seas  of  blood 
redder  than  its  own  flag.  He  might  have  scattered 
the  disaffected  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  lived  a 
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kins  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  left  his  sons 
or  his  Grandsons  to  succeed  him.  But  for  want  of 
devil  he  would  not  utter  the  irrevocable  word,  and 
we  all  know  the  end.  He  fled  when  there  was 
none  to  pursue  him.  He  reached  Newhaven,  as 
Mr.  Smith — died  in  exile — and  left  a new  name  to 
point  one  of  the  oldest  morals  in  history. 

How  different  is  the  fortune  of  his  successor  ! 
He,  at  least,  never  lacked  devil.  He  can  say  No — 
a loud,  long,  imperative  and  imperial  “ No,”  when- 
ever state  necessity  or  individual  passion  command 
it.  “ Shall  a thousand  or  ten  thousand  human 
lives  stand  in  the  way  of  my  purpose?”  “No” — 
and  again,  “ No  !”  “ Shall  any  consideration  of 

the  world,  or  the  world’s  opinion,  prevent  the  pre- 
sidential chrysalis  from  becoming  the  imperial 
dragon-fly  ?”  “ No.”  And  thus  he  rules ; and 

bids  fair  to  fill,  not  alone  a respectable,  but  a re- 
splendent niche  in  French  history. 

But  I will  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  emperor. 
There  are  nations  and  races — though  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  are  not  of  the  number — 
who  so  admire  strength  and  power  of  will  in  a 
ruler,  that  they  will  forgive,  in  the  possessor  of 
these  qualities,  any  crime  or  cruelties  whatever. 
Oriental  nations,  more  especially,  delight  in  the 
spectacle  of  power.  The  sultan,  who,  positively 
and  not  figuratively,  crushes  his  people  under  his 
chariot  wheels — who  dashes  into  the  crowd  and 
hews  the  women  and  children  down  with  his 
scimitar,  and  who  cuts  off  two  or  three  heads  per 
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diem,  before  and  after  breakfast, — is  their  model 
sultan.  They  may  curse,  but  they  love  him.  He 
has  a proper  spice  of  the  oriental  devil  in  him,  and 
is  great  and  glorious  accordingly.  But  the  spice 
in  our  latitude  must  be  of  homoeopathic  strength, 
or  the  possessor  becomes  too  much  of  a devil  for 
European  endurance,  and  runs  the  risk  of  being 
accounted  a monster  rather  than  a hero.  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  and  Marat,  were  overspiced,  and 
Louis  Seize  too  little.  There  is  a golden  mean  in 
devil,  as  in  everything  else.  Ninety  parts  man, 
nine  parts  angel,  and  one  part  devil,  is  a goodly 
proportion ; but  with*no  devil  at  all,  the  com- 
position is  too  good  for  this  world,  and  will  not 
keep  wholesome  in  our  atmosphere. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ME.  WAGSTAFFE  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF  ABOUT  “ NUTSHELLS. 


®AY  I not,  as  a freeborn  Briton,  sit  by 
the  roadside,  or  at  my  own  open 
window,  and  crack  nuts  ? And  having 
cracked  the  lints,  may  I not,  without 
breach  of  law,  or  propriety,  or  reason- 
able ground  of  olFence  to  any  one,  throw  away  the 
shells  ? These  questions  are  not  so  trivial  as  they 
may  appear,  and  I proceed  to  explain  why. 

In  my  youthful  days,  when  I had  less  money 
and  more  ambition  than  I have  now;  when  my 
lamented  and  respected  sire  was  lord  of  Wilbye 
Grange,  and  made  me  an  annual  allowance,  which 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient,  but  which  I did  not 
contrive  to  make  so ; I set  up  a Monthly  Review, 
for  the  dissemination  of  my  political  and  literary 
opinions.  In  that  happily  defunct  periodical  I 
sowed  the  wild  oats  of  my  youthful  fancy ; and  first 
recommended  myself  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
constituency  of  the  borough  that  afterwards  chose 
me  as  its  representative  to  Parliament.  Costly  as 
I found  it  to  add  M.P.  to  my  name,  I found  the 
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Review  a much  heavier  weight  upon  my  resources. 
I have  kept  hounds  and  horses,  and  once  I was  fool 
enough  to  keep  a yacht,  but  all  these  follies  were 
inexpensive  and  trifling  compared  to  the  burden  of 
that  great  literary  organ,  which  I ground  for  some 
time  with  the  pertinacity  of  a grim  Savoyard 
annoying  Mr.  Babbage; — and  which,  when  not 
grinding,  I was  forced  to  carry  on  my  own  back, 
without  help  from  any  one.  My  other  extrava- 
gances only  affected  my  purse;  but  this  affected 
both  my  purse  and  my  brain, — and  drew  so  largely 
upon  both,  that  I was  compelled,  after  a couple  of 
years,  to  quench  the  light,  and  hush  the  mu^ic,  and 
cease  to  be  a public  instructor,  except  in  my  place 
in  Parliament. 

But  as  an  Editor,  I believe  I was  conscientious ; 
— and  this  brings  me  to  Nutshells.  In  the 
exercise  of  my  function  I strove  to  be  fair,  honest, 
and  impartial.  I never  praised  a ruthless  and  per- 
jured despot,  or  held  him  up  to  the  world’s 
applause  as  a model  sovereign.  I never  called  a 
political  measure  good  if  I thought  it  bad,  or,  for 
party  reasons,  praised  Mr.  Rigby  when  I thought 
Mr.  Rigby  was  wrong.  I never  affirmed  a dull 
book  to  be  interesting,  a stupid  one  to  be  full  of 
genius,  or  an  incorrect  one  to  be  trustworthy.  I 
never  represented  a wretched  daub  to  be  a fine 
picture,  or  a thing  not  good  enough  for  a figure- 
head to  be  a statue  worthy  of  Praxiteles.  I never 
allowed  my  theatrical  critics  to  vaunt  the  musty 
tragedies  or  fusty  farces  of  their  acquaintances. 
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Amphitryon  s,  or  creditors,  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
justice,  or  the  patience  of  my  readers  ; or  suffered 
them  to  laud  a mouther  and  a ranter  as  a tragedian ; 
or  to  dignify  a mountebank  with  the  title  of  a 
comedian.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I did  not 
earnestly  endeavour  to  discover  merit.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I found  it,  young,  modest,  and  friend- 
less, I did  my  utmost  to  draw  it  out  and  put  it  in 
the  way  of  making  reputation  and  fortune.  And 
when  I praised  an  author  or  an  artist,  an  orator  or 
a financier,  my  praise  was  worth  having,  because  it 
was  genuine,  and  was  neither  venal,  tame,  nor  un- 
warranted by  the  facts.  But  the  result  of  my 
justice  and  impartiality  was,  that  I made  enemies 
of  great  numbers  of  people  whom  I did  not  know, 
and  whom  I had  never  either  seen  or  heard  of;  and 
that  more  than  once  a “ genius,” — (not  such  in  my 
estimation) — suddenly  started  up  before  me,  to  call 
me  to  account  for  throwing  nutshells  in  his  eyes, 
or  in  those  of  his  son.  Of  course  every  one  remem- 
bers the  story  of  the  Merchant  and  the  Genius  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights?” 

“ When  the  merchant  (says  the  immortal  story-teller)  was 
satisfying  his  hunger  with  biscuits  and  dates  from  his  little 
store,  he  amused  himself  with  throwing  about  the  stones  of 
the  fruit  with  considerable  velocity.  When  he  had  finished 
his  frugal  repast,  he  washed  his  hands,  his  face,  and  his  feet, 
and  repeated  a prayer,  like  a good  Mussulman. 

“ He  had  hardly  made  an  end,  and  was  still  on  his  knees, 
when  he  saw  a Genius,  white  with  age,  and  of  an  enormous 
stature,  advancing  towards  him  with  a scimitar  in  his  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  was  close  to  the  merchant,  the  Genius  said,  in 
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a terrible  voice,  ‘Get  up!  that  I may  kill  thee  with  this 
scimitar,  as  thou  hast  killed  my  son.’ 

“ The  merchant,  alarmed  by  the  horrible  figure  of  this 
monster,  as  well  as  by  the  words  he  heard,  replied,  in  trem- 
bling accents,  * Of  what  crime,  alas ! can  I,  my  good  lord, 
have  been  guilty  towards  you,  to  deserve  the  loss  of  life  ?’ 

“ ‘ I have  sworn  to  slay  thee,  as  thou  hast  slain  my  son.’ 

“ ‘ Good  God !’  answered  the  merchant,  * how  can  I have 
slain  him  ? I do  not  know  him,  nor  have  I ever  seen  him.’ 

“ ‘ Didst  thou  not,’  replied  the  monster,  ‘ take  some  dates 
from  thy  wallet,  and  throw  away  the  stones?’ 

“ ‘ It  is  true,’  replied  the  merchant;  ‘ I don’t  deny  it.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  then,’  said  the  Genius,  ‘ thou  hast  slain  my  son. 
Whilst  thou  wast  throwing  about  thy  date-stones,  my  son 
passed  by.  One  of  them  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  caused 
his  death.’  ” 

The  application  of  the  story  is  palpable.  Though  I 
seldom  wrote  reviews  myself,  but  entrusted  the  task  to 
competent  critics,  every  rhymester,  novelist,  essayist, 
book  manufacturer,  and  bone-grubber  of  literature 
put  to  my  individual  account  every  disparaging 
word  that  appeared  in  my  Review.  And  worse 
than  that, — even  the  meanest  and  stupidest  citizen 
of  the  great  and  populous  republic  of  Scribbledom 
considered  my  neglect  to  be  a greater  injury  and 
insult  than  the  most  savage  criticism,  and  pretended 
to  hate  me  far  more  for  my  silence  than  for  my 
hostility.  Engrossed,  very  often,  with  far  weightier 
matters,  I was  sometimes  unconscious  whether 
these  literary  lights  had  been  trimmed  or  snuffed 
out,  praised,  condemned,  or  ignored;  and  some- 
times did  not  even  know  their  names.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  I could  not  quietly  eat  my  dates  or 
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crack  my  nuts  without  hitting  some  plaguy  and 
invisible  “ genius”  in  the  eye.  Thinking  of  no 
evil,  and  proceeding  to  prune  the  rose-trees  in  my 
garden  walks,  or  to  eradicate  the  wild  convolvuluses 
from  my  lawn,  there  would  suddenly  appear  before 
me, 

“ Black  as  night,  fierce  as  ten  furies, 

Terrible  as  hell,” 

— a monster  worse  than  him  of  the  Arabian  story. 
He  would  show  himself,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  or  perhaps  in  the  columns  of  a rival  Review, 
insisting  upon  taking  my  literary  scalp,  as  the 
penalty  for  the  unconscious  murder  done  by  my 
innocent  nutshells.  Brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
one  fiend  would  endeavour  to  seize  me  in  the  death- 
grip,  making  loud  lamentations  for  his  child  ! — the 
poem  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  Another 
demon,  in  the  form  of  a woman,  aged  forty-five, 
with  stockings,  not  of  red,  but  of  blue,  and  holding 
iii  her  hand  the  three  volumes  of  her  last  novel  of 
“Love,  Piety,  and  Money” — [horrific  vision,  of 
which  the  nose  was  long  and  red  at  the  tip,  the 
hair  and  the  front  teeth  false,  the  fingers  yellow 
and  thin,  the  eyes  preternaturally  bright,  and  the 
voice  shrill  and  discordant], — would  vehemently 
shriek  for  revenge,  weeping  like  Rachel  for  her 
three  volumes,- — and  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
because  they  had  been  received  either  with  dis- 
favour by  my  unlucky  J ournal,  or,  worse  still,  with 
a dead  silence.  How  I pacified  these  perturbed 
spirits  it  boots  not  now  to  tell.  At  first  I was 
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sorely  troubled  by  them,  and  thought  that  no  man 
in  this  world  could  be  so  unfortunate  as  an  impar- 
tial Editor.  But  I grew  wiser  as  I became  more 
experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  and  soon 
learned  to  bear  their  visits  and  their  abuse  with  the 
greatest  equanimity.  My  nuts  were  my  nuts,  and 
so  were  the  kernels.  If  the  shells  had  injured  in- 
visible passers-by,  it  was  not  my  fault  for  being 
palpable,  but  theirs  for  being  invisible.  Conscience, 
the  great  judge  to  whom  I put  the  case,  not  only 
absolved  me  from  blame,  but  patted  me  on  the 
head  for  being  a good  boy. 

Since  that  time  I have  built  a superstructure  of 
prudent  philosophy  on  the  foundation  of  these  nut- 
shells. Many  a time  and  oft  I have  consoled 
myself  under  real  or  imaginary  slight  from  a 
friend,  or  insult  from  a foe,  by  the  quiet  reflection 
that  I might  have  “ thrown  a nutshell  in  his  eye.” 
If  the  Duke  of  Bogtrottersliire  gave  me  the  cut 
direct,  though  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  me  in  Pall  Mall  and  at  the  Club,  and 
once  asked  me  to  an  evening  party,  at  which  there 
were  about  five  times  as  many  people  as  his  rooms 
could  hold,  I accounted  for  the  fact  by  nutshells. 
If  Mrs.  Smiler  invited  me  no  more  to  her  literary 
and  musical  soirees,  I put  the  catastrophe  to  the 
debit  of  nutshells,  and  maintained  my  soul  in 
peace.  When  I published  my  great  political 
treatise — now  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten, — and  a 
reviewer  in  the  /U eekli/  Snarler  attacked  me  and 
not  my  book,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  nut- 
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shells  or  date-stones  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery.  I thereby  escaped  much  mental  misery 
and  damage  to  my  self-love.  In  short,  I became 
satisfied  that  nutshells  are  the  body  and  soul  of  a 
philosophy  that  will  enable  a man  to  get  through 
the  world  with  fewer  hard  rubs  to  his  self-esteem 
than  he  would  otherwise  experience.  Why  attri- 
bute adverse  criticism  to  one’s  own  demerits  or 
stupidity?  Why,  if  your  aunt  scratch  you  out  of 
her  will,  place  the  unpleasant  fact  to  any  real  crime 
or  deficiency  in  yourself?  Why,  when  your  rich 
and  powerful  friend  knows  you  no  more,  should 
you  do  yourself  the  injustice  of  believing  that  you 
deserved  his  disfavour?  Nutshells  will  account 
for  all ; and  if  they  do  not  heal  your  misfortunes, 
they  may  act  as  a salve  to  your  wounded  vanity. 

Though  I long  ago  ceased  to  he  an  editor,  I 
continue  to  crack  my  nuts  with  the  same  equa- 
nimity as  ever.  Those  who  complain  of  the  shells 
that  I cast  on  each  side  of  me  are  the  fools  and  un- 
fortunates, and  not  I.  Let  the  stupid  geniuses 
either  keep  out  of  my  way,  or  disclose  themselves 
visibly  and  palpably  before  me.  If  I see  them, 
sure  am  I that  no  date-stones  or  nutshells  of  mine 
shall  hit  them,  either  in  front  or  behind,  in  the  eye, 
or  elsewhere ; but  if  I don’t  see  tliem,  and  could 
not  see  them,  either  with  a telescope  or  a micro- 
scope, or  through  my  ordinary  spectacles,  were  I to 
try  ever  so  desperately  to  do  so,  what  right  have 
they  to  complain  ? But  whether  they  complain  or 
not,  it  is  all  the  same  to  John  Wagstaffe. 
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And  you,  oh,  friendly  reader  of  these  lines,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  great  or  small,  wise  or 
stupid,  think  upon  nutshells,  and  be  consoled 
under  the  rubs  and  buffetings  that  you  may  have 
to  endure  from  Envy,  Spite,  Malice,  and  Unchari- 
tableness. What  made  Shylock  hate  Antonio  ? 
Nutshells  ! What  caused  the  Athenians  to  banish 
Aristides?  Nutshells.  Every  time  that  he  was 
called  “ the  just,”  a nutshell  flew  into  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  some  invisible  snob,  who  detested  him  ever- 
more. The  straightness  of  a man’s  spine  may  be 
a nutshell  in  the  eye  of  a hunchback,  and  deserved 
Prosperity  a sharp  and  hard-hitting  nutshell  in  the 
eye  of  equally  deserved  Adversity.  Smeldungus 
has  lost  his  nose — I will  not  say  how;  and  when- 
ever a man  passes  him  with  that  noble  member 
intact,  and  handsome  as  Nature  made  it,  Smel- 
dungus feels  a nutshell  in  his  eye,  and  hates  the 
good  fellow  who  never  heard  of  him  or  of  his  infir- 
mity. Every  man  in  the  world  is  more  or  less  of 
a nut-cracker;  but  great  men  crack  more  nuts  than 
small  ones,  throw  about  a greater  quantity  of 
shells,  and  consequently  make  more  enemies.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  Greatness  has,  at  all  events,  this 
consolation ; it  not  only  cracks  its  nuts,  but  cats 
them,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  consequences. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOURSES  UPON  SOME  VALUES  THAT 
ABE  NOT  TO  BE  ESTIMATED  BY  CASH. 

FTEN  has  it  been  said  that — 

“ The  value  of  a thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.” 

I deny  the  assertion.  The  value  of 
some  things  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  price  they  will  bring — infinitely  greater  than 
the  means  of  any  purchaser  in  any  market  of  the 
world.  Words  are  such  poor  representatives  of 
ideas,  that  when  we  speak  of  Value,  we  use  a 
phrase  without  meaning.  The  value  of  corn  is  to 
be  estimated,  but  what  is  the  value  of  sunshine  and 
rain,  without  which  there  could  be  no  corn  ? In 
the  same  manner,  when  we  ask  what  is  Truth, 
Beauty,  Wit,  or  Poetry,  there  may  be  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  who  feel  the  answer,  yet  not  two,  or 
even  one,  who  is  able  to  express  it.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  asked  the  British  Parliament — What  was  a 
pound  ? But  no  one  could  tell  him ; and  to  this 
day  one  half  of  our  social  philosophers  and  mone- 
tary doctors  are  at  war  with  the  other  half  upon 
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this  very  question;  and  a pound,  of  which  any 
schoolboy  or  shopkeeper  knows  all  the  secrets,  is  a 
puzzle  to  those  who  would  define  it  scientifically. 
What  is  Value? — Who  can  tell?  Is  it  a thing 
fixed  or  arbitrary?  Is  it  physical,  moral,  or  spiri- 
tual ? Is  it  matter  of  fact,  or  an  airy  creation  of 
the  fancy  ? Is  it  of  the  earth  or  of  heaven,  of 
time  or  of  eternity  ? 

Nature  and  man  are  at  issue  upon  the  answer. 
Nature  says  that  there  is  no  thing,  however  appa- 
rently small  or  mean,  which  has  not  some  value. 
Man  says  that  there  are  many  things,  both  great 
and  small,  which  are  utterly  valueless.  The  values 
of  nature  are  absolute  and  eternal  as  herself.  The 
values  of  man  are  as  man  is — transitory,  shifting, 
and  unreliable.  They  partake  of  geography  far 
more  than  of  mathematics,  and  of  caprice  more 
than  of  reason.  Man  throws  his  refuse  into  a river, 
and  poisons  himself,  his  children,  and  his  grand- 
children; while  Nature,  allowed  to  deal  with  it  in 
her  own  way,  would  convert  it  into  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  if  man  would  aid  her,  into  corn  and  rye. 
Out  of  filth  nature  brings  roses  and  lilies.  Out  of 
the  soil  where  the  dead  soldier  rots,  she  produces 
wheat  that  is  heavy  in  ear.  Such  is  the  cal- 
culation, and  such  is  the  practice  of  Nature. 

The  old  Saxon  English  says  value  is  worth.  The 
modern  French  says  that  to  he  vaillant,  or  brave 
and  courageous,  is  to  he  of  worth — worth  and 
valour  signifying  the  same  thing.  In  ancient 
time,  if  a man  or  thing  was  good  for  any  purpose 
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of  utility,  either  iu  peace  or  war,  he  or  it  was 
worthy.  Our  ancestors  called  one  who  had  money, 
brains,  or  good  character,  or  all  three  in  combina- 
tion, a valuable  man.  They  addressed  him  as  his 
worthship,  which  we  now  call  his  worship.  In 
rural  districts,  when  simple  hard-working  men  see 
another  man  with  better  clothes  on  his  back  than 
they  can  afford,  and  suppose  him  to  have  money  in 
his  pocket,  or  at  the  Bank,  and  fancy  that  he  has 
education  and  refinement  of  manners,  which  must 
have  cost  something  to  acquire,  they  address  him 
as  “ your  worship.”  The  title,  supposing  it  to  be 
deserved,  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of  Excel- 
lency for  an  ambassador,  Grace  for  a duke.  Serenity 
for  a grand-duke,  or  Majesty  for  a king.  In  some 
respects  the  title  is  even  higher ; for,  to  say  of  a 
man  that  he  has  worth,  is  better  than  to  say  that 
he  has  Lordship,  or  Grace,  or  Excellence,  or  Sere- 
nity. As  for  Majesty,  there  are  many  majesties 
that  are  not  majestic,  if  yon  could  but  see  them  in 
their  night-caps  ; whereas  worth  naked  is  as  good 
as  worth  with  its  clothes  on,  or  its  crown  on  its 
head.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a fancy  value, 
as  well  as  a market  worth  to  all  things.  Robert 
Burns  the  farmer,  and  Robert  Burns  the  poet,  put 
two  separate  and  distinct  values  upon  a daisy.  To 
Robert  Burns  the  farmer,  a daisy  was  a daisy,  a 
mere  common,  worthless  gowan.  To  Robert  Burns 
the  poet,  a daisy  was  a gem  of  beauty  and  delight 
— worth  the  whole  farm.  He  made  it  so  before  he 
had  done  with  it ; for  the  world  would  much 
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rather  that  that  portion  of  Dumfries-shire  whereon 
stood  Burns’s  acres  were  swamped  under  the  Nith, 
than  that  his  little  poem  upon  the  Daisy  should 
he  obliterated  from  books  and  men’s  memories. 

The  fancy  value  of  the  great  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond is  estimated  at  two  or  three  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  But  what  is  its  marketable  value  ? 
If  the  Queen  sent  it  into  the  City,  could  she  find 
a purchaser  ? If  she  tried  to  pawn  it,  what  would 
the  pawnbroker  lend  upon  it  ? There  are  not  per- 
haps two  persons  in  the  world  who  could  buy  it, 
and  they  not  with  their  own  money,  but  with  that 
of  the  unconsenting  people  whom,  as  aristocrats, 
despots,  and  military  chiefs,  they  misgovern.  So 
that  if  a man  had  the  Koh-i-noor  for  his  whole 
property,  and  was  compelled  to  part  with  it,  that 
he  might  purchase  beef,  bread,  and  beer — the  Eng- 
lishman’s three  B’s, — or  food  and  raiment,  he 
might,  perhaps,  get  much  less  for  it  than  for  a 
farm  of  a hundred  acres,  or  for  a ship-load  of  cotton 
from  Alabama  or  the  Mississippi.  Thus  the  Koh-i- 
noor  depends  for  the  greater  part  of  its  value  upon 
an  idea,  and  this  idea  there  is  no  one  to  realize  but 
a despot,  who  is  himself  the  creature  of  an  idea, 
and  may  be  an  emperor  to-day  and  a felon  or  an 
exile  to-morrow. 

What  is  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds? 
Surely  that  is  a fixed  thing  ! Alas  ! no.  Its  value 
depends  upon  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  A 
man  cannot,  or  will  not,  eat  a bank  note  for  a 
hundred  pounds — unless  he  be  an  idiot,  or  a 
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drunken  sailor.  But  sane  or  insane,  drunk  or 
sober,  he  could  not  eat  it  in  solid  gold  or  silver,  or 
drink  it  as  molten  metal.  A hundred  pounds 
hoarded  represents  theoretically  and  is  actually  a 
hundred  pounds.  To  this  extent  it  is  what  the 
French  call  une  idee  fixe.  But  being  hoarded,  its 
value  departs,  and  it  is  of  no  more  real  account  to 
the  world  or  its  possessor  than  if  it  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  valley  in  the  Atlantic,  or  in 
Tycho,  or  any  other  crater  of  the  moon.  Not 
being  hoarded,  it  represents  physical  or  mental  en- 
joyment of  some  kind  : so  much  wine  and  mutton; 
so  much  broadcloth  and  satin ; so  much  warmth 
and  shelter;  so  much  chair  and  table;  so  much 
music  or  dramatic  recreation  ; or  so  much  charity 
and  philanthropy.  But  if  representing  a certain 
portion  of  these  things  to-day  in  England,  it  may 
represent  more  or  less  of  them  to-morrow  : and  in 
France  or  Germany  either  to-day  or  to-morrow 
may  represent  them  in  quite  another  quantity  and 
proportion. 

When  the  ship  Juno — of  whose  wreck  the  mate, 
William  Mackay,  has  written  a very  pathetic  ac- 
count— lay  water-logged  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
her  hull  and  deck  uuder  water,  and  her  starving 
crew  clinging  desperately,  in  the  intolerable  sun- 
shine, to  the  spars  and  cross-beams  amid  the  rig- 
ging, the  captain’s  widow  (made  a widow  by  the 
wreck),  who  had  eleven  hundred  pounds  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  and  gold,  sewed  up  in  a little 
bag  which  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  offered  the  whole 
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of  it  to  a cabin-boy  for  a quarter  of  a sea-biscuit, 
which,  being  unwell  and  without  appetite,  he  had 
saved  out  of  his  rations.  But  the  price  of  biscuit 
had  gone  up,  and  that  of  gold  had  gone  down,  at 
that  time  and  in  that  place.  Food  was  at  such 
an  enormous  premium,  and  gold  at  such  a fright- 
ful discount,  among  that  perishing  community, 
that  the  eleven  hundred  pounds  failed  to  tempt  the 
cabin-boy  to  part  with  one  square  inch  of  his  bis- 
cuit. Biscuit  was  as  good  as  life.  Biscuit  was 
life  itself.  A sodden  crust  picked  out  of  the  gut- 
ters of  London  or  Paris,  and  rejected  by  the  dogs 
or  sparrows,  would,  if  it  had  been  suddenly  brought 
among  those  sailors  in  that  rigging,  have  been  of 
more  real  worth  than  a year’s  yield  of  all  the  gold- 
mines of  California,  Oregon,  and  Australia. 

All  physical  values  are  equally  changeable  and 
uncertain.  No  land  in  the  world  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  land  of  the  British  isles — especially  in 
and  around  the  city  of  London.  But  let  some 
strong  despot  abroad,  aided  by  sloth,  degeneracy, 
effeminacy,  meanness,  corruption,  and  want  of 
public  virtue  at  home,  convert  this  great  empire 
into  a tributary  province  of  France  or  ltussia,  and 
what  would  be  the  value  of  the  land  of  all  Mid- 
dlesex, and  fifty  other  counties  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  pig?  Much  to  the  poor 
Irish  peasant,  for  pig,  in  Ireland,  pays  rent.  But 
pig  is  on  a lower  standard  of  respectability  in  Ohio, 
where  the  people,  on  an  emergency,  for  want  of 
coal,  have  been  known  to  burn  his  carcase  to  make 
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a blaze  under  a boiler.  And  what  would  a Brah- 
min give  for  all  the  hogs  ever  slaughtered  in  Cin- 
cinnati, or  barrelled  in  Cork  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  a horse  ? It  depends  upon 
fancy  and  caprice,  like  other  physical  values.  It 
is  to  be  estimated  by  its  qualities  either  for  strength, 
like  a brewer’s  animal,  or  for  swiftness,  like  the 
winners  of  the  Derby.  But  when  Richard  III. 
said  he  would  give  his  kingdom  for  a horse,  a 
swift  steed  was  like  biscuit  to  the  captain’s  widow 
— not  possible  to  be  valued.  It  was  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  England  and  Normandy  besides.  It 
was  worth  a human  life — the  life  of  a man  who, 
with  a horse,  would  have  had  a hope  left ; but  who, 
without  a horse,  must  die  in  despair,  having  no- 
thing to  ask  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  despising 
the  mercy  of  man.  But  to  come  down  a peg  lower 
— What  is  the  value  of  a barrister’s  old,  worn-out, 
ragged,  musty,  fusty,  fetid,  and  unwearable  horse- 
hair wig?  In  London,  perhaps,  twopence,  or 
three  at  the  utmost.  But  send  that  same  article 
to  Dahomey,  and  the  negroes  will  give  an  elephant’s 
tusk  for  it,  or  an  ounce  of  gold-dust,  and  will  clap 
it  on  their  heads,  or  tie  it  round  their  middle  in- 
stead of  a fig-leaf,  and  strut  about  with  the  prize — 
as  grand  in  their  own  estimation  as  Napoleon  III. 
at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Coming  to  values  of  a very  different  description 
— values  not  supposed  to  be  values,  until  they  have 
been  lost  for  ever, — let  us  look  for  a moment  at 
yonder  beautiful  young  maiden,  entering  into  the 
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ball-room,  rich  with  the  riches  of  her  seventeen 
years,  and  of  her  fresh  hopes,  and  let  us  ask  her 
what  is  the  value  of  her  nose?  Penniless  as  she  is 
— for  her  father  has  nothing  to  give  her,  and  earns 
his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brains,  at  the 
law,  or  at  physic,  or  something  else, — what  would 
she  take  for  her  nose  ? Ten  thousand  pounds  ? 
Twenty  thousand  ? A hundred  thousand  ? Five 
hundred  thousand?  No.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  she  would  take  for  her  nose.  It  is 
beyond  all  price.  The  Queen’s  throne  would  not 
purchase  even  the  tip  of  it. 

Look,  again,  at  that  fair,  buxom,  fresh,  rejoicing 
widow  of  two  years’  standing,  who  has  not  yet 
seen  her  twenty-fourth  birthday  : what  would  she 
take  for  the  whole  set  of  her  teeth  ? Her  dear 
departed  was  perhaps  a dealer  in  grocery,  in  broad- 
cloth, or  in  cattle;  but  would  she  give  her  teeth  to 
be  made  a duchess?  She  would  not.  She  would 
scorn  the  bargain  with  utterable  or  unutterable 
scorn.  Well,  what  would  she  take  but  for  one  of 
those  brilliant  eyes,  that  make  the  hearts  of  men 
leap  in  their  bosoms  ? To  cast  that  eye  out — mere 
dead  matter! — wdiat  is  the  price?  There  is  no 
price.  She  would  not  sell  it  for  anything  that  the 
world  can  show  or  offer.  Not  to  possess  India  and 
Canada — not  to  share  the  throne  of  Bonaparte — 
not  for  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world.  Vi  ealth  is 
a grand  matter ; but  it  is  not  worth  the  eye  of  a 
widow,  or  of  the  meanest  beggar  that  crawls  in 
the  sunshine.  And  thou,  oh  alderman — thou,  oh 
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man  of  sixty  years — who  knowest  what  is  what — 
who  hast  a paunch  blase  and  weakened  with  a 
superabundance  of  good  tilings — what  wouldst  thou 
give  for  the  appetite  with  which  yonder  curly- 
headed  plough-hoy  sits  upon  the  stile,  eating 
bread-and-cheese ? Fifty  thousand  pounds  would 
not  buy  thee  such  an  appetite.  Thrice  fifty  thou- 
sand could  not  bring  thee  even  an  approximation 
towards  such  a relish  for  thy  food.  Food  is  in  the 
gift  of  Heaven ; but  Heaven,  though  thy  food  be 
provided,  will  not  give  thee,  at  threescore,  the  appe- 
tite of  onescore,  which  thou  hast  abused,  tormented, 
and  extinguished.  Offer  thy  worldly  goods  ten 
times  over  for  an  appetite,  and  thou  migh test  just 
as  well  offer  the  shadow  of  a farthing,  or  the  snap 
of  thy  fingers  in  the  air  ! 

Youth  and  Health : who,  when  he  possesses 
these  inestimable  treasures,  ever  thinks  for  a mo- 
ment of  their  value  ? What  would  the  old  man 
give  for  his  youth  ? What  would  a grandmother 
give  for  her  bridal  hour  ? What  would  the  cripple 
give  for  a sound  leg  ? — the  hunchback  for  a spine 
like  a soldieFs,  selling  himself,  spine  and  all,  for 
thirteen-pence  halfpenny  a day  ? What  would  the 
blind  earl  give  for  a clear  vision  ? — the  stammer- 
ing marquis  for  the  tongue  of  a Billingsgate  fish- 
wife ? — or  the  deaf  duke  for  the  charm  of  music 
and  song? — or  even  for  the  power  of  gossiping  in 
whispers  with  a neighbour  on  the  benches  of  the 
Painted  Chamber  ? How  can  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
tell  him  she  loves  him?  She  must  shriek  it  out, 
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or  speak  it  through  a trumpet,  so  that  the  servants 
may  hear; — ancl  what  love  is  worth  the  having,  if 
you  are  obliged  to  blazon  it  upon  the  house-top  ? 

But  these  personal  Values  are  hut  small  and 
mean  at  the  best.  They  are  of  the  individual,  and 
appertain  to  him  exclusively.  There  are  mightier 
values,  of  which  few  take  account,  because  men 
are  like  worms  in  a garden,  that  know  their  own 
earth-holes  and  no  more,  and  cannot  see  to  the 
uttermost  limit  of  the  garden  wall,  much  less  to 
the  wide  universe  that  stretches  beyond  it.  Intel- 
lectual, moral,  literary,  and  religious  values,  exist 
everywhere.  The  whole  harvests  of  the  world  for 
any  one  year  may  be  valued.  Of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
grass,  and  all  the  rest,  we  may  have  the  account 
within  a few  hundred  thousand  pounds ; — but  who 
shall  value  Euclid,  and  the  great,  unvarying  nature 
on  which  Euclid  is  built  ? Euclid  is  not  the  har- 
vest of  one  year,  but  of  all  the  years.  Euclid  is 
based  on  everlasting  truth,  and  shall  be  true  though 
the  harvests  fail,  and  though  Nature,  faithful  no 
more  to  the  sowing,  should  disappoint  the  reaping. 
Value  all  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Calculate 
the  worth  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Venice, 
Milan,  St.  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Dresden,  Munich,  Madrid, 
Naples,  Constantinople,  New  York,  Calcutta,  and 
Canton ; put  them  in  the  scale  against  gold  and 
diamonds,  and  tell  us  in  pounds  sterling  what  they 
are  worth,  with  all  the  broad  lands,  and  navigable 
rivers,  and  teeming  coasts,  and  when  you  have 
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made  up  the  account — houses,  lands,  gold  and 
silver,  chariots  and  horses,  silks  and  velvets,  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  men  and  women, — tell  us  the 
value  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  the 
whole  of  them,  with  the  civilization  that  is  their 
mother,  are  the  direct  progeny  and  result. 

Philosophers  have  weighed  the  earth;  and  though 
the  task  seems  as  presumptuous  as  it  would  he  in 
a flea  to  attempt  to  weigh  Gog  and  Magog,  or  a 
snail  to  poise  the  Pyramids,  the  thing  has  been 
done.  But  who  shall  weigh,  measure,  or  estimate 
the  value  of  Love? — Love,  the  tangible  and  in- 
tangible— the  invisible,  yet  palpable ; — the  ever- 
present spirit  that  vivifies  and  maintains  sun,  earth, 
and  stars,  and  without  whom  Chaos  would  come 
again  ? The  value  of  Love  is  the  value  of  the 
universe — nor  more,  nor  less.  So  thought  David 
and  Bathsheba — so  thought  Paris  and  Helen — so 
thought  Antony  and  Cleopatra — so  thought  Abe- 
lard and  Heloise — and  so,  for  a brief  season  have 
thought  every  pair  of  true  lovers  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  our  own.  When  lovers  cease  to  think  so, 
the  world  has  lost  the  adorning  garment  of  its 
beauty,  the  glow  has  departed  from  the  face  of 
Nature,  and  a divine  music  vibrates  no  more  in 
immortal  melodies  through  the  universe  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  man  and  woman.  It  is  easier  to 
weigh  the  earth  than  to  value  true  love,  even  to 
the  experience  of  one  individual.  The  worth  of 
Love  ! The  phrase  has  as  little  meaning  as  if  we 
said — “ The  length  or  breadth  of  Infinity/’ 
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But  of  all  the  spiritual  values,  those  pertaining 
to  Literature  are  the  most  scurvily  treated  in  a 
world  that  piques  itself  upon  never  giving  more  for 
a thing  than  it  is  worth ; and  that  is  not  to  be 
inveigled  into  paying  fancy  prices,  unless,  perhaps, 
it  be  for  singing-men  and  women,  or  dancing-girls 
and  mountebanks,  and  occasionally  for  the  luxury 
of  possessing  and  looking  in  the  face  of  some 
battle-winning  emperor.  It  cost  Gibbon  far  more 
for  the  purchase  of  books  to  investigate  the  facts 
of  his  immortal  history  than  an  “ enterprising” 
publisher  was  able  to  give  him  for  the  copyright. 
When  Milton  received  the  first  instalment  of  £5 
for  “ Paradise  Lost” — all  the  money  he  ever 
touched  for  the  labour  of  years,— the  publisher 
thought  he  had  made  a very  bad  bargain.  If  Milton 
were  now  alive,  with  another  epic  poem,  even  better 
than  that,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  receive 
five  farthings  for  his  handiwork,  or  whether  any 
publisher  would  look  beyond  the  title  of  his  poem. 
If  he  did,  perhaps  it  would  only  be  to  tell  the  bard 
to  publish  at  his  own  risk— to  pay  for  the  paper, 
the  printing,  and  the  advertising,  and  let  the  pub- 
lisher have  his  fat  percentage  upon  all  of  these, 
with  twenty-five  if  not  thirty-three  per  cent,  for 
the  retail  dealer,— ten  per  cent,  more  for  the  pub- 
lisher’s commission,  over  and  above  all  other  charges 
and  losses ; — and  when  all  was  done,  the  great  bard 
might  perhaps  find  an  intelligent  public,  numbering 
seven  individuals— or  possibly  only  three,— to  pur- 
chase his  book  and  read  it.  In  the  open  market 
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the  copyright  might  not  be  worth  a quartern 
loaf,  but  the  poem  might  be  an  honour  to  literature 
and  to  the  nation.  “Paradise  Lost”  was  in  one 
sense  dear  at  five  pounds  down,  and  two  other  sums 
of  five  pounds  at  specified  periods  thereafter.  But 
in  another  sense  it  was  cheap  at  a million  sterling. 
The  war  in  the  Crimea  cost  England  at  one  time 
as  much  as  a million  pounds  a month  in  powder 
and  shot,  food  and  provender,  pay  and  appoint- 
ments ; but  was  one  month  of  that  business  worth 
half  as  much  as  John  Milton's  poetical  genius,  and 
his  legacy  to  the  English  language — either  in 
national  glory  or  true  honour  ? 

There  is  no  power,  state,  corporation,  or  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  to  pay  for  noble  thoughts. 
The  highest  efforts  of  the  poetical  or  philosophic 
mind  may  have  no  commercial  value.  They  may 
be  utterly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  produced.  They  may  run  counter 
to  a prejudice  or  a superstition ; and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Socrates,  may  be  paid  for  with  a poison-cup  ; or, 
as  in  that  of  Galileo,  with  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  When  a man  makes  a coat,  a shoe,  or 
a spade,  and  offers  them  for  sale,  every  one  knows 
the  value  of  his  articles,  and  a purchaser  will  sooner 
or  later  be  found.  But  when  a man  makes  a song, 
who  knows  what  it  is  worth  ? If  it  be  very  bad, 
very  vulgar,  and  very  comical,  he  may  possibly 
make  a day's,  or  even  a week's,  subsistence  out  of 
it ; but  if  it  be  too  noble  and  elevating  to  be  to 
the  taste  of  the  tavern  and  the  boozing-shop,  and 
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beyond  the  capacity  of  the  music-shops,  what  avails 
it?  Nothing.  It  is  not  a necessary  of  life.  It 
is  not  even  a luxury.  Nobody  wants  it.  And  if 
Robert  Burns  wrote  it,  he  must  tramp  over  mire 
and  moss,  with  pistols  at  his  belt,  in  pursuit  of 
smugglers,  gauge  whisky-barrels,  and  be  snubbed 
by  his  superior  in  office  for  daring  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent idea  in  his  head,  and  to  write  such  treason 
as  “ a mans  a man  for  a*  that.” 

In  the  higher  state  of  civilization  to  which  the 
destinies  of  our  race  seem  tending,  and  which  the 
wars  of  despots  on  the  continent  of  Europe  may 
retard  for  awhile,  but  which  they  may  not  utterly 
prevent,  men  will  perhaps  become  wise  enough  to 
look  after  and  foster  the  genius  that  is  uncom- 
mercial, and  provide  intellectual  work  for  the  in- 
tellectual worker,  so  that  he  may  live  by  his  labour 
and  pay  his  butcher,  his  baker,  and  his  tailor.  In 
that  day  the  Miltons  who  arise  may  be  crowned 
by  the  people  at  the  Capitol,  and  cared  for  at  the 
public  expense,  so  that  their  days  may  be  days  of 
pleasantness ; — and  the  sweet  singers  of  the  nation 
— the  bards,  the  philosophers,  and  the  prophets, — 
elevated  above  the  hard  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
may  shine  untroubled  in  the  serene  centres  of  their 
own  genius.  It  is  said  by  human  parrots  that  we 
have  already  reached  this  height  of  civilization, 
and  that  the  public — the  great,  intelligent,  think- 
ing, reading  public, — for  whom  books  are  written 
and  printed,  allows  no  genius  to  starve  in  our 
days ; that  it  is  the  patron  of  merit,  buys  the  best 
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books,  and  therefore  pays  and  maintains  the  best 
authors.  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  public  likes 
to  be  amused.  It  pays  handsomely  the  mounte- 
banks and  the  buffoons  of  literature.  It  loves  the 
man  who  makes  it  laugh ; it  even  loves  the  man 
who  makes  it  weep,  and  has  almost  as  much  affection 
for  tragedy  as  for  farce.  But  it  has  small  affection 
for  the  man  who  instructs  it;  none  for  the  man 
whose  wisdom  and  genius  are  too  far  beyond  the 
commonplaces  of  fashionable  talk  or  prejudice  to 
be  readily  appreciated  by  the  mocking-birds.  The 
most  industrious  of  our  readers  are  the  idlest  of 
our  people,  because  they  read  for  amusement  alone. 
They  must  not  be  made  to  think  too  deeply,  for 
they  are  incapable  of  the  effort  ;• — they  can  scarcely 
think  at  all.  "What  cares  the  general  reader  for 
John  Milton,  who,  taken  for  all  in  all,  was  the 
highest  example  of  the  literary  man  that  England 
ever  saw  ? He  would  have  to  keep  school  again, 
if  he  were  alive  now;  or  write  leading  articles  for 
a daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  He  would  stand  no 
chance  against  the  popular  novelists.  “ Paradise 
Lost”  would  not  please  the  ladies,  who  lisp  their 
admiration  of  the  spasmodic,  the  misty,  and  the 
inane  poets ; and  “ Comus”  would  be  sneered  at 
by  critics  who  love  unwholesomeness  better  than 
health ; and  find  the  Traviata  a much  more  inte- 
resting person  than  Ophelia. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  ancient  days,  and  the  belief 
still  lingers  amongst  our  people,  that  in  fair  stand- 
up  fight  one  Englishman  can  any  day  beat  three 
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Frenchmen.  The  saying  may  not  have  been  strictly 
true,  hut  its  general  acceptance  and  the  impression 
of  the  people  that  it  was  a truth,  irrefutable  and 
firmly  established  as  the  rocks,  did  certainly,  in 
bygone  wars,  tend  to  make  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand Englishmen  as  strong  as  if  they  had  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  It  was  a faith  and  a 
fanaticism ; — and  battles  were  won  by  it.  Another 
saying  used  to  be,  that  “an  Englishman’s  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.”  He  who  first  uttered 
the  boast  was  a public  benefactor,  and  every 
man  who  repeated  the  aphorism,  and  believed  it, 
furthered  a good  work,  and  helped  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  his  country’s  greatness.  Were  the 
commercial  value  of  the  belief  to  be  estimated  at 
no  more  than  that  of  all  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Great  Britain  for  a twelvemonth,  it  would  be  a 
palpable  depreciation.  British  enterprise  has  been 
nurtured  upon  it.  British  commerce  has  grown 
rich  upon  it.  British  trade  rests  upon  it  as  upon 
its  surest  foundation.  Thus  may  we  see,  and  thus 
may  we  illustrate,  by  thousands  of  other  examples, 
that  there  are  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
values,  which  far  transcend  the  physical,  and  dis- 
prove the  common  acceptation  of  the  aphorism 
that — 

“ The  value  of  a thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.” 

Yet  this  aphorism,  vulgar  as  it  appears,  has  its 
spiritual  side.  The  value  of  a thing  is  really  and 
truly  what  it  will  bring.  The  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount  brings  Christianity  and  all  its  civilization. 
Sunshine  and  rain  bring  the  harvests  of  the  world. 
Noble  thoughts  bring  noble  deeds.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  refrain  from  valuing  everything  by 
money ; for  money,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  of  no 
value.  It  is  not  a fair  measure  for  anything  but 
itself;  or  for  anything  but  that  which  a man  eats, 
drinks,  wears,  and  is  sheltered  with.  You  may 
put  corn  in  a bushel,  or  wine  in  a hogshead;  and 
the  bushel  and  the  hogshead  shall  be  representable 
in  hard  cash,  or  a promise  to  pay.  There  is  weight 
for  weight,  and  measure  for  measure.  But  you 
cannot  hold  a balance  in  which  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  shall  be  on  the  one  side,  and  Truth,  Virtue, 
Honour, — Health,  Contentment,  Love, — Poetry, 
Philosophy,  or  Religion  on  the  other.  There  is  too 
great  a tendency  in  our  time  to  make  the  money- 
value  the  gauge  of  the  moral  value;  to  consider  a 
man  respectable  merely  because  he  has  a fine  house; 
and  a carriage,  and  gives  good  dinners ; to  make 
him  worthy ; because  he  has  a worth  in  cash,  and 
not  because  he  has  any  worth  in  the  old  sense ; 
not  because  he  has  virtue  and  intellect ; and  not 
because  he  has  the  manly  right  of  being  called 
your  ivorthship. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

MR.  M AGSTAFFE’s  OPINIONS  OF  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN  “ OF 
THE  OLD  SCHOOL,”  AND  THEIR  MODERN  SUBSTITUTES. 


T is  my  opinion  that  the  class  of  men 
known  under  the  generic  appellation 
of  "English  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school”  is  fast  dying  out;  that  few 
specimens  survive;  that  "gents”  are 
as  rapidly  displacing  them  as  slop-work  is  dis- 
placing honest  workmanship;  and  that  character 
amongst  us  is  as  extensively  veneered  as  furniture. 
It  may  he  the  acerbity  born  of  my  gout — or  it  may 
be  purely  the  result  of  my  unprejudiced  observation 
of  men  and  manners,  which  leads  me  to  declare 
that  a real  and  true  gentleman  bids  fair  to  become 
as  scarce  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a dodo  or  an 
ichthyosaurus.  But  such  is  my  belief,  and  I stick 
to  it.  Every  age  and  every  people  have  their  own 
notions  of  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  character  of  a gentleman.  Costume, 
manners,  conversation,  and  character,  are  all,  though 
not  equally,  changeable ; but  yet  the  essentials  of 
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a true  gentleman  remain  for  ever  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  time  and  circumstance,  just  as  a man  is 
a man,  whatever  may  be  his  clime,  his  behaviour, 
or  his  creed.  It  is  easy  to  feel  what  a gentleman 
is,  but  not  easy  to  define  what  he  ought  to  be. 
One  savage,  without  either  dress  or  manners,  may 
be  more  of  a gentleman  than  another  savage  equally 
unprovided  with  a dress  coat  or  a code  of  etiquette. 
The  king  and  chief  magistrate  of  a rich  and  highly- 
civilized  Christian  nation,  whose  dress,  manners, 
and  conversation,  are  unexceptionable,  and  who 
ought  to  be  a gentleman,  may  perhaps  be  a black- 
guard. A low  fellow,  with  none  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a gentleman,  except  his  dress,  may  be  an 
earl,  or  the  son  of  an  earl ; and  the  gardener  in  a 
fustian  jacket,  who  trims  the  earl’s  roses  and 
smooths  his  lawns  for  three  shillings  a day,  may  in 
everything,  save  his  jacket,  be  worth  a thousand  of 
him.  What,  then,  is  a gentleman  ? It  is  an  easy 
question  to  ask,  but  a difficult  one  to  answer. 
What  is  honour  ? What  is  poetry  ? Though 
most  people  can  feel,  few  can  define  any  of  these 
things;  and  the  short  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  simply  this  : — “ a gentleman  is  a gentleman/' 
Let  me  try  to  define  him  by  a few  negatives  as 
well  as  positives.  Firstly,  of  his  costume.  He 
must  not  be  dirty,  negligent,  or  slovenly,  in  his 
person.  He  must  neither  be  meanly  nor  magnifi- 
cently dressed.  He  must  not  wear  gaudy  and 
incongruous  colours,  or  affront  the  eyes  of  onlookers 
with  jewellery  and  finery.  He  must  not  affect 
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such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  vulgar  to  stare,  or 
the  judicious  to  grieve  as  he  passes  by.  He  must 
dress  as  Polonius  (not  at  all  a fool,  though  every 
actor  who  plays  the  part  endeavours  to  make  him 
so)  advised  his  son  Laertes  to  dress — in  golden 
words  of  true  wisdom.  But  dress,  though  it  be  the 
first  and  most  obvious,  is  the  least  characteristic  of 
the  gentleman.  In  his  manners  he  must  not  think 
himself  the  principal  person  in  the  world,  the  king- 
dom, or  the  company , but  without  parade  of 
humility  (which  is  in  itself  an  offence),  he  must 
think  himself  the  last, — or,  at  all  events,  he  must 
act  as  if  he  thought  so.  He  must  not  fail  in  defe- 
rential politeness,  either  to  man  or  woman.  He 
must  not  take  the  first  place,  as  if  it  were  his  in- 
alienable right.  He  must  not  at  table,  or  else- 
where, commit  acts  which,  though  they  may  be 
harmless  in  themselves,  are  contrary  to  the  preva- 
lent notions  of  his  time  and  country.  A hundred 
years  ago  a gentleman  might  get  drunk  after  dinner 
without  losing  his  social  position ; but  to  any  one 
aspiring  in  our  day  to  that  high  and  illustrious 
rank,  the  slightest  tendency  to  drunkenness  at 
table,  or  anywhere  else,  is  fatal  to  his  pretension. 
As  soon  as  the  flaw  is  known,  he  becomes  a low 
snob  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  To  be  loud  in  talk 
is  almost  as  great  a derogation  from  the  ideal  of 
the  character  as  to  be  “ loud”  in  costume — (I  know 
that  the  word  is  a slang  word,  but  it  expresses  a 
meaning  not  to  be  reached  even  by  a periphrasis. 
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and  may,  for  that  reason,  be  looked  upon  leniently.) 
To  hear  one  man’s  voice  overriding  every  other’s, 
and  one  man’s  opinions  thundered  into  the  ears  of 
people  too  timid — too  indolent — or  too  coui’teous, 
to  do  battle  with  a Stentor — is  fatal  to  Stentor’s 
claims  to  be  considered  a gentleman. 

And  quite  as  essential  as  manners  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  is  conversation.  A man  in 
the  dress  and  with  the  manners  of  a gentleman 
must  not  talk  vulgarly,  indecently,  obscenely,  irre- 
verently, or  even  ignorantly  (if  the  ignorance  be 
very  gross),  without  forfeiture  of  the  rank  to  which 
his  dress  and  his  manners  would  seem  to  entitle 
him. 

But  granting  all  these  three  essentials ; — the 
would-be  gentleman  is  not  a gentleman  if  his  heart 
be  wrong.  Dress  is  an  ornament — manners  are  a 
grace — conversation  is  a charm ; but  these  three 
may  be  possessed  in  all  possible  perfection  by  a 
blackguard.  But  these  three  combined  with  a 
noble  heart  and  a sound  judgment  — the  one 
balancing  the  other — combine  to  form  the  true 
gentleman,  whether  he  be  a Christian,  a Mussul- 
man, or  a Parsee.  And  without  the  first  three,  as 
I have  said  before,  the  untutored  savage  may,  in 
his  simple  manner,  be  very  much  of  a gentleman, 
while  his  civilized  compeer,  who  possesses  them, 
may  be  very  much  the  contrary. 

Pope  has  said  that — 


“ Worth  makes  the  man,  but  want  of  it  the  fellow." 
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And  Burns  has  said,  in  language  still  more  em- 
phatic : — 

“A  king  can  mak’  a belted  knight, 

A marquis,  duke,  and  a’  that ; 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith ! he  maunna  fa’  that.” 

But  more  than  this  may  be  said.  A king’s  or  a 
queen’s  sword  laid  over  a man’s  shoulder,  or  a piece 
of  parchment  signed  by  a king  or  a queen,  or  by  a 
minister  acting  with  royal  authority,  may  elevate 
John,  or  Thomas,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  high 
aristocratic  rank.  But  there  is  a rank  above  all 
aristocracy — but  not  forbidden  to  the  aristocracy — 
which  declares  that  the  true  gentleman  shall  tower 
above  every  one  who  is  not  a gentleman,  be  the 
latter  emperor  or  king,  prince  or  duke,  earl  or 
baron.  Queen  Victoria  could  make  John  Wag- 
staffe  a duke,  if  it  pleased  her, — and  me  ; but  she 
could  not  make  me  a gentleman,  if  nature,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement  of  life,  manners,  and  conver- 
sation, had  not  done  me  the  good  office.  My 
power  over  my  own  rank  is  greater  than  the 
Queen’s ; and  every  man  can  say  the  same,  for  it 
is  in  everybody’s  power  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
moral  peerage,  and  to  become  a gentleman  ; even 
although  Fortune  should  have  compelled  him  to 
sit  on  a high  stool  in  a merchant’s  office — to  ham- 
mer in  a smithy — or  to  swelter  at  the  plough- 
tail. 

The  man  of  independent  mind  is,  as  Burns  says, 
“ king-  of  men  but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a king 
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without  being  a gentleman ; — and  what  I take  to 
be  at  the  foundation  of  the  gentlemanly  character, 
as  well  as  independence  of  mind,  is  the  justifiable 
pride  that  flows  from  well-founded  self-respect,  in 
addition  to  a manly,  tolerant,  Christian  respect  for 
other  people.  To  believe  with  Pope — 

“ That  every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake,” 

is  to  be  a H gent  ” or  a “ snob”  only.  To  believe 
that  every  man  is  a knave  until  you  discover  him 
to  be  honest,  is  also  the  characteristic  of  the  gent 
and  the  low  fellow.  Such  a man  must  be  mea- 
sured by  his  own  standard,  and  by  that  he  is  self- 
convicted  and  self-condemned. 

The  gentleman  of  the  old  school  was  more  par- 
ticularly distinguishable  from  the  gentleman  of  the 
new  school,  by  his  behaviour  to  women.  The 
“gent,”  or  the  incomplete,  imperfect  gentleman 
of  our  day,  thinks  too  often  that  silly  speeches  and 
unmeaning  compliments  addressed  to  women,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  his  courtesy  and  his  gallantry. 
But  without  proper  deference  and  respect,  gallantry 
is  an  offence  to  the  right-minded  woman.  The 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  never  passed  a lady  of 
his  acquaintance  in  the  street,  and  received  a smile 
or  a nod  of  recognition,  without  taking  his  hat  off. 
If  she  stayed  to  speak  to  him,  he  held  his  hat  in 
his  hand  all  the  time,  and  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  putting  it  on  his  head  until  after  her 
departure,  than  he  would  have  thought  of  putting 
it  on  in  the  middle  of  the  church  service,  or  in  the 
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presence  of  liis  sovereign.  The  gentleman  of  the 
new  school  gives  himself  no  such  trouble.  He 
does  not  treat  a lady  as  if  she  were  his  social  supe- 
rior, but,  at  most,  places  her  on  an  equality  of 
courtesy  with  the  man  with  whom  lie  has  dined  or 
played  at  billiards  at  the  club,  or  with  whom  ho 
has  had  a betting  transaction  at  the  races.  To  the 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  “ every  woman  was  a 
lady,”  though  she  were  but  the  chambermaid  or 
the  washerwoman,  “ and  every  lady  was  a prin- 
cess.” And  if  she  happened  to  be  old,  his  manner 
was  still  more  courteous,  and  his  conversation  still 
more  tenderly  respectful  towards  her  than  if  she  were 
young.  Is  it  generally  so  in  our  day?  I am 
afraid  not ; and  I take  it  upon  myself  to  assert, 
that  the  men  of  the  present  age  do  not,  as  a rule, 
respect  women  half  so  much  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did  ; and  that  the  estimate  they  form 
of  the  feminine  character  is  much  more  Mahometan 
than  is  consistent  either  with  Christianity  or  gen- 
tlemanliness.  And  this  lies,  I think,  at  the  very 
root  of  the  evil,  and  forms  the  great  distinction 
between  the  “ gent”  and  the  gentleman. 

To  protest  that  a true  gentleman  has  no  faults 
and  no  vices,  would  be  to  protest  too  much.  Such 
a man  would  be 

“ The  perfect  monster,  whom  the  world  ne’er  saw,” 

and  which  the  world  would  not  like  if  it  did  see. 
The  true  gentleman,  if  he  have  any  vices,  will 
strive  to  combat  them,  or,  if  his  physical  be  stronger 
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than  his  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  he  will  deplore 
his  own  weaknesses,  even  while  yielding*  to  them, 
but  will  certainly  not  exhibit  them  to  the  gaze  of 
the  public,  or  boast  and  brag  of  them  as  if  they 
were  things  not  only  to  be  admired,  but  to  be 
commended.  In  addition  to  the  one  great  fault 
of  want  of  due  respect  for  women,  there  are  three 
failings  observable  in  the  behaviour  of  men  who 
move  in  the  social  ranks  where  gentleman  ought 
to  be  found,  which  are  ostentatiously  thrust  before 
the  public  eye,  and  every  one  of  which  derogates, 
more  or  less,  from  the  beauty  and  completeness 
of  the  gentlemanly  character.  These  are,  the 
habitual  use  of  slang  words,  the  practice  of  bet- 
ting, and  public  indulgence  in  tobacco-smoking. 
Few  will  be  found  to  gainsay  the  ungentlemanli- 
ness of  the  two  first  of  these  habits,  or  to  deny 
that  they  should  be  consigned  to  the  “ gents''  as 
distinguished  from  the  gentleman ; but  I expect 
that  I shall  be  met  with  indignant  denials  upon 
the  third  point.  I re-assert  it,  nevertheless,  and 
will  now  and  hereafter  maintain,  with  tongue  and 
pen — and  with  all  due  courtesy  of  battle, — against 
every  oncomer,  that  smoking,  if  it  be  done  at  all, 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  smoking-room 
in  a tavern,  or  club,  or  at  a man's  own  fireside. 
To  import  the  practice  into  the  street,  or  the  public 
conveyance,  is  an  ungentlemanly  act,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  selfish,  and  may  incommode,  distress, 
and  annoy  others,  who  may  have  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  infliction. 
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If  people  of  refined  manners  and  delicate  minds 
do  not  consider  it  proper  to  eat  or  drink  in  the 
streets,  neither  ought  they  to  smoke  in  the  streets. 
But  eating  or  drinking  in  a public  thoroughfare, 
vulgar  as  such  acts  must  be  considered,  would  in 
one  respect  be  less  offensive  than  smoking.  They 
would  not  force  the  onlookers  to  inhale  impurity 
from  the  common  atmosphere,  whereas  the  smoker 
compels  the  unhappy  non-smoker,  who  is  placed  in 
too  close  contiguity  with  him,  to  breathe  an  air 
which  another  person  has  defiled.  It  would  not 
be  a gentlemanly  act  to  walk  the  streets  scatter- 
ing assafoetida,  to  invade  the  unoffending  noses  of 
the  by-passers ; neither  would  it  be  gentlemanly, 
for  a man’s  own  pleasure,  to  go  about  beating  a 
gong,  blowing  a cracked  trumpet,  or  in  other  way 
offending  the  ears  of  the  innocent  lieges.  And  if 
not  in  these  cases,  caq  it  be  right  in  the  smoker, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  indulgence,  to 
offend  the  nostrils  of  women  and  children,  and  of 
all  the  free  citizens  who  hate  smoke,  and  whose 
stomachs  revolt  at  it  ? A man  may  be  partial  to 
chicken  or  to  beef,  to  beer  or  to  grog ; but  if  he 
consume  either  in  the  public  ways,  instead  of  retir- 
ing to  his  own  home  to  indulge  in  it,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a vulgar  snob.  And  if  such  indul- 
gences are  selfishly  vulgar,  is  not  that  in  to- 
bacco-smoke equally  so  ? John  Wagstaffe,  at  all 
events,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is ; and  he  will 
stick  to  his  opinion,  though  he  should  stand  for 
ever  in  a glorious  minority  of  “ One”  upon  the 
question. 
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Cleanliness  and  purity  of  heart,  of  manners,  of 
conversation,  and  of  person ; respect  for  God’s 
image  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others,  independently 
of  all  considerations  of  rank  or  fortune,  added  to 
the  polish  acquired  by  learning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  intercourse  with  cultivated  society  on  the 
other ; — these  in  harmonious  combination,  form 
the  external  and  the  internal  characteristics  of  the 
true  gentleman.  Where — oh  ! where  is  such  a 
person  to  be  found  ? John  Wagstaffe  knows  about 
a dozen,  and  if  he  can  discover  a thirteenth,  he 
will  cheerfully  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Land’s 
End  or  to  John  0’ Groats,  to  shake  hands  with 
him. ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  EXPRESSES  HIS  OPINION  OF  POPULARITY. 

T was  said  in  my  presence  a few  days 
ago,  at  a certain  great  house  in  Pall- 
mall,  by  one  who  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Wagstaffe  was  of  the  company, 
that  the  “ Gouty  Philosopher’’  was 
a popular  writer.  I vehemently  denied  the  asser- 
tion, and  I am  quite  certain  from  the  looks  of 
some  of  the  people  who  heard  me,  that  my  dissent 
was  ascribed  by  one  kind  friend  to  my  envy — by 
another  to  my  ill-nature — and  by  a third  to  my 
utter  ignorance  both  of  Mr.  Wagstaffe  and  of  his 
lucubrations. 

If  I do  achieve  popularity  — a result  of  my 
writings  which  I certainly  do  not  expect — it  will 
not  be  because  I have  striven  for  it.  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  estimate  popular  favour 
at  its  true  value,  and  to  despise  it  accordingly — 
with  all  its  inanities  and  insanities.  A man  may 
become  popular  in  spite  of  himself,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it ; and  such  a popularity  I for  one 
will  neither  despise  nor  depreciate ; but,  whether 
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in  politics,  in  literature,  in  art,  or  in  preaching,  I 
hold  that  the  man  who  makes  himself  a popularity- 
hunter  is  a charlatan — or  worse.  To  my  mind 
the  assertion  that  the  people  (not  meaning  what  is 
called  the  mob,  hut  the  majority  of  living  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  and  classes)  are  the  best 
judges  of  merit  and  virtue,  and  form  the  supreme 
Court  of  Criticism,  is  a rank  absurdity  ; while  the 
old  Roman  saying,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
the  voice  of  God,  seems  to  me  little  less  than 
blasphemous.  Get  together  ten  thousand  people 
in  any  country  in  the  world — I do  not  care  whether 
they  be  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  Italians,  or  Chinese — and  ask  yourself, 
or  any  other  wise  man,  what  is  the  percentage  of 
prudent,  humane,  well-informed,  educated,  and 
reasonable  beings  among  them?  Is  it  three  per 
cent.  ? Perhaps  ! Five  per  cent.  ? Certainly  not. 
And  shall  the  ninety-seven  fools  out  of  every  hun- 
dred people  pretend  that  their  opinion  and  their 
voice  are  divine,  and  that  they  are  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  judges  of  right  and  wrong?  of  lite- 
rature? of  art?  or  of  anything  that  does  not 
make  a direct  appeal  to  their  stomachs  or  their 
pockets  ? As  for  me,  I speak  for  the  three  and  not 
for  the  hundred.  I want  a fit  audience — not  a 
numerous  one — and  would  rather  that  one  true 
good  fellow  should  think  me  a true  good  fellow, 
than  that  ninety-nine  donkeys  should  bray  their 
delight  at  my  heels — not  knowing  why  they  made 
such  a noise,  and  being  quite  as  ready  to  bray 
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their  displeasure  if  they  were  told  to  do  so  by 
some  aristocrat  of  donkeys,  far  more  stupid  than 
themselves. 

Popularity  is  a shallow,  empty,  frivolous,  un- 
meaning shell  and  semblance.  The  street  play  of 
Punch  and  Judy  is  more  popular  than  Othello  and 
Desdemona.  Harlequin  and  Columbine  commend 
themselves  to  a greater  amount  of  popular  favour 
than  Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  The  so-called  Negro 
Melodies  are  more  popular  than  the  loveliest  or 
grandest  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Men- 
delssohn. If  you  doubt  it,  inquire  at  the  music  shops. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  people,  is  Julius  Ctesar 
equal  to  Clown  ? or  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Harle- 
quin? Is  the  noblest  song  of  Burns  or  Moore 
half  so  well  esteemed  by  the  multitude  as  “ Billy 
Barlow,”  “ The  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter,”  or  “ Old 
Dog  Tray  ?”  Is  Newton’s  “ Prineipia”  popular  ? 
Or  Bacon’s  “ Novum  Organum?”  Or  Milton’s 
“Paradise  Lost?”  Or  Plato’s  “Philosophy?” 
Or  Whately’s  “ Logic  ?”  Or  Kant’s  “ Meta- 
physics?” Or  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets?  Or  Laplace’s 
“ Mecanique  Celeste  ?”  Bah  ! 

“ ’Tis  my  delight  on  a shiny  night, 

In  the  season  of  the  year 

that  is  the  poetry  of  the  million.  “ Make  money, 
honestly  if  you  can ; but  at  all  events  make  money ;” 
— that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  million.  The  Red 
Lion  on  the  signboard  of  the  public-house, — that 
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is  the  fine  art  of  the  million.  The  figure-head 
of  a ship,  or  the  Highlander  at  the  door  of  a snuff 
shop, — that  is  the  sculpture  of  the  million.  A 
public  hanging  at  Newgate  or  Horsemonger-lane, 
— that  is  the  great  show  and  spectacle  of  the  million, 
to  enjoy  which,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
will  sit  out  in  the  rain  for  a whole  night,  in  order 
to  secure  a good  view  and  a good  place  in  the 
morning.  It  has  been  said  in  support  of  the  foolish 
principle  of  the  “ Vox  populi  vox  Dei,”  that  in  a 
crowded  theatre  the  audience  always  laughs  at  the 
right  joke,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  applauds  the 
most  virtuous  sentiments.  But  what  of  that  ? 
There  is  not  one  man  among  them  who  would 
laugh  at  the  same  jokes  if  told  to  him  privately ; 
or  who  would  appreciate  the  stage  virtue  if  it  came 
before  him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  and 
business.  The  stupider  the  joke,  the  more  it  is 
appreciated  in  public ; and  the  more  trite  and 
obvious  the  morality,  the  better  the  majority  like 
it  upon  the  stage,  and  the  more  they  refuse  to 
conform  to  it  everywhere  else. 

The  principle  may  be  tested  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Let  me  test  it  by  popularity  in  preaching.  Who, 
I ask,  is  the  popular  preacher  in  our  day  ? Is  it 
the  man,  who  in  scholai’ly  language,  with  noble 
elocution,  with  high  command  of  rhetoric  and  logic, 
and  the  aid  of  all  the  graces  that  flow  from  a cul- 
tivated, gentlemanly,  and,  above  all,  a charitable 
mind,  inculcates  the  purest  and  loftiest  Christi- 
anity ? Not  so.  Such  a man  may  preach  to  empty 
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pews,  unless  lie  be  a lord  as  well  as  a clergyman, 
when  the  tuft-hunters  will  run  after  him,  not  for 
his  piety,  but  for  his  rank  and  social  position. 
The  really  popular  preacher  is  the  man  of  fire  and 
brimstone — the  man  who,  with  furious  gesticula- 
tions, damns  to  eternal  perdition  everybody  who 
dares  to  disagree  with  him — the  man  who  rants 
and  raves,  and  will  allow  of  no  salvation  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  little  self-conceited  sect ; who 
jeers  and  jests  in  the  pulpit,  who  treats  his  congre- 
gation as  if  they  were  an  audience  at  a theatre,  and 
turns  what  ought  to  be  the  most  serious  business 
of  life  into  a farce.  The  “ comic  pulpit !”  The 
very  name  that  offends  the  judicious,  attracts  the 
multitude.  They  have  been  sent  to  sleep  by  pulpit 
oratory  many  a time  and  oft.  Why  should  not 
pulpit  oratory  make  them  laugh  ? It  is  not  the 
doctrine  for  which  they  care ; — they  allow  doc- 
trine to  take  care  of  itself.  They  desire  to  be 
amused  on  the  Sunday  as  well  as  on  the  Saturday ; 
and  if  the  comic  preacher  amuses  them,  is  he  not, 
in  their  estimation,  a great  preacher,  and  worthy 
to  be  popular  now  and  for  evermore  ? Do  not  his 
vulgar  portraits  cram  the  windows  of  the  print- 
shops  in  juxtaposition  and  rivalry  with  those  of 
Sayers  and  Heenan?  Honest  Dr.  Primrose,  or 
any  other  rural  vicar  as  gentle  and  as  kind  as  he, 
and  passing  his  unostentatious  life  in  deeds  of 
charity  and  comfort  to  the  poor,  would  have  no 
chance  against  such  a Boanerges,  with  or  without 
his  brimstone. 
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And  on  this  point  of  popular  preaching,  though 
I grieve  to  be  compelled  to  say  it,  let  the  pulpit 
orator  cease  to  be  a bachelor,  and  his  congre- 
gations, like  his  slippers,  will  grow  fewer  and  fewer. 
Neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brimstone  nor  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Treacle  should  rush  into  matrimony,  if  he  desires 
to  remain  popular.  For  him  no  more  costly  cas- 
socks, no  more  splendidly-bound  Bibles,  no  more 
elegantly-wrought  braces,  no  more  purses  heavy 
with  new  sovereigns,  subscribed  by  the  fair  ladies 
of  his  congregation,  after  he  shall  have  taken  that 
fatal  step.  He  may  be  a good  preacher  and  a good 
man  after  he  marries,  but  his  popularity  will  de- 
part to  return  no  more. 

I shall  next  test  the  principle  of  popularity  by 
literature,  and  begin  with  the  newspapers.  What 
is  the  most  popular  article  in  a daily  journal  ? Is 
it  the  brilliant  leader,  or  the  noble  speech  in  Par- 
liament of  a minister,  or  of  a minister’s  opponent? 
Emphatically,  no.  It  is  the  filthy  story  narrated 
before  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  or  the  hideous'detail 
of  the  last  new  murder  that  has  affrighted  and 
scandalized  the  town.  For  one  man  who  reads  the 
leader  or  the  speech,  fifty  men  and  women  read  the 
dirty  law  case ; and  a hundred  gloat  over  the  details 
of  the  murder,  or  of  the  murderer’s  execution. 

Then,  as  to  books; — Macaulay’s  History  of 
England  never  reached  half  as  many  editions,  or 
sold  a tithe  of  as  many  copies,  as  the  “ elegantly 
pious  and  sweetly  sentimental  ” details  of  the  life, 
correspondence,  and  death  of  Capt.  Ileadly  Vicars. 
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The  lugubrious  vaticinations  of  a celebrated  divine, 
who  tells  the  world  that  it  will  come  to  an  end  in 
1866,  or  thereabouts,  employ  the  paper  mills,  the 
compositors,  the  binders,  and  the  retail  booksellers 
more  largely  than  the  books  of  any  other  Divine  of 
the  day.  Somehow  or  other  the  people  like  to  be 
told  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at  hand ; 
and  although  they  don’t  believe  it,  they  are  none 
the  less  interested  and  instructed.  A sensation  is 
something  worth  having ; — and  this  is  a very 
peculiar  and  delightful  sensation  as  long  as  it  is 
thought  about.  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  are  doubtless  popular  writers ; 
but  the  trashy  romances  published  in  the  penny 
weekly  journals  reach  a far  more  numerous  audi- 
ence than  their  works  ever  penetrated  into.  The 
“ Dream  Book  of  Mother  Shipton,”  the  “ Book  of 
Fate/’  the  “ Oracle  of  the  Future,”  and  the  Lives 
of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin,  far  exceed  in 
sale,  and  therefore  in  popularity,  the  works  of  all 
these  writers  put  together,  and  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  any  fifty  lady  writers  you  like  to 
name,  thrown  into  the  scale  as  a make-weight. 

Test  popularity  in  another  sense,  and  see  what 
it  amounts  to.  Power,  not  virtue,  is  what  the 
people  applaud.  The  same  crowds  who  shouted 
their  loud  vivats  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI., 
shouted  their  execration  at  his  scaffold.  Why? 
Because  he  was  powerful  in  the  one  case,  and 
powerless  in  the  other.  Robespierre  was  lord  and 
master  of  the  crowd  one  day.  The  next  he  was 
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the  vilest  of  the  vile  in  the  people’s  estimation, 
though  neither  by  word,  deed,  or  intention  had  he 
changed  in  the  interval.  But  his  enemies  had  got 
the  better  of  him ; he  was  weak,  and  he  was  exe- 
crated accordingly.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  smiled 
when  he  was  a poor  sub-lieutenant,  hut  nobody 
saw  anything  in  his  smile  beyond  the  smile  of  any 
other  poor  wretch  toiling  for  his  daily  bread, — a 
very  commonplace,  unmeaning  smile,  no  doubt ; — 
but  when  he  became  Emperor,  the  same  smile  was 
pronounced  by  the  most  competent  and  skilful 
judges  of  smiles,  to  be  absolutely  angelic,  and  to 
have  a supernatural  fascination,  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  places  or  pensions  that  were 
expected  to  flow  out  of  it,  like  light  from  the  sun. 
The  multitude  who  greeted  Napoleon  III.,  on  his 
state  visit  to  London,  with  such  a furore  of  gratu- 
lation,  applauded  him  for  his  power.  Had  the 
coup  d’etat  been  a coup  manque,  and  he  had  escaped 
with  his  head  upon  his  shoulders  to  London,  would 
there  have  been  a crowd  at  his  heels?  During 
the  Italian  revolution  the  world  was  told  by 
Mazzini,  that  a Neapolitan  mob  cried  out  “ Morte !” 
against  him,  for  a few  ducats  distributed  amongst 
them.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
cried  out  Viva  for  a few  ducats  more  ? Who,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  so  popular  as  M.  de  Lamartine,  when 
he  had  the  power  of  all  France  in  his  hands  ? And 
who  is  less  popular  now  that  he  has  no  power,  and 
can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet  in  his  humble 
but  honourable  household  ? But  all  this  is  very 
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trite,  and  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  Popular 
favour ! lie  that  depends  upon  it — 

“ Swims  with  fins  of  lead 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye ! trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a mind, 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  once  your  hate. 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.” 

Popularity  hangs  upon  power,  and  power  once 
gone,  away  goes  popularity — as  the  shadow  flies 
when  the  substance  has  departed. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  in  all  climates 
and  countries,  can  really  understand  or  appreciate, 
except  physical  and  mechanical  power.  Intellectual 
power  is  too  huge — too  vast— too  deep — too  deli- 
cate— for  their  capacity.  They  cannot  measure  it, 
weigh  it,  understand  it,  or  even  become  aware  of 
it.  A prize-fight — a bull-figlit — a cock-fight — or 
a great  battle  between  the  armies  of  two  rival 
potentates — these  are  the  things  they  can  feel  and 
appreciate.  They  understand  Heenan  and  Sayers, 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  and  the  dinner  of  the 
Derby  ; but  they  can  no  more  understand  intellect 
than  a pint  can  hold  a quart,  or  a fly  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  understand  the  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament.  They  understand  Barabbas,  the  thief; 
not  Christ,  the  Saviour.  In  conclusion,  I state 
my  opinion  firmly,  not  dogmatically,  that  nobody 
while  living,  was  ever  popular  in  any  nation, 
except  for  his  physical  qualities  or  his  buffoonery, 
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and  that  nobody  ever  will  he  really  popular  for 
any  other  quality  until  he  shall  he  dead  and 
buried.  Then,  perhaps  when  he  is  in  nobody’s 
way,  the  public  may  rub  its  drowsy  eyes,  and 
admit  that  the  dead  man  was  a great  man; — 
rest  his  soul ! Power  of  body — power  over  men’s 
lives  and  fortunes — power  of  giving  away  places, 
pensions,  and  perquisites — these  are  the  sources  of 
popularity.  Power  of  mind,  in  any  of  its  manifes- 
tations of  reason,  fancy,  or  imagination,  never  is, 
never  was,  never  will  be  popular  until  Death  seals 
it  with  sanctity.  As  long  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  ignorant,  so  long  will  mere  popularity  not  be 
worth  having.  The  memory  of  Charles  II.  remains 
popular,  no  one  knows  why,  unless  it  be  for  the 
power  of  his  vices ; and  that  of  William  III.  re- 
mains unpopular,  no  one  knows  why,  unless  it  be 
for  the  grim  honesty  of  his  character,  and  the 
sturdiness  of  his  intellect.  And  of  all  the  creations 
of  the  teeming  brain  and  noble  intellect  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  is  the  most  popular  ? The  greatest 
blackguard  he  ever  drew — the  cowardly,  lascivious 
knave  and  cheat.  Sir  John  Falstaffe.  The  popular 
and  populous  world  can  understand  Falstaffe ; 
Hamlet  is  infinitely  above  its  comprehension.  He 
belongs  to  the  three,  and  not  to  the  ninety-seven. 

Popularity  ! quotha  ! he  who  hunts  it  may  get 
it;  but  it  is  a dead,  sear  apple  when  acquired — full, 
not  of  juice,  but  of  dust  and  ashes. 
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ME,  WAGSTAFFE  AVOWS  HIMSELF  TO  BE  A SAVAGE. 

HOUGH  I wear  hat,  coat,  and 
trousers, — though  I bedizen  myself 
in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  conform,  as  far  as  I must, 
to  its  laws  and  observances,  I am  a 
Savage.  Nature  will  out.  There  are  times  when 
civilization  sits  so  stiffly  upon  me  that  I feel  it  like 
a shackle ; times  when  my  soul  revolts  against  its 
restraints,  and  when  I long  to  rush  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  act  in  all  respects  as  if  I were  the 
“ noble  Savage”  which,  at  heart,  I know  myself  to 
be.  What  is  more,  I glory  in  my  barbarism,  and 
assert  that  every  man  must  not  only  possess  but 
should  encourage  a large  amount  of  this  aboriginal 
instinct,  if  he  be  good  for  anything.  I feel,  on 
such  occasions,  that  I cannot  always  tread  on 
carpets,  eat  with  knife  and  fork,  and  breathe  the 
overheated  enervating  atmosphere  of  drawing- 
rooms and  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  does  not  suit 
my  ideas  to  be  always  prim  and  precise,  to  wear  a 
dress-coat  and  white  kid  gloves,  and  to  say  “No, 
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I thank  you/5  when,  if  Nature  had  her  will,  I 
would  say  “ Yes,  and  much  obliged  to  you.55  It 
offends  the  savage  that  is  in  my  bosom,  to  instruct 
my  servant  to  say  that  I am  not  at  home,  when  I 
am  at  home.  It  offends  me  even  more,  when  I am 
compelled  by  the  laws  of  polite  insincerity  and 
worldly  diplomacy,  to  tell  Mr.  Snobissimus,  in  a 
bland  and  courteous  tone,  that  I am  glad  to  see 
him,  when  all  the  time  I wish  that  he  were  in 
Sierra  Leone,  or  a hotter  place. 

Too  much  of  civilization,  like  too  much  of  any- 
thing else,  is  not  healthy.  Beef  is  good,  but  who 
would  have  beef,  and  nothing  but  beef,  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper,  every  day,  and  all  the  year 
round?  Claret  is  a noble  drink, — but  to  have 
claret  in  the  morning,  claret  at  noon,  and  claret  at 
night,  and  nothing  but  claret,  what  mortal  man 
could  bear  ? After  a month  or  a week  of  such  a 
course  of  drinking,  pure  water  would  be  like  the 
nectar  of  the  gods, — a drink  divine  and  precious, 
not  too  dear  if  it  had  to  be  purchased  with  a 
diamond  for  every  drop  that  passed  over  the  tongue. 

I own,  too,  without  any  compunction,  that  there 
are  moments  when  I am  intensely  intolerant  of 
clothes,  and  all  the  handiwork  of  tailors,  hatters, 
hosiers,  and  bootmakers.  Am  I never  to  feel  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
temple  in  which  my  soul  dwells,  as  Adam  did  in 
Paradise?  Am  I always  to  be  in  debt  to  my  in- 
feriors, and  to  “ owe  the  worm  silk,  the  beast  hide, 
the  sheep  wool?55 
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Must  I for  ever  be  so  trammelled  by  civilization 
as  never  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a bath,  unless  I 
take  it  in  a tub  or  a tank,  or  from  a bathing- 
machine  at  the  coast  ? Am  I always  to  dry  myself 
with  towels  ? I desire  to  bathe  in  the  mountain 
streams — far  up  amid  the  waterfalls — with  no  on- 
lookers but  the  birds;  and  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
until  that  and  the  breeze  dry  me  quite  as  effectually, 
and  far  more  pleasantly,  than  any  piece  of  Man- 
chester goods.  I love  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  where 
there  is  nobody  within  five  miles  of  me;  to  do 
desperate  battle  with  the  surf  and  the  spray — to 
kick  and  bullet  them — to  sport,  to  frolic,  and  to 
plunge — and,  when  I have  had  enough,  to  walk 
myself  dry  upon  the  sandy  shore,  with  as  much 
freedom,  and  with  as  little  indebtedness  to  civiliza- 
tion, or  any  of  its  forms  and  fashions,  as  the  sea- 
mew  that  flies  over  my  head,  or  the  seaweed  that 
welters  lazily  amid  the  rocks  and  boulders  at  my 
feet.  O11  such  occasions  1 feel  an  amount  of 
positive  delight  in  the  mere  fact  of  my  physical 
existence,  and  in  the  surpassing  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  Nature,  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies, 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  civilization  have  never 
yielded  me.  Did  ever  you,  friend  reader,  try 
the  luxury  of  a natural  shower-bath  on  a rainy 
morning,  and  feel  the  pelting — not  of  the  piti- 
less, but  of  the  delicious  storm,  upon  your  bare 
shoulders?  Did  you  ever,  as  Edgar  says  in 
“ King  Lear,” — 
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“ elf  all  j’our  hair  in  knots,  t 

And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky — ? 

allowing  the  cool,  quick  drops — fresh  from  heaven 
— to  trickle  over  you,  and  caress  you,  and  anoint 
you  with  health  and  joy  ? If  you  never  did,  you 
have  a new  pleasure  before  you;  and  when  you 
taste  it  you  will  confess  that  the  civilized  shower- 
bath,  fitted  up  in  a room,  with  all  appliances  and 
means  for  your  so-called  comfort,  is  but  wheezy 
Art,  and  a sorry  substitute  for  breezy  Nature. 

And  it  is  not  only  of  sensations  like  these — 
which  are  both  agreeable  and  wholesome — that  our 
over-civilization  deprives  us.  Is  it  right,  I ask  you, 
that  we  should  always  be  dependent  for  our  personal 
security,  or  that  of  our  wigwams,  upon  the  police 
constable  and  the  magistrate,  the  judge,  jury,  and 
the  hangman?  Is  it  consistent  with  our  manly 
dignity  that  for  want  of  legitimate  and  proper  use 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  vigour  in  our  right 
arm,  and  no  power  for  the  endurance  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue  ? Is  it  well  that  there  should 
be  no  sharpening  of  the  physical  faculties  by 
physical  danger?  If  the  eye  of  the  wild  man  of 
the  woods  sees  further  than  mine,  I begrudge  him 
the  accomplishment,  which  might  be  mine  also, 
for,  though  natural,  it  comes  by  Art.  And  if  his 
ear  can  hear  sounds  in  the  trees,  on  the  shore,  in 
the  grass,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  far-distant  horizon 
that  make  no  impression  upon  my  dulled  and 
careless  tympanum,  I feel  that  I have  done  injus- 
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tice  to  the  savageness  that  is  latent  within  me ; 
and  when  I think  of  it,  I long  to  start  off  into  the 
wilderness,  and  “rough  it.”  We  all  of  us  like  to 
“ rough  it”  now  and  then.  What  made  the  great 
Haroun  A1  Raschid  leave  his  palace  at  night  in 
search  of  adventure,  and  consort  with  his  people  as 
man  to  man,  but  the  oppressive  weight  of  ceremo- 
nial and  civilization  which  was  too  much  for  him 
to  bear?  What  made  James  I.  of  Scotland,  king, 
poet,  and  gentleman,  disguise  himself  as  a “ Jolly 
Beggar,”  and  sleep  by  a kitchen  fire  in  a farm- 
house? What  makes  the  rich  man  travel  to 
Norway,  or  to  the  Western  Prairies,  or  go  yachting 
to  Nova  Zembla  or  Spitzbergen,  if  it  be  not  the 
necessity  that  he  feels  for  being  a savage,  and  of 
shaking  off  the  iron  chains  and  suit  armour  of 
modern  fashionable  life  ? It  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
there  is  a greater  love  of  “roughing  it”  among 
Englishmen  (and  in  the  term  are  to  be  included 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen)  than  among  any  other 
civilized  people.  It  is  a good  sign.  The  spirit  of 
the  savage — the  true,  the  noble,  the  independent 
savage, — palpitates  in  Anglo-Saxon  veins.  It  is 
this  which  sends  them  to  explore  Central  Africa, 
and  discover  the  North-West  passage.  It  is  this 
which  makes  them  hunt  the  lion  and  the 
buffalo,  which  makes  them  take  an  animal  delight 
in  prize-fighting  and  cock-fighting ; it  is  this 
which  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  such  delightful 
reading,  and  which  sends  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  adventurous  spirits  to  sea.  It  is  this 
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which  makes  young  men  scale  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa,  and  imperil  their  necks  and  their 
lives  on  treacherous  slopes,  where  the  rotten  snow 
conceals  the  fatal  crevasse.  And  coming  from  the 
ruder  to  the  gentler  sex,  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
ladies  find  so  much  pleasure  in  pic-nics.  They, 
too,  though  not  tired  of  their  clothes,  are  weary  of 
stiff  observances  and  ceremonials.  They  like,  bless 
them,  to  dine  on  the  grass,  and  light  their  own 
fires  as  the  gipsies  do.  They  are  glad  when  the 
corkscrew  has  been  forgotten,  and  the  neck  of  the 
champagne  bottle  has  to  be  broken;  more  than 
glad  when  they  have  to  hunt  for  water  at  the 
nearest  spring,  and  to  use  their  own  dainty  little 
taper  fingers  instead  of  forks,  as  their  great  fore- 
mother and  progenitrix  Eve  was  obliged  to  do  ere 
the  serpent  tempted  her  with  his  specious  tongue, 
and  brought  sorrow,  civilization,  and  clothes  into 
the  world,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

And  the  same  enjoyment  that  is  derivable  from 
the  pic-nic  is  derivable  from  any  dinner  where 
Nature,  by  necessity,  is  allowed  to  be  paramount 
over  Art.  I have  given  dinners  in  my  day,  and 
good  ones,  and  have  been  a guest  at  grander  and 
more  pretentious  repasts  than  my  own.  I have 
dined  with  an  Emperor,  though  the  imperial  bird 
was  a callow  President,  and  not  a fully-fledged 
Imperial  Eagle  at  the  time ; I have  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  with  a far  more  magnificent 
personage,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ; I have  dined 
also  with  a king,  and  had  a very  good  dinner, 
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though,  as  a mere  display,  the  Prefect’s  dinner  was 
much  more  gorgeous ; I have  also  dined — more 
than  once,  or  a dozen  times — with  the  Honourable 
John  Trench,  and  had  a more  elegant  and  more 
satisfactory  repast  than  Emperor  or  King,  Duke  or 
Earl,  Lord  Mayor  or  Prefect,  ever  provided.  But 
of  all  my  dinners,  my  savage  dinner  was  the  best, 
and  dwells  most  freshly  upon  my  memory.  It 
happened  thus  : — Twenty  of  us,  young  and  old, 
lovely  ladies  and  reverend  seignors,  misses  and 
matrons,  resolved,  once  upon  a time,  to  set  out 
from  the  “ Capital  of  the  Highlands,”  on  a visit 
to  a lake,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  distant,  celebrated 
for  its  grandeur,  but  very  little  known.  I dare  say 
that  few  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  ever  heard 
of  it,  though  it  is  worth  going  a thousand  miles 
to  see ; — Loch  Maree,  or  the  Lake  of  Mary,  away 
in  the  far  west  of  Ross-shire,  larger  than  Loch 
Lomond,  wilder  and  grander  than  Glencoe,  and 
bordered  with  bare  perpendicular  hills,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  high.  It  was  within  a week 
after  the  12th  of  August  that  we  came  to  this 
determination.  At  that  season  there  is  but  little 
night  in  those  latitudes,  and  we  travelled  in 
open  carriages,  encouraged  by  the  unclouded  bril- 
liancy of  the  blue  sky,  upon  which  there  was  not  a 
speck  of  cloud  as  large  as  a mushroom,  and  which 
had  been  equally  spotless  for  several  days  previously. 
Away  we  went,  the  ladies  in  all  their  finery,  looking 
as  fresh  and  as  radiant,  every  one  of  them,  as  that 
bright  morning  itself.  For  twenty  miles  we  tra- 
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veiled,  rejoicing,  over  a bare  wild  country,  the  con- 
templation of  which  made  every  man  among  us 
long  to  develope  the  savage,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
citizen,  by  taking  to  his  legs  and  climbing  to  the 
mountain-tops,  agile  as  the  goats  that  peeped  down 
upon  us  as  we  passed.  But  a change  was  at  hand. 
The  day,  with  all  its  beauty,  was  deceitful  as  a flirt. 
The  wind  suddenly  veered  round,  and  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  there  came  upon  us  from  the  far  north- 
western seas,  an  array  of  dark  rain-laden  clouds, 
that  covered  the  whole  face  of  Heaven. 

“ Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a beauteous  day. 

And  let  us  travel  forth  without  our  cloak, 

And  let  base  clouds  o’ertake  us  in  our  way  ? ” 

Why,  indeed?  Why — but  that  we  might  enjoy 
ourselves  more  in  the  storm  than  we  ever  could 
have  done  in  the  sunshine.  Down  came  the  rain 
in  torrents ; there  were  but  a few  parasols  and  a 
scanty  plaid  or  two  among  the  company,  and  what 
were  parasols,  and  all  the  umbrellas  in  the  world, 
in  such  a drenching  deluge  as  that  ? There  was 
no  shelter  within  five  miles,  and  that  was  at 
Aclinanault — marked  as  a town  upon  the  map, 
though  consistingofone  solitary  house — but  this  was 
a hostelry  of  good  repute,  and  as  our  carriages  were 
not  made  to  shut,  our  best  plan  was  to  drive  on  as 
fast  as  our  steeds  could  run.  In  two  minutes  we 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
wetter  had  we  been  frolicking  in  the  sea,  though 
doubtless  we  should  have  been  much  more  comfort- 
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able.  And,  alas  ! for  the  ladies  ! Never  were  seen 
more  wobegone  creatures  in  this  world  of  sorrow. 
All  their  ribandry  and  gauzery — their  silkery  and 
velvetry — were  draggled,  and  limp,  and  shapeless 
— as  lost  to  ornament  as  the  gibes,  the  gambols, 
and  the  quips  of  dead  Yorick  to  the  friends  who 
loved  him.  Like  balloons  that  had  collapsed,  they 
had  shrunk  into  less  than  half  their  former  size, 
and  were  as  little  like  their  former  selves  as  the 
leafless  hawthorn  in  December  is  like  the  hawthorn 
in  the  full  bloom  and  luxuriance  of  May.  In  half 
an  hour  we  arrived  at  Achnanault,  and  found  that 
there  was  abundance  of  oat-cake,  abundance  of 
salmon,  abundance  of  grouse,  abundance  of  bottled 
stout  and  ale,  and  superabundance  of  whisky — 
enough  for  a hundred  people  to  eat  and  for  a thou- 
sand to  drink ; and  so  we  ordered  dinner.  The 
ladies  retired  into  one  bedroom,  and  the  gentlemen 
into  another  ; and  in  a few  minutes  they  severally 
re-appeared  in  the  dining-room,  without  their  wet 
clothes,  and  in  garments  that  would  have  delighted 
the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  to  look  at — 
and  to  steal.  Sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  and 
hearth-rugs,  twisted  around  them  in  every  variety 
of  shape  and  fashion,  formed  the  costume  of  the 
ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  only  wanted  the 
feathers,  the  war-paint,  and  the  tomahawk,  to 
realize  one’s  idea  of  the  brave  Chingachgooks  and 
Uncas  of  Cooper’s  Indian  stories.  I,  John  Wag- 
staffe,  then  M.P.  for  Great  Stumpington,  had  a 
coarse  red-and-brown  hearth-rug  girded  around  my 
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loins  instead  of  a kilt ; my  legs  and  feet  were 
each  enswathed  in  a sheet,  tied  round  with  a string; 
and  over  my  brawny  shoulders  I wore  a piece  of 
bed-room  carpet,  of  as  many  colours  as  the  coat  of 
Joseph.  Not  one  garment,  mentionable  or  un- 
mentionable, worn  by  either  sex,  was  to  be  found 
at  that  dinner  party.  They  hung  at  the  kitchen 
fire  to  dry ; while  in  such  savage  costume  as  was 
pleasant  to  the  savage  nature — thus  suddenly  deve- 
loped— we  placed  ourselves  at  table.  Excellent 
was  the  salmon,  excellent  the  grouse,  excellent  the 
stout,  and  excellent  the  whisky ; while  the  laughter 
that,  not  metaphorically,  but  actually  made  us  cry 
with  its  own  excess,  was  of  a heartiness  that  few 
men  or  women  experience  more  than  once  in  their 
lives. 

Never,  at  home,  in  any  civilized  and  full-dressed 
festival — never  at  the  board  of  king  or  emperor, 
lord  mayor  or  prefect — did  I,  John  Vagstaffe, 
laugh  as  I laughed,  eat  as  I ate,  drink  as  I drank, 
enjoy  as  I enjoyed,  sport  as  I sported,  on  that 
occasion.  A whole  year  of  fine  days  and  civilized 
observances  would  not  yield  one  tithe  of  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  joy  yielded  to  all  of  us  by  that 
one  day  of  storm  and  rain,  and  defiance  of  etiquette 
and  clothes.  Let  Pomp  think  of  it,  and  learn 
wisdom.  Let  Ceremony  reflect,  and  reform  itself 
into  simplicity.  And  O ! great  king  or  emperor, 
lord  [in  your  own  opinion]  of  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  men,  just  think  of  our  freedom,  and 
ask  yourself  whether  you  could  endure  the  weight 
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of  your  royalty,  or  imperiality,  if  it  were  an  es- 
sential condition  of  its  tenure  that  you  should 
never  put  off  your  clothes — that  you  should  wear 
your  heavy  golden  crown  sleeping  and  waking,  both 
l>y  day  and  by  night ; never  be  kissed  by  the  lips 
you  loved,  were  they  lips  of  woman  or  of  blessed 
little  children ; and  that  you  should  never  be  ad- 
dressed except  by  your  full  titles,  and  be  be- 
majestied,  and  be-graced,  and  be-lorded,  every  hour 
of  the  day  ? For  would  not  any  man — worthy  to 
be  deemed  a man — rush  out  of  such  slavery  to 
escape  madness, — would  he  not  go  and  cut  down 
trees  in  the  forest,  dig  in  a garden,  shoot  the 
grizzly  bear,  or  consort  with  Pawnees  and  Potto- 
wattamies  in  the  wilderness? 

In  fact,  even  the  gentlest  and  humanest  of  men 
require  to  go  back  into  savage  life  now  and  then. 
Why,  for  instance,  does  the  angler  hook  the  un- 
suspecting trout,  and  insinuate  his  cruel  contri- 
vances through  his  harmless  gills,  unless  it  be  that 
the  savage  is  in  him  ? This  savage  love  of  killing 
exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  true  Britons.  I do  not 
speak  of  the  butcher,  who  kills  sheep  and  oxen 
because  it  is  his  business  to  do  so, — for  he  is  the 
civilized  man,  and  only  conforms  to  his  vocation  ; 
but  of  the  sportsman, — the  grouse-shooter, — the 
lord  of  the  stubble-fields  when  partridges  are  plen- 
tiful,— the  Nimrod  of  the  mountains,  who  stalks 
the  deer,  and  kills,  neither  to  eat,  nor  to  sell,  nor 
for  convenience,  nor  for  necessity,  but  because  he 
feels  the  Savage  in  his  blood,  and  thoroughly 
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enjoys  the  roughness  and  the  warfare  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Homer  must  sometimes  nod.  The  bow  cannot 
always  be  bent  (I  shall  not  quote  the  Latin) . The 
civilized  man  must  sometimes  allow  the  innate 
Savage  to  have  a turn — either  at  work  or  at  play  ; 
and  it  is  well.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  dege- 
nerate into  a nation  of  prigs  and  milksops ; and 
Napoleon  III.  might  ff  annex”  us  at  his  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOUESES  ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  “BLUE  SKY,”  AND  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FOG 
AND  MIST. 

F it  be  the  characteristic  of  a true 
Englishman  to  grumble  at  the  cli- 
mate, I am  not  a true  Englishman. 
Fog,  and  mist,  and  rain — I love  them 
every  one,  and  maintain  that,  seve- 
rally and  collectively,  they  do  good,  not  harm ; 
and  that,  all  things  considered,  the  climate  of 
England  is  the  best  and  healthiest  in  the  world. 
Its  abundant  moisture,  of  which  we  ignorantly 
complain,  is,  next  to  our  religion  and  our  liberty, 
the  greatest  blessing  we  enjoy.  What  makes  our 
meadows  greener — our  men  stronger,  sturdier,  and 
steadier — our  women  lovelier,  than  any  other,  if 
it  be  not  our  moist  atmosphere  wrapping  us  as  in  a 
blanket?  In  addition  to  these  things,  the  warm 
rains  which  we  owe  to  the  great  gulf  stream 
from  Mexico,  that  flows  lovingly  into  all  our 
western  creeks  and  harbours,  anoints  our  western 
hills  with  verdure  and  fertility,  tempers  the  wrath 
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of  winter,  mollifies  the  iron  features  of  the  frost, 
and  gives  us  better  food  for  the  nourishment  of  our 
population  than  can  be  produced  anywhere  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  British  isles.  How  can  good  beef 
or  mutton  be  raised  without  grass  ? How  can 
there  be  perpetual  grass  without  perpetual  rain  ? 
And  is  there  anything  like  grass  to  be  seen,  except 
for  a brief  spring  season,  and  a part  of  the  summer, 
on  the  continents  of  Europe  or  America?  In 
England  and  over  all  our  happy  isles,  the  grass  is 
green  and  succulent  under  the  midwinter  snow, 
and  is  not  only  the  charm  and  the  beauty  of  all  the 
seasons,  but  as  faithful  to  December  as  to  June. 

Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners  who  have  never 
been  amongst  us  as  refugees  or  visitors,  have  a 
tradition  that  the  sun  is  never  seen  in  England — 
except  dimly  through  a mist;  that  a Londoner 
never  has  a chance  of  beholdiug*  the  blue  sky  until 
he  looks  at  it  from  the  jetty  at  Boulogne,  or  from 
the  middle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — a tradition 
about  as  venerable  and  as  well-founded  as  that 
which  was  once  current  in  England,  that  every 
Frenchman  dined  thrice  a week  upon  frogs,  wore 
wooden  shoes,  was  polite  to  the’  ladies,  and  was  a 
half-breed  between  a monkey  and  a tiger.  French- 
men still  have  a vague  idea  that  the  month  of 
November  (so  ignorantly  maligned  by  human 
parrots,  who  talk  by  rote  for  want  of  wit),  lies 
with  such  a leaden  weight  of  mist  and  cloud  upon 
our  brains,  as  to  make  life  intolerable,  and  cause  us 
to  jump  off  monuments  and  bridges ; to  tie  our- 
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selves  up  to  trees  or  bedposts;  to  swallow  strych- 
nine and  arsenic ; to  send  bullets  through  our 
brains,  and  sharp  razor-blades  through  our  carotid 
arteries. 

If  people  in  whose  ill-furnished  noddles  these 
ideas  find  a lodging  without  paying  any  rent  for  it, 
would  but  visit  me  at  Wilbye  Grange  any  day  in 
any  November  in  any  year,  I would  undertake  to 
show  them  glories  of  foliage,  of  landscape,  and  of 
sky,  which  would  prevent  them  from  ever  again 
repeating  such  absurdities  either  about  the  month 
of  November,  or  about  the  English  climate  gene- 
rally. 

“ Londres  cite  lugubre, 

Metropole  du  spleen ! ” 

Such  is  the  description,  by  a French  poet,  of  the 
healthiest,  as  it  is  the  greatest,  city  in  the  world ; 
the  bad  character  of  which  his  countrymen  persist 
in  extending  to  the  whole  island.  I grant  that  a 
London  fog  is  not  pleasant,  and  that  a Manchester 
or  a Glasgow  fog  is  worse ; but  the  unpleasantness 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  innocent  fog,  but  of  the  coal 
smoke  that  comes  from  the  fire-sides  or  the  cotton- 
mills  of  our  comfortable  and  industrious  people. 
For  this  reason,  Paris,  that  burns  wood,  and  is 
never  warm  except  in  the  dog-days,  has  a more 
agreeable  fog  than  London  whenever  it  is  favoured 
with  such  a blessing.  And  if  Paris  have  not  the 
disagreeable  fog,  neither  has  it  the  agreeable  indoor 
comfort,  nor  the  ceaseless  manufacturing  industry 
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of  its  dingier  compeers.  So  that,  after  all,  the 
“balances  of  heaven  are  just,”  in  fog,  as  in  every- 
thing else.  But  I do  not  wish  to  institute  any 
comparisons  between  the  two  cities.  My  theme  is 
not  the  climate  of  London,  but  that  of  the  British 
Isles.  Paris  is  all  very  well,  so  is  Vienna,  so  is 
Rome,  so  is  Naples,  so  are  a thousand  other  places; 
but  London,  with  all  its  ugliness,  has  the  advan- 
tage over  them  in  health,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  Did  ever  any  one  meet  a pretty  girl  in 
Paris  ? Yes,  if  she  were  an  Englishwoman.  Not 
else. 

No  one  loves  the  blue  sky  more  than  I do;  but 
what  I complain  of  is  the  folly  of  Englishmen,  who 
admire  blue  skies  everywhere  else,  but  refuse  to 
look  at  them  at  home.  I can  but  say  for  myself 
that  when  the  warm  mantle  of  our  British  moisture 
is  lifted  up,  and  I am  enabled  to  gaze  at  the  great 
air-ocean  through  which  our  globe  sails  for  ever 
and  ever,  along  with  the  other  ships  that  form  the 
fleet  of  Heaven,  I see  a sky  that  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  blueness  or  in  loveliness  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  But,  fortunately  for  us  Englishmen, 
the  blue  sky  is  not  always  with  us.  If  any  one 
particularly  desires  to  enjoy  a very  blue  sky,  let 
him  go  to  Marseilles,  and  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa, 
and  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Naples, 
and  from  Naples  to  Corfu,  Constantinople,  Egypt, 
and  Nubia,  and  he  will  find  what  he  seeks.  But  he 
will  find  something  else  that,  in  his  guileless  inno- 
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cence,  he  never  anticipated.  He  will  find  a perpe- 
tual, irremovable,  all -pervading,  and  eternal  Stink. 
The  word  smell  is  far  too  weak,  paltry,  shadowy,  and 
attenuated  to  express  the  thorough  and  substantial 
meaning.  It  is  Stink — athletic  and  ablebodied — 
that  comes  up  from  the  gutters  and  gully-holes, 
from  the  highways  and  the  byways,  and  seizes  the 
unhappy  wayfarer  by  the  nose,  and  then  by  the 
neck,  and  knocks  him  down,  asphyxiated  and  help- 
less— to  rise  again,  perchance,  if  his  constitution  be 
good,  or  a doctor  be  near  to  relieve  him ; — but  not 
otherwise.  And  all  from  too  much  blue  sky,  with- 
out rain  and  fog  to  clear  away  the  impurities  of 
human  and  animal  life.  The  Blue  Sky  ! A little 
of  it  is  a good  thing,  but  too  much  of  it  is  poison 
and  death  ! It  is  the  blue  sky  that  breeds  pesti- 
lence and  mosquitoes ; and  those  who  doubt  have 
but  to  travel  to  the  lauds  of  the  malaria  in  Europe, 
and  to  those  of  the  yellow  fever  in  America,  or 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where 
there  is  no  yellow  fever,  to  doubt  no  longer.  Blue 
sky — beautiful  as  it  is — must  be  enjoyed  in  infini- 
tesimal quantities,  or  it  does  mischief;  and  this 
is  one  of  many  reasons  why  we  in  England  admire 
it  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we  get  it,  and  why 
we  thrive  so  luxuriantly  for  want  of  it.  Let  the 
greatest  grumbler  against  fog  and  mist,  the  most 
enthusiastic  lover  of  blue  sky  answer  one  question 
ere  he  dogmatize  again ; would  he  like  the  sky  to 
be  cloudless  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
December  ? He  mmlit  if  he  were  a fool,  but  not 
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if  he  were  a minister  of  state,  or  a member  of  Par- 
liament, or  a man  largely  engaged  in  business,  or 
a mechanic  working  for  bis  week’s  wage,  or  an 
unskilled  labourer  toiling  for  his  daily  bread. 

Blue  sky  unduly  excites  the  brain,  and  makes  a 
man  rash,  impetuous,  and  impulsive.  Where  does 
assassination  most  prevail  ? In  the  lauds  of  the 
blue  sky ! In  Naples,  and  Rome,  and  Spain  on 
this  side  of  the  globe;  in  New  Orleans,  and 
all  the  yellow-feverish  South  on  the  other.  Did 
ever  any  one  hear  of  a Dane,  a German,  a 
Dutchman,  a Fleming,  a Scotchman,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman, stabbing  a foe  in  a chance  quarrel  ? 
Rarely  ! If  the  thing  occurs  it  is  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  rule  in  the  land  of  Fog  is  to  delegate 
individual  vengeance  to  the  Community  and  the 
functionaries  whom  it  appoints.  Patience,  sobriety, 
calm  judgment,  order,  and  law  grow  out  of  the  Fog 
and  the  Mist.  The  people  who  live  under  a per- 
petual blue  sky  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  are  barbarians.  Those  who  live  in  the  Fosr 
delegate  the  power  of  the  law  to  responsible  officials, 
and  never  make  themselves  the  judges  in  their  own 
cause.  Hence  their  liberty  and  their  civilization, 
their  press  and  their  Parliament  1 For  as  mist  is 
a physical,  it  must,  to  some  extent,  be  a moral 
blessing.  It  is  the  ballast  of  the  ship  of  the  brain, 
and  keeps  the  judgment  steady  in  the  men  of  the 
North,  and  makes  them  “ cannie,”  prudent,  and 
far  seeing.  In  lands  without  mist  and  fog  (to 
continue  the  metaphor  of  the  ship),  the  brain 
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carries  too  much  sail,  is  unduly  stimulated  by  all 
the  vagrant  winds  of  fancy,  and  tilts  over  into  the 
great  sea  of  impulse,  or  into  the  whirlpool  of 
madness. 

Upon  the  picturesque  as  well  as  upon  the  social 
and  moral  aspects  of  mist  and  fog  I could  largely 
expatiate.  Any  one  who  has  been  upon  a British 
mountain  top — upon  Snowdon  or  Helvellyn,  upon 
Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  MacDhui,  or  the 
noble  Goat  Fell  in  Arran,  must,  if  he  have  any 
soul  at  all,  remember  with  delight  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  rolling  mists  beneath  his  feet, 
spreading  away  like  turbulent  seas  into  the  far 
infinitude,  ever  and  anon  heaving,  and  shifting,  and 
changing  into  countless  panoramas  of  ever  varying 
beauty  and  magnificence.  I know  that  in  my 
youthful  days,  when  I never  caught  sight  of  a 
distant  mountain  top  without  resolving  to  place  my 
feet  upon  it,  a resolution  which  I seldom  broke, 
and  never  for  want  of  the  will,  I have  shouted  with 
joy,  alone  or  in  company,  at  the  sublimity  of  the 
spectacle  which  rewarded  me  for  my  toil.  I have 
remained  for  long  hours  amid  the  mists,  in  positions 
where  to  move  a few  yards  to  either  side  was 
perilous  to  limb  and  life,  and  where  each  person  of 
the  company — 

“ seem’d  spectral  and  remote; 

A thing  of  shadows  in  a shadowy  land ; 

The  mountain  top  and  twenty  yards  around 
The  only  visible  earth,  ourselves  alone 
The  earth’s  inhabitants.” 
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And  then  when  the  mist  was  whirled  away  by  a 
sudden  wind,  but  seemingly  by  its  own  volition, 
and  by  the  strength  of  its  own  inward  agencies,  I 
have  felt  overpaid  a thousand-fold  for  all  the  peril 
and  toil  of  the  adventure,  by  a glory  of  glories,  as 
of  an  unknown  but  yet  familiar  world  emerging 
out  of  chaos,  fresh  with  all  the  bloom  and  lustre  of 
a new  creation;  hills,  valleys,  towns,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  and  far-off  glimpses  of  the  sea.  It  is  not 
possible  that  any  gorgeous  sunset  of  the  East  or  of 
the  West,  any  sunrise  of  the  tropics,  or  any  mag- 
nificence of  Egyptian  noon,  can  surpass,  in  sublimity 
of  effect  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the  Scottish 
mountains  when  their  mists  are  set  in  motion  by 
an  Atlantic  wind ; and  when,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  people,  “the  Bens  take  off  tbeir  nightcaps.” 
Glencoe,  with  the  mists  upon  the  rugged  steeps  on 
either  side  of  its  blood-stained  pass,  is  a scene  which 
will  teach  respect  for  mist  to  any  one  who  has  once 
beheld  it  in  its  mountain  birthplaces,  however 
strongly  he  may  prefer  the  more  placid  beauties  of 
blue  sky  and  green  meadows. 

It  is  only  to  intellectual  mist  and  fog  that  solid 
objection  can  be  taken.  Misty  speeches,  misty 
sermons,  misty  essays,  misty  novels,  and  misty 
poems,  are  alike  detestable,  except  to  some  of  the 
young  ladies,  to  all  tbe  simpletons,  and  to  a few  of 
the  reviewers  of  this  age.  True  genius  is  always 
as  bright  as  sunshine.  There  is  no  fog  in  Ilomer, 
Shakspeare,  or  Milton.  There  is  no  fog  in  King 
David  or  in  Robert  Burns.  Sharpness  of  sorrow 
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makes  the  speech  clear.  The  great  minds  of  lite- 
rature sit  on  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  far  above  the  regions  of  the 
fog,  and  look  at  the  sun  by  day,  and  at  the 
stars  by  night.  It  is  only  when  they  come  down 
from  their  cerulean  heights,  and  mix  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  world,  that  they  get  into  the  fog. 
And  being  in  it,  the  base  world  takes  advantage  of 
their  simplicity  and  unworldliness,  denies  bread  to 
its  benefactors,  and  sends  them  up  again  to  their 
mountain-tops,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
blue  sky,  as  speedily  as  may  be.  Alas,  poor  Genius ! 
Better  would  it  be  for  any  one  endowed  with  the 
immortal  gift  if  he  could  understand  the  fogginess 
of  the  world  a little  better,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  his  way  through  and  profit  by  it ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  EXPLAINS  WHY  HE  HATES  UGLY 
PEOPLE. 


HE  general  reader,  and  other  foolish 
people,  will,  I know,  accuse  me  of 
hard-lieartedness,  when  I make  the 
assertion,  as  I hereby  do,  that  no 
human  creature  has  a right  to  he 


ugly,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  love  or  even  to  re- 
spect an  ugly  person.  If  there  be  any  opponentof  this 
dogma,  let  him  listen  to  what  I have  to  say,  before 
he  proceed  to  denial.  Perhaps  I may  be  able  to 
convince  him,  before  I have  done,  that  no  one  need 
be  ugly  unless  he  likes,  and  that  ugliness  is  an 
offence  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  ugly  mathematical  figure,  an  ugly 
flower,  an  ugly  tree,  an  ugly  herb,  an  ugly  mineral, 
or  an  ugly  elementary  substance.  There  cannot 
be  an  ugly  square,  an  ugly  circle,  or  an  ugly  tri- 
angle. These  forms  are  always  beautiful,  and 
every  one,  who  thinks,  must  admit  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  ever  be  otherwise.  In  the  same 
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manner,  there  cannot  be  an  ugly  tune,  because,  if 
it  be  a tune  at  all,  it  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
melody,  and  all  conformity  to  law  is  beautiful  in 
its  degree.  The  vegetable  world  of  herb,  tree,  and 
flower,  is  governed  by  the  same  rules.  Oak, 
beech,  cedar,  elm,  and  poplar — rose,  lily,  violet, 
primrose,  daisy — blade  of  grass  and  sea-weed, — all 
these  things  are  beautiful.  As  one  star  differs 
from  another  star  in  glory,  so  one  flower,  or  one 
tree,  may  be  more  or  less  beautiful  than  some  other 
in  colour  or  in  form,  in  scent  or  in  fruitfulness,  or 
in  some  quality  that  commends  itself  to  the  senses 
of  mankind ; but  the  essence  of  beauty  is  in  them 
all. 

But  there  are,  as  we  can  all  see,  if  we  use  our 
eyes,  many  ugly  men,  ugly  women,  ugly  children, 
ugly  beasts,  ugly  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  How 
is  this  ? Simply  that  ugliness  is  not  a physical 
arrangement,  but  a moral  disarrangement  and 
contravention  of  Harmony  and  Law.  A parallelo- 
gram or  a circle  is  perfect,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  ugly.  It  cannot  deviate  from  the  laws  of  its 
nature,  and  lias  nothing  in  it  that  can  offend  a 
nature  different  from  its  own.  Thus  I may  define 
ugliness  to  be  a deviation  from  law  in  general,  and 
from  the  especial  moral  nature  of  him  who  beholds 
it.  To  a hyena  a hyena  may  not  be  ugly,  because 
it  may  not  outrage  the  senses  of  other  hyenas,  or 
break  any  law  implanted  in  the  nature  of  those 
animals ; but  to  a man  a hyena  is  an  intensely 
ugly  creature ; — not  on  account  of  its  shape,  but 
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on  account  of  its  ferocity,  gluttony,  and  untame- 
ability,  and  of  that  hideous  laughter,  too  like  and 
too  unlike  that  of  a man  to  be  pleasant  when  pro- 
ceeding from  a beast.  A cow  or  a horse  is  not 
ugly,  for  it  ministers  to  the  uses  of  men  without 
offending  any  of  their  senses;  while  a pig  on  a 
dunghill  is  to  some  extent  ugly  because,  though  it 
ministers  to  man’s  uses,  it  offends  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion by  its  obesity,  but  still  more  his  love  of 
cleanliness  by  its  filthiness.  In  like  manner  a bug 
is  much  uglier  than  a pig,  because  it  not  only 
ministers  to  no  use,  but  offends  the  sense  of  smell 
as  well  as  that  of  sight,  and  suggests  a disgusting 
impurity. 

As  man’s  life  is  threefold,  it  is  three  times  more 
easy  for  him  to  be  ugly,  than  it  is  for  an  individual 
of  a lower  species,  whose  life  is  (I  cannot  say 
unifold  but)  uniform.  Three  several  orders  and 
degrees  of  beauty  unite  in  man  and  woman — the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual.  Trees, 
flowers,  grasses,  land-weeds,  and  sea  weeds  enjoy 
only  the  life  physical,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ugly. 
And  here  a new  definition  of  ugliness  seems  to 
loom  upon  the  mind  and  vision  of  the  inquirer,  and 
to  link  it  in  some  way  with  a stomach  ; for  nothing 
that  does  not  eat,  is  or  can  be  ugly,  unless  it  be  a 
pictorial  or  other  representation  of  something 
that  does.  Another  exception  may  be  taken  as 
regards  architectural  erections,  which  offend  the 
laws  of  proportion, — or  seem  to  offend  those  of 
gravitation. 
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Beasts,  and  all  the  lower  order  of  animated 
beings,  have  the  life  physical,  and  a portion,  how- 
ever infinitesimal,  of  the  life  moral,  and  may  be 
ugly  in  their  relations  towards  men,  if  their  moral 
life,  as  seen  from  man’s  point  of  view,  be  bad,  and 
impair  the  melody  and  the  harmony  of  the  physical 
nature. 

A snarling,  snapping,  morose,  unfriendly  dog 
cannot  be  beautiful,  whatever  his  conformation  of 
snout  and  ears,  loins  and  tail,  haunches  and  legs, 
but  is,  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  his  savageness, 
an  ugly  dog.  Nothing  can  make  him  beautiful, 
but  cheerfulness,  docility,  and  good  conduct  towards 
dogs  and  men.  Without  these  he  is  little  better 
than  a wolf,  and  quite  as  ugly. 

Men  or  women,  whatever  their  physical  defor- 
mities may  be,  cannot  be  utterly  ugly,  except  from 
moral  and  intellectual  causes.  And  this  brings  me 
to  my  starting-point;  that  neither  man  nor  woman 
has  any  right  to  be  ugly,  and  that  if  either  be  so, 
it  is  his  or  her  fault,  misdemeanour,  or  crime ; and 
that  being  ugly,  they  cannot  expect  the  love  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  No  man  can  love  an  ugly 
woman  ; no  woman  can  love  an  ugly  man  ; and  if 
fathers  and  mothers  can  love  an  ugly  child,  it  is  a 
very  sore  struggle,  and  may  be  duty  after  all,  and 
not  love. 

To  have  lost  one’s  nose  or  eyes,  to  squint,  or  to 
have  a hunchback,  are  certainly  misfortunes,  dete- 
riorations of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  and 
impairments  of  its  high  ideal ; but  if  all  these 
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calamities  were  centred  in  one  unhappy  person, 
they  would  not  make  him  positively  ugly,  if  he 
were  wise,  witty,  amiable,  benevolent,  just,  and 
generous,  and  passed  his  life  in  deeds  of  kindness 
and  charity. 

Milton  has  not  endowed  his  sublime  fiend  with  the 
horns,  dragon's  tail,  and  other  vulgar  uglinesses  of 
popular  superstition.  He  was  too  great  a poet  and 
philosopher  to  fall  into  such  error.  The  physical 
beauty  of  his  Satan  was  originally  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Angels  who  had  not  fallen,  in  all  outward 
attributes ; but  the  hideousness  was  in  the  Mind, 
and  the  Mind  moulded  the  body  to  its  own  cha- 
racter ; and  Satan,  though  he  was,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  “ a fine  fellow  ” in  one  sense,  was 
terribly  ugly  in  another ; sublimely  horrible,  and 
infinitely  more  fearful  to  think  of  than  the  gro- 
tesque compound  of  Satyr  and  Dragon  whom  we 
owe  to  the  exuberant  fancy  and  bad  taste  of  the 
middle  ages. 

A truly  ugly  person  may  originally  have  had  a 
well-developed  nose  and  regular  features ; he  may 
be  six  feet  high,  and  shapely  as  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  but  the  evil  spirit  that  is  in  him  has  set  the 
indescribable  but  palpable  seal  of  a bad  mind  upon 
all  his  physical  lineaments.  He  bears  the  brand 
of  criminality  upon  his  forehead  as  Cain  did,  and 
carries  a mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  stamped  upon 
his  face,  shaded  in  his  aspect,  toned  in  his  voice, 
telegraphed  into  his  looks  and  gestures.  By  these 
means  he  is  pointed  out  to  his  fellow-creatures  as 
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one  who  has  sinned  against  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe,  so  that  all  who  see  him  may  know 
him,  and  take  warning  by  his  punishment.  All 
that  is  morally  good  is  physically  beautiful.  All 
that  is  morally  bad  is  physically  ugly  ; ergo,  every 
man  and  woman  may  be  beautiful  if  they  like,  and 
no  man  or  woman  has  a right  to  be  ugly. — Q.E.D. 

Take  the  case  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Towers. 
Look  at  his  nose,  and  his  nose  only — at  that  nose, 
rubicund  and  Bardolphian,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  ordinary  face ; a nose  pimpled  and 
freckled,  bearing  blossoms  like  a tree,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  peony — a nose  that  is  a bona  fide 
grogometer — and  judge  him  by  that  only  and  you 
shall,  at  a casual  glance  pronounce  him  ugly. 
But  Mr.  Towers  is  not  ugly.  The  physical 
deformity  is,  no  doubt,  obvious  enough,  and  sug- 
gests ugliness  to  the  passer-by.  But  hear  him 
talk.  Listen  to  his  wit.  Let  him  unlock  in  your 
presence  the  abundant  stores  of  his  learning.  See 
him  pile  a brick  of  wisdom  here  and  another  there. 
See  him  rausack  all  the  brick-kilns  of  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  and  watch  the  house  of  Fancy 
or  of  Learning  that  he  w ill  build  with  them.  Go 
with  him  into  private  life  and  see  what  a joyous 
companion  he  is,  what  a good  friend,  what 
a good  husband,  what  a kind  father,  what  a pure- 
minded  citizen,  and  in  the  light  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence,  you  will  look  at  his  ugly 
nose  and  admit  that  the  face  is  beautiful,  ay,  that 
the  nose  itself  is  more  beautiful  than  many  a nose 
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that  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  delighted  to  model,  but 
which  belonged  to  a countenance  that  was  not 
impermeated  with  and  moulded  by  these  noble 
qualities. 

Take  Trimmles,  another  man  I know,  and  look 
at  him  as  he  walks  along  the  street — small, 
spare,  and  with  a slight  and  scarcely  perceptible 
hunch  on  his  back ; and  at  the  first  glance  you 
shall  call  him  ugly.  But  you  will  be  in  error  if 
you  do.  Physically  he  may  seem  to  be  ugly,  but 
his  mind  is  a melody  and  a harmony.  He  is  a 
logician  who  could  argue  with  Euclid.  He  sees 
daylight  in  the  darkest  corners  of  disputation  with 
a mental  eye,  over  which  there  is  no  film  or  darkness. 
He  talks  with  eloquent  tongue,  and  neither  woman 
nor  man  can  resist  the  fascination  of  his  company. 
Plow  can  such  a person  be  called  ugly  ? In  spite 
of  his  small  stature  and  his  hunch,  Trimmles  is 
handsomer  than  silly  Captain  Fitz-Mortimer  of  the 
Rifles,  who  has  a straight  back,  a Roman  nose,  and 
a beard  that  Methusaleh  might  envy. 

Then  take  the  case  of  Theodosia  Perkins — fresh, 
fair,  twenty -three,  and  passably  rich.  She  has  a 
face  and  a form  that  a sculptor  might  love  to 
imitate.  But  she  is  pert — she  flirts — she  has  a bad 
opinion  of  her  own  sex  and  of  the  other — she  has 
no  education  of  the  heart  or  of  the  mind — she  has 
no  taste  for  colour,  for  tune,  for  propriety ; she  is 
“ fast” — she  is  “ loud” — she  is  eaten  up  with  vanity 
and  conceit,  and  thinks  herself  the  very  cream  and 
quintessence  of  the  world.  In  one  word,  she  is 
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ugly  in  spite  of  her  face  and  form.  To  look  at  her 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  she  will  find  no  one  to 
marry  her,  except  for  her  money ; and  to  prophesy 
that  after  she  is  married  her  husband  will  detest  her. 

Take  also  the  case  of  young  Master  Wigram. 
He  was  born  a pretty  child,  and  might  have  grown 
up  to  be  a beautiful  boy ; but  he  is  intensely  ugly. 
He  has  been  humoured  and  fondled  without  reason 
one  day,  and  punished  without  reason  the  next ; he 
has  been  indulged  in  alibis  caprices  in  the  morning, 
and  denied  his  just  and  natural  requirements  in  the 
evening.  He  has  been  coaxed  and  petted,  coerced 
and  punished,  equally  without  justification ; and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  the  plague  of  every  one  who 
comes  near  him.  He  is  built  up  of  evil  passion. 
There  is  not  a good  thing  about  him.  He  is  a 
slave  one  minute,  and  a tyrant  the  next ; niggardly 
and  extravagant,  clement  and  cruel.  Though  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  is  ugly  in  the  extreme,  be- 
cause he  has  not  a single  moral  or  intellectual 
quality  to  keep  his  physical  qualities  in  good 
countenance. 

It  comes  to  this, — that  whatever  physical  nature 
may  have  done,  or  may  have  neglected  to  do  for 
us,  the  power  of  being  beautiful  remains  with  our- 
selves. There  are  moral  appliances  that  are  better 
than  physical  rouges  and  pomades  to  make  man  or 
woman  lovely  and  lovable.  It  is  mind  that  creates 
face ; and  that  makes  little  David,  strong  in  the 
Lord’s  grace,  handsomer  than  great  Goliath,  who 
is  only  strong  in  the  Devil’s  favour. 
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And  the  superiority  of  this  kind  of  beauty  over 
all  others  is  this,  that  the  older  we  grow  the  more 
beautiful  we  may  become.  “ There  is  one  beauty 
of  the  stars,  and  another  of  the  moon.”  There  is 
one  beauty  of  youth,  another  of  maturity,  and 
another  of  old  age.  Excellent  are  they  all;  but 
from  its  completeness  as  well  as  from  its  rarity,  the 
beauty  of  old  age  is  the  divinest  of  the  three — 
crown  and  completion  of  all  the  rest.  Youth  is 
beautiful  for  its  physical,  maturity  for  its  physical 
and  moral,  but  old  age  is  the  happy  union  of  the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  qualities, 
that  generally  command  love,  respect,  and  homage. 
I know  an  old  woman,  of  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  of  a beauty  as  much  superior  to  that  of  seven- 
teen as  that  of  snowy  Mont  Blanc  to  verdant 
Primrose  Hill.  Lovely  are  the  snow-white  locks, 
neatly  parted  over  her  serene  forehead ; lovely  are 
the  accents  of  her  soft  voice,  that  speaks  loving- 
kindness to  all  the  world ; lovely  is  the  smile  that 
starts  from  her  eyes,  courses  to  her  lips,  and  lights 
up  all  her  countenance,  when  she  fondles  a child, 
or  gives  counsel  of  wisdom  to  young  man  or  maid ; 
lovely  is  she  even  in  her  mild  reproof  of  a wrong- 
doer;— so  mild  and  gentle — so  more  than  half- 
divine — that  he  or  she  who  relapses  afterwards  into 
wickedness,  is  reckless  and  hardened  indeed. 

I dislike  ugly  people.  I said  so  at  first.  I say 
so  now.  No  one  has  a right  to  be  ugly;  and  if 
men  and  women  choose  to  be  ugly,  it  is  their  own 
fault,  and  they  must  pay  the  penalty. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  QUARRELS  WITH  SEVERAL  PROVERBS,  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  FATE  AND  FORTUNE. 

ROVERBS,  it  has  been  said,  are 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a^es. 
Doubtless  they  are  so  in  many  in- 
stances, and  worthy  of  the  praise 
of  him,  the  serene  singer  of  our  day, 
who  calls  them 

“ Jewels  three  words  long 

That,  on  the  raised  forefinger  of  all  time. 

Sparkle  for  ever.” 

But  if  some  proverbs,  old  as  the  days  of  Job  or 
Noah,  are  entitled  to  all  men’s  reverence  for  their 
truth  and.  beauty,  there  are  great  numbers  in  all 
languages  which,  instead  of  representing  the  kindly 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  present,  are  the  very 
quintessence  of  the  ill-nature  and  stupidity  of 
countless  generations.  And  one  of  these  mock 
jewels  “ three  words  long,”  which  shines  on  Time’s 
forefinger  with  the  faint  lustre  of  a Brighton 
diamond,  or  a cut  and  polished  fragment  of  a soda- 
water  bottle  found  on  the  sea -shore,  declares  that 
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“Fortune  is  blind.”  Auother  sham  brilliant  con- 
tradicts this  false  aphorism  by  a falsehood  quite  as 
great,  and  tells  the  world  that  “ Conduct  is  Fate.” 
Evidently  the  cunning  jeweller  who  cut  and 
polished  the  first  of  these  proverbs  was  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintance  Envy  ; and  the  lapidary 
who  performed  the  same  function  for  the  other  was 
an  equally  well-known  personage — fat,  sleek,  saucy, 
and  pudding-headed,  known  sometimes  as  Arro- 
gance, and  sometimes  as  Conceit. 

Listen  to  our  friend  Smelldungus,  who  has  hut 
small  allowance  of  brains,  no  behaviour,  and  no 
industry,  and  hear  what  he  says  when  he  sees  the 
high  position  achieved  by  Smellfungus — the  able 
and  the  steady — whom  he  hates  for  his  success. 
He  declares  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  had 
discovered  a mathematical  truth  not  to  be  found  in 
Euclid,  “ Fortune  is  blind ; if  not,  how  could  she 
have  elevated  such  a fellow  as  Smellfungus,  and 
forgotten  me?”  Smelldungus,  thus  speaking,  re- 
presents the  mean,  cowardly  Envy  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  and  tells  a lie  in  the  shape  of  a 
proverb,  which  foolish  people  are  content  to  accept 
as  "Wisdom.  In  a similar  manner,  Fitz-Crispin, 
who  inherited  a very  large  sum  of  money  from  his 
respectable  and  hard-working  father,  but  who  never 
himself  did  a good  or  useful  thing  in  his  life,  and 
who  is,  at  the  best,  fitted  to  be  a crossing-sweeper, 
looks  down  with  lofty  contempt  upon  poor  Fitz- 
Adam,  who  is  only  a man  of  genius,  aud  an  honour 
to  his  country ; but  who,  unluckily  for  himself, 
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cannot  make  the  stupid  world  understand  how 
great  and  noble  he  is,  and  starves  accordingly. 
Fitz-Crispin  exclaims,  stroking  his  greasy  paunch, 
— “Conduct  is  Fate;  every  man  ‘gets  on’  who 
deserves  to  do  so;  and  if  Fitz-Adam  starves,  it  is 
his  own  fault/5  Thus  speaks  empty-pated  and 
bad-hearted  Conceit.  Thus  hath  it  ever  spoken, 
and  thus  it  ever  will  speak,  palming  off  upon  the 
world  its  counterfeit  wisdom  for  the  true.  But  the 
coin  that  it  utters  is  no  more  like  a real  guinea 
of  the  right  mintage  of  Minerva,  than  a gilt 
farthing  or  a flunkey’s  brass  button  is  like  a golden 
sovereign. 

Meditating  much  upon  Fortune  and  Fortune’s 
ways,  and  also  upon  myself  and  the  history  of  my 
mind,  I declare,  as  the  result  of  my  experience, 
that  Fortune  is  not  blind,  and  that  Conduct  is  not 
Fate.  The  two  aphorisms  contradict  each  other — 
but  both  are  false ; the  one  entirely  and  the  other 
partially.  The  Eternal  Justice  of  God  rules 
supreme  above  them,  and  shatters  their  sham 
wisdom  into  splinters  at  every  turn  of  the  great 
wheel  of  destiny.  Fools  and  disappointed  people 
may  declare  that  Fortune  is  blind  or  deaf  to 
Virtue  or  to  Merit.  But  Virtue  and  Merit  are 
difficult  to  define.  That  which  is  Jones’s  merit  in 
his  own  eyes  may  not  approach  to  anything  like 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  Fortune,  and  Virtue  may  have 
rewards  with  which  Fortune  or  worldly  success 
may  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Fortune — if 
we  choose,  for  the  convenience  of  writing  or  argu- 
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ment,  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a personage — 
is  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  She  can 
hear  and  see  as  well  as  any  of  us ; and  her 
occasional  oddities  of  behaviour  are  not  the  results 
of  any  inherent  defect  of  character,  but  are  merely 
the  freaks,  whims,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a great 
mind  disporting  itself  with  human  creatures  and 
human  affairs,  and  taking  its  amusement  in  hum- 
bling the  proud,  exalting  the  lowly,  making  the 
wise  look  foolish,  and  the  foolish  wise,  and  causing 
mighty  monarchs  to  be  envious  of  the  meanest 
herdsman  or  beggar  in  their  dominions.  It  is  a 
very  old  remark  that  Fortune  and  Happiness  are 
not  identical.  The  burden  of  that  song  is  the 
burden  of  the  ages.  It  will  be  the  burden  of  all 
the  songs  and  sermons,  essays  and  histories,  of  all 
the  sages  and  seers  that  are  ever  to  be  born  into 
the  world,  until  our  now  teeming  earth  becomes  as 
bare  as  the  highest  peak  of  Chimborazo.  Fortune 
gives  the  beggar  a good  stomach,  and  causes  the 
millionaire  to  suffer  from  dyspepsia.  To  the 
lawyer’s  clerk,  planning,  plotting,  contriving,  and 
half-starving  on  one  hundred  pounds  a year,  she 
gives  a sweet  little  wife  who  loves  him  dearly  and 
truly  for  his  own  sake ; and  she  allots  to  the  prince 
of  ancient  lineage  and  a rent-roll  of  a thousand 
pounds  a day,  a constant  fury  in  the  person  of  his 
princess.  Fortune  will  not  allow  a man  to  be  a 
mountain  without  putting  the  cold  snows  and 
frosts  of  isolation  upon  his  head.  To  each  condition 
of  life  she  gives  its  own  peculiar  solace.  The 
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tempest  that  wrecks  the  big  ship  and  drowns  a 
thousand  men  on  board  of  her,  passes  harmlessly 
over  the  bung  that  floats  upon  the  waters. 
“ Though  I am  but  an  old  cork,”  says  Hung, 
tranquilly,  “the  storm  can’t  drown  me.  That  is 
one  comfort.”  “ Though  the  Bank  has  broken  for 
a million,  I am  but  a beggar,”  says  Jolter,  “and 
what  care  I ?”  Wherever  Fortune  bestows  much 
gold  she  bestows  much  care.  To  much  power  she 
invariably  affixes  much  responsibility.  A poor 
fellow  with  ten  shillings  and  no  thought  of  to- 
morrow is  (until  to-morrow)  a fellow  very  much  to 
be  envied ; while  Croesus,  with  a million  in  hand, 
and  pining  for  a million  more,  is  a miserable 
creature  to-day,  and  will  be  miserable  to-morrow, 
and  until  the  last  hour  of  his  existence. 

In  all  these  arrangements,  which  men  sometimes 
foolishly  imagine  to  be  disarrangements  and  dis- 
turbances, Fortune  is  as  completely  the  mistress  of 
her  business  as  any  banker  in  Lombard-street  who 
does  his  little  part  towards  the  regulation  of  the 
world’s  finances.  If  an  angler  may  play  with  a 
trout  in  a pool,  why  may  not  Fortune  play  with  a 
man  in  the  great  running  stream  of  the  world’s 
affairs?  Fortune  requires  no  guidance  to  show 
her  the  right  way.  She  knows  what  she  is  about, 
and  if  she  likes  to  amuse  herself,  she  has  surely 
quite  as  much  right  to  do  so,  as  a man  who  shoots 
grouse  or  partridges.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  she  should  annoy  a king  or  an  emperor — why 
she  should  persecute  a millionaire — play  scurvy 
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tricks  with  the  teeth,  or  hair,  or  family,  or  relations 
of  a duchess  whose  husband  has  a rent-roll  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  per  annum,  or  why  she  should 
tease  the  duke  himself  with  the  affliction  of  the 
gout  or  something  worse  ; and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
see  why  she  often  clothes  human  swine  with  pure 
white  garments  that  they  cannot  appreciate. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  many  complaints  made 
against  Fortune  in  the  byways  as  well  as  in  the 
highways  of  the  world.  But  why  should  not 
Fortune  ofTer  a clean  shirt  to  a human  pig,  if  so 
disposed  ? Fortune  knows  quite  well  that  a pig  is 
a pig.  If  you  put  a golden  crown  on  the  creature’s 
head,  place  a star  set  with  diamonds  upon  its  breast, 
tie  an  emblazoned  garter  round  its  ham,  with  the 
old  motto  of  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal  j pense,” — what 
do  you  make  of  it — but  Pig  ? The  silk  purse  can- 
not be  made  out  of  the  sow’s  ear,  or  out  of  any 
portion  of  that  sow’s  hide.  You  cannot  feed  that 
animal  with  manna  and  ambrosia.  Better  hoo-- 
wash  and  wild  chestnuts,  or  at  the  best  truffles, 
for  such  a snout  to  play  with.  Fate,  by  the  fault 
of  his  near  or  remote  progenitors,  having  endowed 
a man  with  none  but  the  pig-like  qualities  of 
obstinacy,  obscenity,  obesity,  and  filthiness,  you 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  beast  even  though 
you  lodge  it  in  Nero’s  palace,  and  swathe  its  dirty 
flanks  in  imperial  purple. 

If  ever  there  was  a human  creature  that  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence  (on  the  supposition  of 
the  metempsychosis)  was  a pig,  it  was  a man  of 
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the  name  of  Dodge,  whom  I knew  very  well,  of 
necessity,  not  of  choice.  Pig-like  in  his  paunch, 
pig' like  in  his  eyes,  pig-like  in  his  habits,  pig-like 
in  his  general  character,  Fortune  gave  him,  in  one 
way  or  another,  £300,000.  But  in  giving  him  this 
large  sum  of  money,  she  gave  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  desire  of  wearing  a clean  shirt,  *and  of 
going  into  decent  society.  Alas,  poor  Piggie!  While 
he  was  gaining  dross  by  scraping  on  dunghills,  he 
was  not  very  unhappy.  But  when  Fortune  came 
to  him  smiling,  and  ofFered  him  the  clean  shirt 
that  he  had  craved,  and  he,  stupid-like,  put  it  on, 
his  doom  was  fixed.  He  was  never  comfortable 
any  more.  He  was  removed  from  the  dunghill 
into  the  drawing-room,  amid  strange  people  and 
strange  customs  and  in  a strange  attire.  lie  was 
pig  promoted  to  misery — pig  out  of  place — pig 
persecuted — pig  in  the  galling  chains  of  etiquette 
and  stiff  observance — pig  in  the  torture  of  cleanli- 
ness— pig  forbidden  to  grunt — pig  preposterous 
and  most  wretched.  Fortune  had  given  this  poor 
man  what  is  called  luck,  in  overflowing  measure; 
she  had  filled  his  lap  with  gold ; she  had  crowned 
all  his  schemes  with  success ; she  had  caused  the 
multitude  to  envy  him,  and  to  say  one  man  to  the 
other,  “ Look  at  Dodge,  the  fortunate,  the  rich  , 
who  never  touches  a farthing  without  turning  it 
into  a guinea ; who  can  do  anything  in  this  world 
that  money  can  accomplish  ! — Long  live  Dodge  !” 
But  all  this  while  poor  Dodge  was  miserable  in  his 
clean  shirt,  which  he  was  afraid  to  soil,  lest  the  pig 
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that  was  in  him  should  have  been  betrayed  to  the 
mockers  and  the  jesters  of  society.  His  desire  was 
that  gentlemen  should  consider  him  a gentleman  ; 
— him  who  knew  himself  to  be  a pig,  and  who 
knew  himself  to  be  found  out  in  spite  of  his  outer 
garments.  Thus  did  Fortune  trim  the  balance  and 
vindicate  the  justice  of  Heaven.  There  is  always 
a screw  loose  somewhere,  as  Uncle  Toby  says : or 
the  mere  rich  would  be  too  happy  in  a world  where 
it  is  decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  perfect  happiness 
at  all,  and  where  the  nearest  approximation  to 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  money  or  money’s 
worth,  but  by  sleep — and  next  to  that  by  the 
serene  peace  of  mind  and  the  unsullied  conscience 
which  money  cannot  buy. 

Our  next  aphorism  that  Conduct  is  Fate,  is 
partially  true.  To  a limited  extent  all  observers 
of  the  course  of  human  affairs  are  willing:  to  allow 
it.  That  thrift  may  and  often  does  tend  to  Fortune, 
that  is,  much  money ; — that  the  industrious  man 
makes  his  way  in  the  world  better  than  the  idle 
one; — and  a hundred  other  such  vapid  truisms 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition.  But 
every  one  who  looks  upon  the  world  of  men  with 
the  eyes  of  philosophy,  with  the  mind  of  piety  and 
religion,  and  with  the  humble  heart  that  accepts 
what  Reason  cannot  always  understand,  must  be 
aware  that  there  is  a Fate  that  sits  high  in  the 
heavens  above  Conduct,  and  to  whose  decrees  Con- 
duct is  of  no  more  account  than  a straw  upon  the 
ocean.  The  noble  and  oft-quoted  lines — 
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“ There  is  a Providence  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  may” — 

express  a higher  philosophy,  and  a purer  spirit  of 
religion,  than  the  silly  aphorisms  of  the  self-con- 
ceited and  the  prosperous,  which  say  that  “as  we 
make  our  beds  so  must  we  lie  upon  them,”  who 
insist  that  “ circumstances  are  the  tools  of  <renius  ” 
and  proclaim  from  the  housetops  of  their  egotism, 
that  “as  we  sow  we  shall  always  reap.”  The  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  history  of  every  heart  and 
every  intellect  that  ever  throbbed  or  thought,  belie 
such  worldly  wisdom.  These  sayings  are  only 
partially  and  incidentally  true.  A man  may  make 
his  bed  of  roses  or  of  eider-down  ; he  may  command, 
all  the  wealth  and  talent  of  great  kingdoms  to  do 
his  behest  and  minister  to  his  glory  ; he  may  make 
his  brothers  kings,  and  his  field-marshals  mighty 
potentates,  but  he  may  die  in  misery  and  contumely, 
oppressed  by  the  most  ignoble  of  petty  cares  and 
anxieties,  in  a lonely  nook  of  a desolate  isle  of  the 
ocean,  ere  he  shall  pass  middle  age. 

Another,  with  an  unmistakeable  genius  for  turn- 
ing circumstances  to  the  account  of  his  pocket  or 
his  advancement,  may  go  out  on  a summer  morning 
prosperous  and  defiant,  and  boasting  to  himself  that 
the  world  is  his  oyster  to  open  and  to  eat ; and  ere 
the  stroke  of  noon,  he  may  be  run  over  by  a cab 
and  killed.  Or  he  may  go  on  a pleasure  tour  into 
the  far  west  of  America,  and  be  drowned  in  an 
accidental  collision  of  two  ships  six  thousand  miles 
from  home,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  wealth  and  great- 
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ness.  A third  who  sows  the  seed  of  success  wher- 
ever he  goes,  who  never  touches  a hopeless  project 
without  transforming  it  into  a prosperous  one,  may 
do  this  once,  twice,  thrice,  ten  times,  ninety-nine 
times, — and  at  the  hundredth  time  may  find  him- 
self foiled,  beaten,  ruined,  and  disgraced — happy  if 
he  escape  with  life; — happier  still  if  with  reason. 
That  “ Conduct  is  Fate”  may  be  a sound  maxim 
for  the  young  and  struggling — for  it  may  help 
them  to  toil  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  or  to  that  quite  as  perpendicular  and  slippery 
steep,  where  worldly  prosperity  opens  her  golden 
portals  to  welcome  them  in.  But  sound  as  it  may 
be  to  the  young,  it  is  shallow  and  deceptive  to  old 
age.  When  the  young  man  reaches  the  summit 
of  Fame  or  Wealth,  he  will  he  young  no  longer ; 
the  fire  of  life  will  he  chilled  ; the  back  will  be 
bent ; the  eye  will  be  dulled  ; the  imagination  will 
be  extinguished ; the  sense  of  enjoyment  will  be 
worn  out ; and  the  renown  or  money  so  long  sought 
will  be  discovered  to  be  not  worth  having — mere 
dust ; and  bitter  black  dust  besides. 

I grant  that  the  wisdom  of  the  saying,  “ As  ye 
sow  ye  shall  reap,”  is  true  of  wickedness ; but  it  is 
not  invariably  true  of  goodness  in  this  world,  nor  of 
well-directed  and  even  of  laudable  ambition.  We 
may  dig  the  fine  Parian  marble  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  other  agencies  than  ours  may  make 
the  statue.  The  head  that  we  imagine  would 
become  that  of  Venus  Aphrodite,  may  scowl  upon 
us  from  the  stone  as  Medusa.  If  “ the  race  be  not 
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always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,” 
as  is  declared  on  Divine  authority,  how  can  “ Con- 
duct be  Fate?” 

The  true  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Fate  and 
Fortune  seems  to  be  that  Fate  and  Fortune  have  a 
justice  of  their  own,  which  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  what  men  call  justice,  but  which  is  God’s 
justice,  and  therefore  infallible.  Fortune  is  not 
blind.  Fate  is  not  capricious,  nor  within  human 
control.  Fate  and  Fortune,  or  the  Divine  agencies 
to  which  we  give  these  names,  pull  the  wires  that 
move  the  marionettes  with  a purpose  hidden  from 
the  marionettes  themselves, — poor  emmets  upon  an 
earthen  mound,  that  cannot  see  the  distance  of  half 
an  acre  beyond  their  hillock,  though  the  great 
globe  and  the  still  greater  universe  are  spread  open 
before  them. 

There  is  one  proverb  with  which  I will  not 
quarrel,  which  affirms  ” that  every  man  is  as  happy 
as  he  deserves  to  be,”  and  if  men  would  only  study 
it,  and  act  upon  it,  and  take  its  simple  but  sublime 
teaching  to  their  hearts,  for  the  government  of 
their  lives,  we  should  hear  no  complaints  of  the 
blindness  of  Fortune,  or  empty,  egotistical  boasts 
on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  the  prosperous,  that 
their  admirable  conduct  has  been  their  kind  fate, 
and  that  they  are  so  good  that  Fortune  herself 
cannot  injure  them.  As  for  myself,  I can  state, 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  contrition,  that  I 
never  yet  wished  ardently  for  any  object  that  I did 
not,  sooner  or  later,  attain,  by  dint  of  hard  striving; 
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and  that  I never  attained  it  without  finding  a con- 
dition attached  to  it,  for  which  I had  not  bargained, 
and  which  grievously  impaired,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
destroy  the  value  of  the  acquisition,  and  make  me 
wish  that  I had  not  been  such  a fool  as  to  waste  so 
many  days  and  nights,  so  much  health  and  strength, 
in  the  endeavour  to  clutch  it. 

Fate  or  Fortune  is  not  to  be  dictated  to,  or  mea- 
sured, or  gauged,  or  weighed,  or  understood.  All 
that  men  have  to  do  is  to  submit  to  its  decree  with 
manly  dignity,  and  to  acknowledge  alike  their  own 
impotence  and  the  Divine  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MK.  WAGSTAFFE  VISITS  A COBBLER,  AND  DISCOURSES  ABOUT 
THE  GREAT  AND  SMALL  COBBLERS  OF  EUROPE. 

HAVE  discovered,  from  long  experi- 
ence, that  a man  who  uses  his  brains 
and  his  stomach  too  much,  and  his 
legs  too  little,  is  far  more  likely  to 
have  the  gout,  than  the  wiser  man, 
who  allows  all  his  functions  and  faculties  to  have  a 
fair  chance,  and  who  gives  his  feet  as  much  exer- 
cise as  his  cerebrum  and  his  cerebellum.  I can 
tramp  twenty  miles  before  dinner,  and  think 
nothing  of  the  effort.  In  fact,  it  is  no  effort,  but 
a pleasure.  Neither  am  I idle  as  I go.  I never 
whistle  for  want  of  thought,  but  use  my  eyes  for 
the  discovery  of  beauties  in  the  landscape,  before 
unobserved.  I look  for  new  wild  flowers  by  the 
wayside,  and  study  the  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
insects.  I have  experimented  upon  ant-hills  by 
the  hour,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of 
the  ants,  and  have  made  intimate  acquaintance 
with  multitudes  of  God’s  humblest  creatures,  and 
learned,  I hope,  many  lessons  of  becoming  humility, 
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as  well  as  of  true  piety  from  what  I have  seen.  I 
cjp  not  much  care  to  fall  into  conversation  with 
tramps  or  gipsies,  or  prowling  vagabonds  and  pro- 
fessional beggars; — these  people  know  me,  and 
keep  at  a respectful  distance  from  my  path.  They 
fear  the  squire  of  W ilbye  Grange,  and  the  correc- 
tive discipline  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected, if  they  come  before  him  when  he  sits  on  the 
bench  of  justice.  But  I like  to  discourse  with 
honest  working  men  — with  shepherds,  farm- 
labourers,  gardeners,  rat-catchers,  pedlars,  and, 
above  all,  with  cobblers.  For  this  latter  class  of 
artisans  I have  a great  respect.  They  are  generally 
good  logicians — observant  and  contemplative  men, 
who  think  over  their  work,  and  form  their  own 
opinions.  One  cobbler,  whom  I highly  esteem, 
lives  about  seven  miles  from  YV ilbye  Grange;  and 
not  only  mends,  but  makes,  all  my  shoes  and  boots, 
putting  real  honest  work  into  them,  and  taking 
particular  care  of  my  gouty  toe.  I often  pay  him 
a visit  after  breakfast ; and  I am  sure  that  I learn 
from  him  quite  as  much  as  he  learns  from  me,  and 
that  he  has  far  more  brains,  and  makes  a better  use 
of  them,  than  our  county  member. 

“ There  is  not,”  said  he  to  me  one  day,  “a 
sovereign  in  Europe,  unless  it  he  Queen  Victoria, 
who  is  not  a cobbler  and  patcher-up  of  old  shoes ; 
and  if  she  be  not  a cobbler,  some  of  her  ministers 
are  of  our  craft.  Sitting  upon  my  bench,  with  my 
lapstone  in  my  lap,  my  hammer  in  my  hand,  and 
much  meditating  after  I have  read  my  penny 
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paper,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I know 
quite  as  much  of‘  Europe,  and  what  the  people  |f 
Europe  want,  and  will  have,  as  the  squires  and 
great  people  of  England,  or  Napoleon  III.  and 
M.  Thouvenel,  Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Rechberg, 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  M.  Cavour  (cobblers  of  an 
Italian  hoot),  Pius  IX.  and  Cardinal  Antonelli. 
All  these  great  folk  forget  the  little  folk,  and  think 
much  more  of  the  shoe  than  of  the  shoe’s  wearer. 
The  people  themselves  will  have  to  teach  them 
better  by-and-hy,  for  nobody  knows  so  well  where 
and  how  much  the  shoe  pinches,  as  he  who  has  to 
walk  in  it.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  my 
friend  the  Cobbler  is  a bit  of  a Radical,  but  though 
he  knows  me  to  be  a bit  of  a Conservative,  he 
respects  my  opinions  just  as  I respect  his;  and, 
with  an  occasional  difference,  we  get  on  very  well 
together. 

“ Upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ the  people  of  England  had  a pair  of  shoes 
and  a pair  of  boots — the  shoes  their  civil  and  the 
boots  their  religious  system.  Neither  shoes  nor 
boots  were  good  fits.  They  cramped  the  feet,  and 
produced  corns,  bunions,  and  blisters.  There  was 
no  walking  comfortably  in  either  of  them;  and, 
after  a good  deal  of  cobbling,  the  people  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  both.  They  first  kicked  off  their 
boots,  and  tried  on  a bran  new  pair,  which  fitted 
them  precisely, — which  boots  I call  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  next  kicked  off  the  old,  bungled. 
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cobbled,  and  unwieldy  shoes,  which  Janies  I.  and 
Charles  I.  had  insisted  upon  their  wearing,  and 
expressed  a determination  to  go  bare-footed  rather 
than  submit  to  be  crippled  any  longer.  Oliver 
Cromwell — shoemaker  as  well  as  cobbler — provided 
them  with  an  easier  pair j with  which,  aided  by  an 
occasional  soling,  heeling,  and  welting,  they  have 
managed  to  walk  on  comfortably  enough  in  the 
path  of  constitutional  liberty.” 

I was  so  pleased  with  Crispin’s  idea,  that  I took 
it  up  and  made  it  my  own.  “ And  from  that  day 
to  this,”  I added,  “they  have  been  better  shod 
than  any  nation  of  Europe.  So  easily  have  they 
tramped  along,  that  the  French,  who,  according  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith’s  old  soldier  of  Marlborough, 
* were  a nation  of  slaves  and  wore  wooden  shoes/ 
began  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  crave  both 
boots  and  shoes  of  the  English  fashion.  Kicking 
off  their  sabots  in  1789,  they  danced  about  bare- 
footed for  a considerable  time,  playing  very  re- 
markable antics  in  their  unwonted  freedom,  and 
knocking  their  unprotected  shins  against  some 
very  sharp  and  disagreeable  flint-stones  and  jagged 
pieces  of  rock  and  fragments  of  broken  bottles,  till 
their  poor  feet  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a shocking 
manner.  They  were  then  glad  to  put  them  back 
again  into  any  kind  of  leather  or  even  of  wooden 
shoe  that  would  preserve  them  from  cut  and  bruise. 
And  then  appeared  the  greatest  Cobbler  who  ever 
lived  in  the  modern  world — one  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte— who,  finding  a pair  of  old  military  boots  by 
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the  roadside,  blacked  and  polished  them,  stuck  a 
sharp  spur  into  each  heel,  jammed  the  feet  of 
France  into  them,  and  set  the  nation  upon  horse- 
back to  conquer  the  world.  But  the  boots  were  a 
tight  fit,  and  the  more  they  were  cobbled  and 
patched,  the  more  uneasy  they  became  to  the  feet 
of  the  wearer.  Blistered,  and  corned,  and  bunioned, 
and,  in  fact,  quite  lamed,  France  was  delighted 
after  a short  time  to  pull  the  boots  off  and  throw 
them  into  a corner,  and  go  back  to  the  old  sabots, 
or  wooden  shoes,  originally  made  by  some  expert 
old  cobblers  of  the  Capet  family.  But  these  were 
not  only  antiquated  in  shape,  but  too  small  for  the 
feet  that  were  to  receive  them.  The  feet  had 
grown,  and  the  sabots  were  unstretcbable  and  un- 
mendable;  and  they,  too,  were  kicked  off,  after  a 
short  and  uneasy  attempt  at  walking  in  them;  and 
the  French  tried  on  a pair  of  old  Orleans  slippers. 
They  found  the  slippers  for  a while  exceedingly 
loose  and  comfortable.  But  they  were  much  too 
shabby  for  a well-dressed  nation  to  wear,  and  let  in 
so  much  slush  and  dirty  water  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  health,  if  ever  the  nation  stirred  out  of  doors. 
Off  went  the  slippers  in  a fit  of  passion,  and  France 
once  more  went  barefooted,  and  positively  revelled 
in  the  delight  of  the  new  sensation,  kicking  up  its 
heels  like  a drunken  nigger  in  the  exuberance  of 
its  emancipation.  But  what  happened  before  hap- 
pened again.  It  knocked  its  defenceless  shins 
against  some  very  sharp  spikes  and  broken  glass, 
and  crippled  itself  completely.  Another  true  and 
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steady  cobbler  of  the  old  Napoleon  stock  saw  bis 
opportunity.  He  snatched  up  the  identical  old 
pair  of  heavy-spurred  and  tight-fitting  military 
boots  that  were  cast  into  a corner  in  1815,  and 
squeezed  the  feet  of  France  into  them  a second 
time  ; and  though  France  made  some  wry  faces,  the 
boots  were  so  well  blacked  and  shining,  and  looked 
so  uncommonly  well  when  on,  that  the  nation 
agreed  that  this  cobbler  was  the  best  cobbler  after 
all, — that  the  military  boot  was,  like  motley,  ‘ the 
only  wear/ — and  that  the  bourgeois  shoes  or 
slippers,  or  the  rural  sabots,  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared, for  a moment,  with  the  boots — that  is  to 
say,  for  show,  and  for  producing  an  effect  on  the 
world.” 

“ Do  you  not  think,  sir,”  said  Crispin,  “ that  the 
cobblers  of  Europe  stick  rather  too  closely  to  the 
old  wear?  Shoes  are  very  well,  either  new  or  old, 
provided  that  they  fit ; but,  after  all,  the  wearer  of 
the  shoe  has  some  right  to  choose  his  own  shoe- 
maker, and  to  get  rid  of  his  old  cobbler,  if  he  no 
longer  gives  satisfaction;  and  may  they  not  go 
barefoot  if  they  please  ?” 

“Undoubtedly,”  I replied;  “and  I do  not 
believe  that  the  military  boot  is  at  all  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  our  age.  Thoughts  now  run  over  the 
world  with  considerable  rapidity.  They  link  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  together,  and  do  not  wait 
for  passports,  or  to  be  examined  at  custom-houses. 
Paris,  Manchester,  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  St. 
Petersburg,  Milan,  Naples,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  even 
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Romo  and  Constantinople,  are  all  stations  upon  the 
telegraphic  line  of  thought.  Printed  or  spoken, 
the  thought  goes.  A message  of  freedom  sent 
from  one  terminus  is  punctually  delivered  at  the 
other.  It  must  reach.  You  cannot  destroy  the 
wires.  They  link  us  all  into  one  system,  and  John 
Smith,  cobbler,  of  London,  can  speak  to  Palliasse, 
cobbler,  of  Paris;  and  Palliasse  of  Paris  can  tell 
Hans,  cobbler,  of  Germany,  things  that  the  German 
would  like  to  know;  and  any  German  with  eyes  to 
read  and  a tongue  to  speak  can  pass  the  watchword, 
not  knowing  where  it  will  stop.  Let  a thought  be 
but  true,  something  that  the  heart  of  a man  can 
feel,  whatever  may  be  his  country,  and,  like  a stone 
loosened  from  a hill-top,  it  must  run.  This  is  the 
glory,  and  perhaps  the  danger,  of  our  time.  The 
old  landmarks  of  society  are  being  torn  up.  Some 
prejudices,  like  old  trees  in  a Californian  forest,  too 
strong  to  be  rooted  up,  are  cut  down.  And  the 
great  yet  simple  truth  which  it  has  taken  two 
thousand  years  to  teach,  begins  to  be  understood 
elsewhere  than  in  England  and  in  America — that 
a man  is  a man,  and  that  the  biggest,  wealthiest, 
most  privileged  of  men  is  no  more.  There  is  an 
idea  abroad  that  he  alone  is  less  than  a man  who 
is  ignorant  and  immoral,  who  is  brutal  or  drunken, 
or  who  cannot  read,  write,  or  think ; and  that  he 
alone  is  greater  than  his  fellows  who  is  better 
informed  and  more  moral,  more  wise,  more  truly 
religious  than  they  are.  This  truth  has  been  long 
seeking  to  establish  itself;  and  when  it  is  esta- 
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blished,  Europe  will  have  well  -fitting  new  shoes, 
and  will  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  cobblers  as 
it  does  at  present.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Crispin;  “and  if  the  great 
cobblers  of  Europe  do  not  see  things  in  this  light, 
and  take  them  to  heart,  and  act  upon  them,  I can 
only  say  that  I think  I can  see  a little  further 
through  a millstone  than  they  can.  There  is  a hole 
in  the  middle  of  my  millstone  that  lets  in  the  day- 
light, and  there  is  none  in  theirs.  I can  see,  if 
they  cannot,  that  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  so  far 
from  being  ended,  have  only  just  begun;  and  that 
cobbling,  and  the  best  of  cobbling,  too,  will  not 
preserve  the  rotten  old  shoe  for  ever.” 

Walking  leisurely  home,  I mused  upon  what  my 
friend  the  cobbler  had  said,  and  thought  that  in 
the  main  he  was  right.  And  though  he  was  a 
cobbler,  if  he  were  a man  of  sense,  had  he  not  as 
much  right  to  speak  his  mind  upon  public  affairs 
as  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley-street,  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  the  editor  of  The  Weekly  Snarler,  the  member 
for  Great  Muffington,  or  the  great-grandson  of  any 
ennobled  warrior  or  Lord  Chancellor  of  a past  age? 
I asked  myself  if,  after  all,  a statesman,  even  of  the 
highest  mark  and  experience,  were  anything  but  a 
cobbler.  Was  not  the  great  Cardinal  liichelieu  a 
cobbler?  And  the  famous  financier, Neckar?  And 
the  eloquent  Mirabeau  ? And  the  ruthless  and 
incorruptible  Robespierre?  And  the  all-grasping 
Bonaparte  ? And  the  polite  Metternieh  ? And 
the  sardonic  Talleyrand  ? And  poor,  wretched  old 
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Louis  Philippe  ? Nay,  for  that  matter,  what  is 
Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Disraeli  or 
Mr.  Gladstone  ? Are  they  not  cobblers  every  one 
of  them  ? 


V 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE,  IN  A SEVEEE  FIT  OF  THE  GOUT,  VENTS 
HIS  WEATH  AGAINST  HIS  TBADESMEN. 

F Civilization,  like  Property,  lias  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  I ask  if 
it  be  the  duty  of  the  civilized  man 
whom  business,  pleasure,  or  hard  ne- 
cessity compels  to  live  in  great  cities, 
to  reconcile  himself  to  being  robbed  and  poisoned? 
Or,  is  it  his  paramount  duty  to  revolt  against  and 
punish  robbers  and  poisoners,  if  he  can  ? To  me, 
much  pondering  on  the  dirty  ways  of  small  trades- 
men, there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  submission 
to  such  wrong ; though  lazy  Law,  giving  all  its 
respect  and  protection  to  the  shopkeeper,  as  if  he 
were  the  sheet-anchor  of  society,  and  having  none 
to  bestow  upon  the  purchaser,  says  to  me,  and  to 
any  other  complainant,  “ Go  thy  way,  grumbler, 
and  do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  society,  that  all  converge  to  the  shop.”  I quarrel 
with  the  indolence  or  the  stupid  conservatism  of 
Law  in  this  respect,  and  treat  the  shop  with  the 
contempt  it  merits.  Though  not  a political  econo- 
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mist,  I see  that  there  are  far  too  many  shops  and 
too  many  shopkeepers  in  the  world,  and  that,  in  a 
better  state  of  society,  there  would  he  a greater 
number  of  producers,  and  a smaller  number  of 
mere  distributors  (as  shopkeepers  are)  than  exist 
under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  competitive 
system.  I honour  an  honourable  tradesman  as 
much  as  any  one  can ; but  if  retail  trade  ceases  to 
be  respectable,  I cannot  honour  it  in  the  aggregate, 
though  here  and  there  I may  find  an  individual 
superior  to  the  system,  whom  I am  proud  to  esteem. 
It  is  a horrible  offence  to  any  true  British  mind, 
for  any  out-of-door  scoundrel  to  break  into  a shop 
— the  sanctum  of  trade, — burst  open  the  till,  and 
run  away  with  the  cash ; but  to  break  out  of  a 
shop,  and  kill  the  passers-by  with  adulterated  food, 
or  rob  them  by  short  weight  and  measure,  appears 
to  be  considered  a legitimate  business,  especially 
if  the  thief  or  murderer  regularly  pay  his  rent  and 
taxes,  serve  upon  the  coroner’s  jury  when  sum- 
moned, and  show  himself  in  his  best  clothes  and  a 
clean  shirt  at  church  or  chapel. 

Speak  up ! Mr.  Butcher ! upon  your  oath,  and 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut 
the  truth ! Do  you  not  sell  horse-flesh,  ay,  cab- 
horse  flesh,  for  bull-beef,  and  give  short  weight, 
even,  of  the  inferior  article  ? You  do.  You  could 
not  live,  you  say,  under  the  pressure  of  taxation 
and  competition,  unless  you  did  so.  I deny  the 
fact.  And  if  you  could  not  and  did  not  live,  it 
would  not  matter.  The  world  is  wide ; and  the 
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prairies  of  America  are  open  to  receive  you,  and 
make  an  honest  man  of  you.  And  if  you  have  not 
courage  to  be  honest,  the  world  will  be  no  loser  if 
you  die ; so,  have  the  goodness  either  to  emigrate  or 
die,  at  your  earliest  convenience.  You  add,  that 
your  villany  does  not  amount  to  murder.  Perhaps 
not ; — hut  it  amounts  to  robbery,  and  you  deserve 
the  robber’s  punishment  as  much  as  if  you  stole  a 
watch,  or  a pocket-handkerchief,  or  broke  into  a 
butler’s  pantry,  and  ran  away  with  the  spoons. 

And  you,  Mr.  Sausage  Maker  ! do  you  not  chop 
and  mince  up  diseased  carrion,  not  fit  for  ravens, 
and  sell  it  to  poor  men  and  women  ? Do  you  not 
buy  flesh  of  donkeys,  flesh  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
flesh  of  pigs  that  have  died  of  the  measles,  and 
retail  the  compound,  duly  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  spices,  in  the  shape  of  sausages,  which 
you  pretend  to  be  wholesome  fare?  You  know  you 
do ; — and  you  are  not  only  a thief  but  an  assassin. 
In  your  secret  heart  you  must  confess  that  you  are 
both,  although  you  may  go  to  chapel  three  times 
on  the  Sunday.  Go  down,  sir  ! It  is  a pity  the 
law  does  not  reach  you ; but  its  bony,  long,  skinny, 
lanky  fingers  will  catch  hold  of  you  some  day,  and 
grip  you  by  the  throat ! A high  gallows,  with  a 
preliminary  taste  of  the  pillory,  revived  for  your 
especial  benefit  and  behoof,  and  those  of  your 
brethren  in  similar  iniquities,  will  be  the  most 
appropriate,  if  not  the  most  graceful  termination 
of  your  career.  If  it  be  not,  the  course  of  justice, 
like  that  of  true  love,  will  cease  to  run  smoothly ; 
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— Thor  will  have  lost  his  hammer,  and  the  great 
avenging  Nemesis  is  defunct. 

And  you,  Mr.  Wine  Merchant,  was  your  port 
ever  in  Oporto,  or  your  sherry  in  Spain  ? Is  your 
champagne  made  of  grape?  or  of  apples?  of  rhubarb? 
or  of  gooseberries  ? Emerson,  the  American  Plato, 
asks,  in  one  of  his  poems,  for — 

“ Wine  that  never  grew 
In  the  belly  of  the  grape 

wine,  doubtless,  with  which  you  could  supply  him 
in  unlimited  quantities — at  large  prices.  Down 
with  you,  sir  ! I don’t  believe  in  you  and  in  your 
drinks!  I forswear  you.  My  podagra  comes  out 
of  your  cellars,  and  you  are  only  less  of  a cheat 
than  some  other  dealers  because  your  wares  are  so 
expensive  that  only  rich  fools  can  deal  with  you ; 
and  so  the  poor  escape.  If  “one  murder  makes  a 
villain,  millions  a hero,”  you  take  your  place  among 
the  villains  by  virtue  of  the  paucity  of  your  assas- 
sinations ! Out  upon  you  ! I will  drink  water, 
and  be  wise. 

You,  Mr.  Publican,  that  get  tolerably  good, 
though  perhaps  adulterated,  beer  from  the  Brewer — 
do  you  not  slay  the  slain  ? Do  you  not  adulterate 
the  adulterated?  Do  you  not  water  your  beer  to 
increase  the  quantity  ? and  when  you  have  thus 
weakened  it,  do  you  not  immediately  strengthen 
it  again  by  poisons — such  as  quassia  and  nux  vomica  ? 
And  lest  its  colour  should  have  suffered  by  the 
villanous  process,  do  you  not  darken  it  again  by  an 
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admixture  of  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  refineries — or 
even  of  worse  ingredients  known  only  to  yourself 
and  other  scoundrels,  who,  like  you,  are  concocters 
of  hell-broth?  Your  red  face,  brazen  as  it  is,  has 
such  a hang-dog  look,  smitten  by  conscience,  that 
you  betray  yourself  by  the  soul  that  is  in  you  (for 
the  soul  never  tells  a lie),  and  you  stand  confessed 
and  convicted  a poisoner  and  a robber  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Ginspinner — answer,  sir, — are  you  less  a 
scurvy  knave  than  the  knave  of  beer?  You  know 
that  you  are  quite  as  bad  ; — that  you  are  an  arrant 
knave — a knave  rampant  and  fiery ; that  your  gin 
is  not  gin,  your  brandy  not  brandy,  and  your  rum 
not  rum.  If  not  perniciously  adulterated,  and  you 
dilute  with  water  only,  you  are  guilty  of  swindling, 
cheating,  theft,  robbery,  and  extortion ; for  any 
one  or  all  of  these  words  will  fit  your  case.  But 
if  simple  dilution  does  not  suit  your  purpose  and 
the  greatness  of  your  iniquity,  and  you  find  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  abominations  which 
you  retail,  to  tickle  the  palled  palates  of  your 
wretched  customers,  the  strength  comes  from 
poison,  lou  also  are  a murderer  and  a thief,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  retail  laudanum, 
prussic  acid,  or  morphine ; for,  by  so  doing,  in  the 
face  of  day,  you  would  be  more  honest,  and  perhaps 
not  more  homicidal. 

And  you,  Mr.  Milkman,  what  say  you?  Is  the 
strangely-coloured  fluid  that  spoils  our  tea  and 
coffee  drawn  from  the  cow  or  the  pump?  or  is  it 
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(worse  than  all)  a nauseous  brewage — one-third 
the  milk  of  diseased  and  stall-fed  cows,  festering 
in  London  alleys — one-third  water — and  one-third 
the  brains  of  donkeys  and  glandered  cab-horses  ? 
Faugh ! the  soul  and  the  stomach  revolt  to  think 
of  you.  Go  down,  villain  ! and  if  you  grow  com- 
fortable, sleek,  and  rich  in  this  world,  and  become 
a churchwarden  or  an  alderman,  remember  that 
there  is  another  world,  and  tremble  at  the  retribu- 
tion that  awaits  you  ! 

And  you,  Mr.  Baker,  are  there  any  bones  of 
horse,  of  bull,  of  pig,  or  sheep,  or  men  in  your 
flour? — or  any  lime  or  chalk?  And  if  there  be, 
what  signifies  that  you  subscribe  to  a Tract  Society, 
or  a Bible  Society,  or  the  Patagonian  Mission? 
or  that  you  take  it  upon  yourself,  with  your  mise- 
rable annual  guinea,  to  build  or  maintain  a refuge 
for  repentant  pickpockets,  or  for  other  sinners  too 
old  to  sin  any  more  ? Go  down,  sir ; down  into 
the  dust,  like  a hypocritical,  mean  thief  that  you 
are  ! and  pray  to  God  to  forgive  you. 

All  these,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  true  charges — 
though  very  old.  The  bulk,  the  mass,  the  multi- 
tude, all  but  the  very  rich  in  our  over-crowded 
civilization,  are  poisoned  and  cheated  in  their  down- 
lying  and  in  their  up-rising,  in  their  eating  and  in 
their  drinking,  in  their  living  and  in  their  dying. 
There  is  a conspiracy  of  knaves  against  every  sove- 
reign in  an  honest  man’s  pocket  (and  in  a brother 
knave’s  pocket,  too,  for  that  matter),  but  where’s 
the  remedy  ? I would  borrow  a remedy  from  the 
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great  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  nail  tlieir  ears 
to  the  door-posts,  or  hang  them  off-hand.  There 
are  so  many  shopkeeping  knaves  on  the  soil  of  the 
British  isles  who  think  poverty  a crime  (socially, 
if  not  legally),  that  every  villain  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness either  to  grow  rich  or  to  appear  so,  even  if 
robbery  and  swindling  be  the  process  by  which  he 
succeeds.  Such  a disgraceful  state  of  moral  feeling 
(or  want  of  feeling)  where  no  man  has  nobility 
enough  in  his  nature  to  dare  to  be  poor,  except  a 
farm-labourer  (and  he,  poor  creature,  is  the  saddest 
as  well  as  the  noblest  fellow  in  his  humble,  laborious, 
and  unostentatious  way  in  all  the  British  isles),  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  religious  teaching,  but  by  a 
stringent  law — by  summary  justice — by  Draconian 
vengeance — red,  speedy,  and  implacable. 

What  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  to  a scoundrel, 
who,  to  save  the  expexxse  of  eggs  in  his  buns,  puts 
poison  in  to  colour  them,  and  thus  slays  confiding 
school-boys,  who  lay  out  their  scanty  pence  in  the 
purchase  of  his  villanous  dainties  ? What  mercy 
(short  of  speedy  execution)  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  wretch  who,  in  order  to  gain  an  additional 
profit  upon  his  lozenges,  mixes  them  up  with  lime, 
and  accidentally  uses  arsenic,  instead  of  the  milder 
poison  that  he  intended?  Yes! — Vengeance  is 
what  society  ought  to  take  upon  such  unutterable 
ruffians;  vengeance  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lynch ; — an  excellent  magistrate  for  some  emer- 
gencies, with  which  our  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  has  not  always  power  to  meddle. 
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It  may  be  said  that  so  impulsive  and  so  ignorant 
a judge  will  scarcely  suit  our  latitude.  To  this  I 
reply,  that  if  impulsive,  Lynch  is  not  ignorant. 
Though  I do  not  wish  to  naturalize  him  on  British 
soil,  or  give  him  a salary,  I am  glad  to  think  that  his 
honest  face  may  turn  up  in  a crowd  sometimes,  to 
keep  the  wretches  in  order  who  snap  their  fingers  at 
ordinary  law,  and  outrage  every  feeling  of  decency 
and  humanity.  Perhaps  his  visitations  would  he 
less  necessary,  if  the  meshes  of  the  law  were  made 
a little  stronger.  Were  I the  lawmaker  for  one 
year,  short  weight  and  short  measure,  and  adulte- 
ration of  articles  of  diet,  either  of  meat  or  drink, 
should  speedily  disappear.  England  should  become 
merry  England  once  again,  as  the  result  of  my 
benevolent  and  beneficent  despotism.  To  rob  a 
customer  in  weight  or  measure,  quality  or  quantity, 
should  be  as  much  a felony  as  burglary  or  shop- 
lifting, and  render  the  guilty  vagabond  who  com- 
mitted it — ay,  even  if  he  were  an  alderman — liable 
to  the  penal  discipline  of  the  Hulks  or  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  to  the  loss  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  [to  legal  outlawry,  in  fact],  for  any 
period  not  less  than  three  or  exceeding  twenty 
years.  The  poisoning  of  a customer  though 
death  might  not  immediately  ensue  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  adulterated  article — whether 
beer  or  buns,  gin  or  milk,  bread  or  sausages,  butter 
or  mustard — should  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
of  offences  against  life  and  limb  as  attempted 
murder  and  felonious  cutting  and  maiming. 
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If  any  one  aslcs  whether  a heavy  fine  would  not 
be  efficacious  enough,  without  severer  punishment, 
I reply,  No,  sir  ! I might  fine  the  rascals  first ; 
but  I would  imprison  them,  nail  their  ears  to  the 
door-post,  or,  if  need  were,  hang  them  afterwards. 
I have  more  respect  for  a burglar  than  for  an 
adulterator.  The  burglar  or  the  highwayman  is  a 
gentlemanly  thief  in  comparison  with  the  mean, 
cowardly  wretch  who  poisons  our  food, — not  in- 
tending to  kill,  but  only  to  rob  us.  In  the  words 
of  Burns,  whose  “ Holy  Willie  ” must  have  been 
a knave  of  this  particular  species,  I curse  such 
fellows 

“ In  b<osket  and  in  store. 

Kail  and  potatoes 

I curse  them  in  all  the  formulas  of  Rabelais,  ren- 
dered into  English  by  Sterne  in  his  history  of  the 
immortal  Shandy;  and  would  cheerfully  walk  a 
hundred  miles,  and  eat  nothing  but  dry  bread  on 
the  way,  to  see  one  of  them  hanged.  I really 
believe  that,  were  it  not  for  their  practices,  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  in  our  wholesome, 
beautiful  England  might  extend  to  a hundred 
years.  Two-thirds  of  us,  alas  ! are  killed  off  before 
we  are  fifty. 
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MR.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE 
MISERABLE. 

SSIAN  — if  there  ever  were  such  a 
person — or  Mr.  James  Macphersou, 
in  the  disguise  of  the  Celtic  Ilomer, 
says  in  one  of  his  wild  and  beautiful 
poems,  “ There  is  a joy  in  grief, 
when  peace  dwells  in  the  soul  of  the  sad.”  Any 
one  with  the  least  knowledge  of  his  own  character, 
or  that  of  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact,  will  admit  the  truth  of  the  apophthegm. 
All  men  and  women  of  any  sensibility  are  glad  at 
times — 

To  lend  their  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy. 

Poets  in  all  ages  have  delighted  to  sing  of  the 
gentle  joys  of  sadness.  Sadness,  when  not  too  sad 
— the  sadness  of  those  who  have  no  particular 
reason  for  being  sad  at  all — has  invariably  inspired 
more  melody  than  mirth.  The  finest  tunes  of  all 
nations  are  the  tender,  the  plaintive,  the  sad,  and 
the  solemn.  The  “II  Penseroso”  of  our  noble- 
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minded  Milton  appeals  more  effectually  to  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  of  almost  every  reader  than 
“ I/Allegro.”  Happy  people,  it  may  be  observed, 
take  particular  pleasure  in  stage  tragedies ; and  a 
very  ill-natured  writer  has  declared — doubtless 
grinning  with  demoniacal  delight  when  he  penned 
the  abominable  passage — “ that  every  one  feels 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends.” 
And  there  is  a hidden  truth  in  the  remark,  of 
which  its  author  was  not  perhaps  aware.  “ My 
friend  AVindy  in  misfortune  !”  says  Shindy, — “ It 
will  give  me  real  delight  to  help  him.”  And  so  it 
does.  “ Nothing  would  give  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion,” said  a Kentucky  orator,  “ than  to  sec  Eng- 
land beset  and  invaded  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  a regular  fix  and  extremity  of  peril.” 
“"Why?”  asked  an  amazed  Englishman.  “Be- 
cause,” replied  Kentucky,  “ the  TJ  nited  States 
would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  critter,  whip 
all  her  enemies,  and  set  her  on  her  legs  again !” 
This,  however,  was  before  the  Great  Civil  AArar. 
Kentucky  nowadays  has  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  herself — as  have  all  her  once  proud 
sisters. 

The  immortal  philosopher  Jacques  in  “ As  You 
Like  It”  said,  with  all  the  gusto  of  a real  epicure, 
that  he  could  “ suck  melancholy  out  of  a song  as  a 
weasel  sucked  eggs.”  And  though  he  had  neither 
the  scholar’s,  nor  the  musician’s,  nor  the  courtier’s, 
nor  the  soldier’s,  nor  the  lawyer’s,  nor  the  fine 
lady’s  melancholy,  “ but  a melancholy  of  his  own. 
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compounded  of  many  simples,  and  extracted  from 
many  objects,”  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  took 
great  delight  in  cultivating  it,  tending  it,  pruning 
it,  seeing  it  bear  flower  and  fruit ; and  that  with- 
out that  plant  in  his  mind’s  garden  he  would  have 
been  a truly  wretched  object,  and  no  particular 
ornament  to  the  beautiful  comedy  in  which  he 
plays  so  graceful  a part. 


But  it  is  not  of  mere  melancholy, — dreamy, 
shadowy,  and  sentimental,  born  of  habit  and  tem- 
perament, or,  perhaps,  of  a too  bountiful  dinner, 
or  an  extra  glass  of  Guinness  or  Bass,  Laffitte  or 
Chambertin, — that  I desire  to  speak  at  present, 
but  of  positive,  sharp,  and  unmistakeable  Misery. 
The  happiness  experienced  by  Jacques,  seated  under 
the  shadow  of  his  melancholy  boughs,  and  railing 
against  the  world,  was  of  a highly  refined  and 
intellectual  character, — a happiness  not  to  be  felt,  * 
or  even  imagined,  by  what  the  world  would  call 
a happy  man ; — say,  for  instance,  by  a prosperous 
tradesman,  or  an  attorney  not  overburthened  with 
sensibilities.  Jacques  was  so  full  of  kindness,  and 
benevolence,  and  of  goodwill  towards  every  living 
creature,  that  he  grieved  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
hunted  and  wounded  deer,  and  vented  his  gentle 
rebuke  on  those  “ fat  and  greasy  citizens,”  the 
unwounded  herd  which  passed  carelessly  by,  with- 
out so  much  as  a look  of  pity  at  their  luckless 
comrade. 

Not  so  benign  is  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
truly,  not  sentimentally  or  poetically,  miserable. 
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Their  happiness  must  be  largely  and  hotly  spiced 
with  ill-nature, — and  this  is  the  essential  difference 
between  Melancholy  and  Misery.  The  dish  of  the 
miserable  must  have  a curry  of  spite,  a pepper  of 
scorn,  a mustard  of  anger,  a vinegar  of  disgust  to 
compound  the  savoury  salad  of  their  misanthropy, 
or  it  will  lack  all  the  condiments  which  render  it 
palatable  to  the  disordered  appetite. 

Railing  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  prime  delight 
of  the  miserable  man ; as  what  is  called  “ nag- 
ging,” is  of  the  miserable  woman.  The  miserable 
poor  rail  against  the  rich,  and  are  for  the  moment, 
in  their  own  estimation,  as  good,  or  better  than 
the  objects  of  their  envy.  The  miserable  rich  man, 
too  conscious  of  the  uselessness  of  his  riches  to  give 
him  health,  or  strength,  or  even  peace  of  mind, 
rails  against  the  poor  because  they  do  not  possess 
the  impossible  virtues  which  he  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person,  and  is 
consoled  for  his  misery  by  the  hope  that  others  are 
far  more  miserable  than  he.  The  old  lass  of  thirty- 
seven,  too  scraggy,  too  ill-favoured,  or  too  needy  to 
find  a mate  ere  the  green  leaf  grows  yellow,  rails 
or  “ nags”  against  sweet  eighteen  that  has  been 
snapped  up,  ere  she  has  well  budded  into  perfect 
beauty.  The  old  beau,  obliged  to  pad  his  cheeks,  to 
wear  a wig  and  false  front  teeth,  and  supplement  his 
shrunken  calves  by  dummies,rails  against  the  young- 
beau,  who  is  not  driven  to  make  such  deplorable 
shifts.  He  finds  his  miserable  happiness  in  extolling 
the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  and  in  deuy- 
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ing  the  existence  of  genius,  beauty,  or  good  manners 
in  the  new  generation  that  is  pushing  such  men  as 
he  from  the  stools  on  which  they  have  sat  too  long. 

It  is  in  cases  where  a man’s  misery  is  most 
obviously  and  palpably  the  result  of  his  own 
errors  and  misconduct,  that  he  experiences  the 
sweet  pleasure  of  blaming  somebody  else — his  wife, 
his  child,  his  brother,  his  friend,  his  partner  in 
business,  or,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  of  these, 
the  world  in  general.  With  what  gusto  of  joy  he 
launches  out  his  anathemas  against  them  ! With 
what  tender  pity  and  respect  he  treats  his  own 
inoffensive  self — himself  who  thought  no  harm, 
meant  no  harm,  did  no  harm,  but  who  was  the 
victim  of  too  cruel  Fate,  and  the  unparalleled  villany 
of  his  fellow-creatures ! With  what  fierce  invective 
he  flavours  his  discourse,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
healthy  glow  of  his  blood,  and  maintain  his  physical 
and  moral  being  in  warmth  and  comfort ! 

A man  very  often  comes  to  love  his  misery,  just 
as  the  Highlander  of  old  felt  himself  particularly 
uncomfortable  when  cured  of  the  itch  that  was 
alike  his  torment  and  his  occupation.  Another 
man  will  be  found  to  take  a pride  in  his  misery, 
and  in  persuading  himself  that  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  greatest  misery  suffered  by  any  one  in  the 
county,  or  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
“ Pigram  calls  himself  unhappy,”  quoth  Pogram. 
“ The  fool ! What  is  his  petty,  paltry  misery 
compared  to  mine?  A molehill  to  a mountain! 
If  he  wants  to  see  what  actual  grief  is,  let  him 
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come  to  me,  and  lie  will  learn  not  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  his  trumpery  sorrows.”  And  this  said, 
Pogram  grows  proud,  and  congratulates  himself  on 
his  superiority  to  Pigram,  and  is,  for  the  time 
being,  supremely  happy  in  the  thought.  One  man 
of  this  kind  succeeded  in  carrying  his  boast  beyond 
the  grave  itself,  for  he  had  it  inscribed  upon  his 
tombstone  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen,  in  the  single  word  Miserrimus.  No 
doubt  the  individual,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  most  miserable,  as  he  says ; but,  in  my  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  mightily  pleased  with 
the  notion  that  he  towered  as  high  above  all  other 
miserables,  as  Napoleon  III.  towers  above  the 
youngest  drummer-boy  of  the  imperial  guard,  or 
Alexander  of  Russia  above  his  meanest  serf.  Misery 
was  his  bosom  friend,  and  he  evidently  made  the 
most  of  the  companionship.  The  man's  history  is 
unknown,  but  that  such  an  inscription  was  placed 
over  his  grave  by  any  other  orders  than  his  own,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  believe.  It  is  just  as  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  ere  dying  he  was  highly 
gratified  by  it. 

But  these  things  are  of  the  earth,  earthy, — and 
smell  of  man’s  evil  passions.  Of  all  the  happiness 
of  the  truly  miserable,  none  is  so  pure,  so  blessed, 
as  sleep.  “ God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.”  God 
giveth  the  wretched  sleep  also ; for  without,  it 
misery  would  be  too  acute  for  the  weak  human 
brain  and  nervous  system  to  bear ; and  madness, 
failing  the  beneficent  aid  of  slumber,  would  step  in 
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to  the  rescue,  and  remove  the  intolerable  agony  of 
one  evil  by  the  infliction  of  a smaller.  When  sleep 
comes  misery  is  grateful;  and,  until  the  awaken- 
ing, may  share  as  pure  a happiness  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  never  suffered. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  happiness  of  those 
most  miserable  of  all  the  wretched  creatures  to  whom 
Death  refuses  the  last  great  alleviation  of  human 
sorrow — I mean  those  who  are  deprived  of  Heaven’s 
best  gift,  their  reason.  Any  one  who  has  visited 
a mad-house  with  a heart  to  feel  for  and  an  intellect 
to  judge  of  what  lie  saw,  must  have  derived  this 
consolation  from  the  melancholy  sight,  that  mad- 
ness is  not  always  such  a misery  to  the  mad  as  to 
the  spectator.  There  are  a balance  and  a com- 
pensation for  all  things. 

If  we  are  sane,  we  feel  our  sanity 
In  care  and  sorrow  and  perennial  toil ; 

If  we  are  mad,  just  Heaven  looks  pitying  down, 

And  sends  us  dreams  that  shame  realities. 


And  the  waking  dreams  of  the  mad  are  eviden  y 
more  gorgeous  and  gratifying  than  those  of  the 
sane,  for  the  poor,  wretched,  ugly  hag  often  ima- 
gines herself  to  be  an  empress,  wears  a paper  cap 
which  she  thinks  a crown,  wields  a straw  which 
she  endows  with  the  power  and  virtue  of  a sceptre, 
peoples  the  bare  floor  of  her  wretched  dormitory 
with  Grooms  of  the  Stole,  Gold  Sticks  Silver 
Sticks,  and  Lord  Chamberlains.  “ Begone  said 
a woful  woman  to  a party  of  visitors,  of  whom  I 
made  one,  at  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
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“ But  if  you  will  not  go, 

Come  in  respectfully.  Take  off  your  shoes. 

Go  down  upon  your  knees.  Do  you  not  see 
That  you  are  treading  on  my  tapestries  ? 

Are  you  so  blind  that  you  are  not  aware 

You  stand  in  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Geief  P” 

That  was  the  title  she  gave  hei*self ; and  who  can 
tell  what  happiness  it  may  have  afforded  her  ? 

But  the  happiness  of  the  miserable  is  very  often 
a long-dated  bill;  drawn  upon  the  Bank  of  the  next 
world,  with  the  fullest  faith  and  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  drawer  that  it  will  be  duly  honoured. 
As  far  as  my  observation  of  the  modes  of  thought 
among  the  uneducated  poor  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood extends,  I believe  that  a gross  misconception 
of  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  pervades 
their  minds,  and  that  they  imagine  Lazarus  was 
taken  to  heaven,  and  to  God’s  grace,  not  because 
he  was  a good  man,  but  because  he  was  a poor 
beggar ; and  that  Dives  was  punished  and  tor- 
mented in  eternal  flame,  not  because  he  was  a bad 
man,  but  because  he  was  rich,  and  was  clad  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  I have  spoken  on  this  subject  with 
my  respected  and  most  excellent  friend,  the  pastor 
of  the  little  village  of  Wilbye — a man  in  whose 
person  all  the  graces  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man, and  all  the  kindly  charities  of  the  Christian, 
seem  to  me  to  be  united — and  he  has  invariably 
confirmed  my  observation  by  the  results  of  his  own. 
He  has  constant  difficulty  in  eradicating  the  notion 
from  the  minds  of  his  humble  parishioners,  both 
male  and  female.  “ It  is  the  turn  of  the  rich  in 
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this  world — it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  poor  in  the 
next.”  That  is  their  consolation  over  their  scanty 
meals,  in  their  barely-furnished  hovels.  It  is  not 
any  refined  idea  of  heavenly  perfection  and  more 
perfect  joy  than  this  world  affords,  but  a gross  and 
sensual  idea  of  merely  physical  and  tangible  wealth, 
of  golden  crowns,  of  glittering  palaces,  and  of 
majesty  and  dominion — all  of  which  are  to  be 
denied  in  the  next  and  superior  state  of  existence 
to  the  great  and  the  mighty  of  the  present  earth. 

It  is  a phase  of  this  comfortable  but  most  irre- 
ligious delusion  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
macerations,  flagellations,  aud  penances  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  that  reconciles  the  mendicant 
friars  of  the  present  day  to  the  hardship  of  their 
lot.  Miserable  in  the  present,  shall  they  not  be 
happy  in  the  future  ? It  was  this  warming  delusion 
that  sent  the  wretched  old  creature,  “ St.  Simeon  ' 
Stylites,”  to  stand  for  years  on  the  top  of  a column, 
exposed  to  the  baking  sun — the  shrivelling  cold — 
the  rotting  dews; — that  made  him  a filthy  sem- 
blance of  the  humanity  which  he  denied  and  dis- 
graced ; — and  caused  him  to  forego  all  the  duties 
of  citizenship — all  the  offices  of  human  brotherhood 
— all  the  charities  and  decencies  of  life — and  to  pile 
degradation  on  degradation  on  his  idiotic  head. 
Miserable  as  man  could  make  himself,  he  was  proud 
and  happy; — proud  of  his  fancied  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  ; happy  in  the  idea  that  every 
moment  of  his  self-inflicted  pain  would  be  rewarded 
with  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
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Such  are  a few  instances  of  the  happiness  of  the 
miserable.  And  it  is  well  that  the  miserable  are 
happy ; for  utter  misery,  without  a grain  of  consola- 
tion, like  utter  darkness,  without  a ray  of  light, 
would  be  too  much  for  poor  humanity  to  bear. 
But  lest  I should  trench  upon  the  domain  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  not  my  intention,  let  me  leave  the 
further  consideration  of  a subject  which  is  infinitely 
rich  in  illustration  to  the  recognised  teachers  and 
pastors  of  the  people,  that  they  may  expound  the 
true  meaning  of  the  divine  words,  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.”  I have  heard  Dr.  Magrowder, 
of  Wrigglesbury,  preach  on  this  beautiful  text,  and 
make  nothing  of  it,  because  he  has  neither  pith 
nor  elocution,  and  mumbles  when  he  ought  to 
speak  emphatically ; and  I have  heard  the  Reve- 
rend Hope  Hollywood,  of  Wilbye,  preach  upon  it 
till  there  was  not  a dry  eye  or  an  unmoved  heart  in 
his  whole  congregation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  PROPOUNDS  A SCHEME  OF  MANHOOD 
SUFFRAGE ; AND  IS  THEREFORE  ASKED  TO  STAND  FOE 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  HORSLEYDOWN. 

HERE  is  always  some  pother  or 
other  about  universal  suffrage. 
Who  wants  it?  I don’t.  What 
good  has  it  ever  done  ? None  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  And  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  question — did  such  a system  ever 
find  favour  with  any  nation  in  the  world,  or  was 
it  ever  established  at  all  ? 

Democratic  America,  where  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  exist,  does  not  admit  the  principle.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  allow  no  vote  to 
women,  the  fairer  as  well  as  the  more  numerous 
portion  of  the  community.  “Niggers,”  and  all 
who  have  one  drop  or  even  half  a drop  of  African 
blood  in  their  veins,  though  they  may  have  skins 
as  white  as  the  Empress  of  the  French,  are  denied 
that,  and  every  other  right  of  citizenship  in  the 
southern  and  in  most  other  portions  of  the  Re- 
public. In  France,  where  the  people  were  asked 
to  elect  a monarch,  and  found  themselves  shortly 
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afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  lord 
and  master,  the  suffrage  was  not  universal,  for  the 
women  and  children  were  excluded.  My  scheme  for 
the  good  government  of  this  nation,  and  of  every 
other  that  is  wise  enough  to  adopt  it,  is  based  upon 
the  right  of  every  man  to  share  in  the  government. 
Instead  of  testing  this  right  by  the  amount  of 
rent  or  taxes  he  may  happen  to  pay,  I assert  the 
broad  principle  that  every  male,  haviiig  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a citizen  of  a 
free  country,  has  a natural  right  to  a vote  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs. 

Do  not  be  frightened,  oh,  ye  timid  Conserva- 
tives ! and  do  not  rejoice  too  soon,  oh,  ye  rampant 
Radicals ! Wait  until  you  have  heard  the  dis- 
qualifications which  I propose.  Of  course  I Would 
not  open  the  doors  of  the  county  jail,  and  take  out 
a murderer — a man  who  is  to  be  hanged  on  Friday, 
and  allow  him  on  Thursday  to  exercise  his  right  as 
a free  Briton,  if  Mr.  Fudge,  the  candidate  for 
Great  Stumpington,  were  hard  up  for  a majority, 
and  offered  him  a sovereign,  or  ten,  for  the  one 
vote  that  might  chance  to  turn  the  scale  in  his 
favour.  No ; in  my  scheme  of  Manhood  Suffrage 
there  are  many  disqualifications,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  number  of  electors  might  be  reduced 
within  safe,  reasonable,  and  manageable  limits,  and 
the  residuum  made  so  virtuous,  respectable,  and 
intelligent,  that  misgovernment  and  corruption 
would  become  impossible  within  our  happy  realm  ; 
and  the  cry  of  reform  made  as  obsolete  as  the  war-cries 
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of  the  Piets  and  Celts,  or  the  language  of  King 
Arthur.  I shall  classify  the  disqualifications  under 
twelve  separate  heads,  and  describe  them  seriatim. 

1.  I would  exclude  all  paupers  living  in  work- 
houses,  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  or  begging  in 
the  streets  and  roads,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
vote  until  one  year  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
paupers,  and  were  honestly  earning  their  daily  bread. 

2.  I would  exclude  all  persons  in  prison  for 
debt  or  crime,  or  having  been  in  prison  for  crime 
within  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  years 
previous  to  the  day  of  election,  or  for  misde- 
meanour within  three  years. 

3.  I would  exclude  every  soldier,  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  down  to  the  drummer  and  fifer, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  soldier’s  duty  to  obey,  and 
not  to  think  for  himself  j and  that,  in  his  military 
capacity,  he  has  no  concern,  and  ought  to  have 
none,  with  the  civil  and  civic  affairs  ot  a free 
country.  The  sailors  in  the  national  ships  should 
be  excluded,  for  the  same  reason,  from  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet  down  to  the  cook  and  the  cabin-boy. 

4.  I would  exclude  every  tradesman  or  shop- 
keeper who  should  have  been  convicted  on  suffi- 
cient evidence  before  a magistrate  of  having 
adulterated  beer  or  bread,  gin  or  wine,  colfee  or 
tea,  sugar  or  mustard,  or  any  other  ai  tide  01 
commodity  whatsoever,  within  a period  of  three 
years  previous  to  the  day  of  election. 

5.  I would  exclude  every  tradesman,  shopkeeper, 
merchant,  or  manufacturer,  who  should  knowingly 
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have  sold,  in  deficient  measure  or  weight,  any 
article  or  commodity ; or  who  should  have  fraudu- 
lently imitated  the  trade  mark  or  marks  of  any 
other  dealer  or  manufacturer  at  home  or  abroad. 

6.  I would  exclude  any  man  who  should  have 
been  convicted  by  a magistrate,  within  a period  of 
seven  years  prior  to  the  day  of  election,  of  having 
beaten,  or  starved,  or  otherwise  ill-treated  his  wife 
or  other  woman  dependent  on  his  care  and  kindness ; 
or  who  being  able  to  work,  should  have  allowed 
his  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  mistress — if  he  were  das- 
tardly enough  to  have  a mistress — to  be  the  bread- 
winner, while  he  lived  in  drunkenness  and  idleness. 

7.  I would  exclude  for  the  same  reason  any  one 
who,  within  three  years,  should  have  cruelly  beaten 
his  own  child  or  that  of  another  person. 

8.  I would  exclude  any  one  who,  within  twelve 
calendar  months,  had  been  fined  for  cruelty  to 
horse,  or  ass,  or  any  other  animal. 

9.  I would  exclude  any  one  who  had  within  one 
year  been  fined  for  drunkenness,  profane  swearing, 
or  indecency. 

10.  I would  exclude  every  linen-draper’s  shop- 
man or  other  assistant  who  sold  women’s  apparel 
— such  as  stockings  and  feminine  under-garments 
generally — upon  the  ground  that  by  competing 
with  women  for  women’s  natural  and  appropriate 
work,  he  was  the  unmanly  cause  of  many  great 
social  evils  and  perplexities,  of  which  the  starvation 
of  women  was  among  the  least,  and  their  social 
and  moral  degradation  the  greatest. 
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11.  I would  exclude  every  domestic  servant  of 
the  male  sex,  and  every  man  who  wore  livery  and 
plush  breeches  of  any  colour — red,  yellow,  or  green 
— until  he  should  have  purified  himself  by  three 
years’  abstinence  from  the  attire  of  a slave. 

12.  Lastly,  it  should  be  imperative  that  every 
man,  after  having  given  his  vote  openly  and  in  the 
face  of  day,  should  sign  his  name  in  the  polling- 
book.  If  he  were  not  able  to  do  so,  his  vote 
should  be  struck  off  the  list. 

This  is  my  scheme.  And  now,  Mr.  Radical, 
what  do  you  say  to  it?  You  do  not  want  knaves, 
and  ruffians,  and  cheats,  and  swindlers,  and  cowards, 
and  wife-beaters  to  legislate  for  us — do  you?  If 
you  do,  I do  not.  A man  may  be  a man  “ for  a’ 
that but  such  a man  as  any  of  these  is  no  more 
to  be  trusted  with  a vote  than  a child  of  three 
years  old  with  a revolver  or  a razor.  I am  sorry 
that  the  necessities  of  my  theory  should  compel  me 
to  include  within  the  circle  of  disqualification  the 
honest  fellow  who  cannot  write ; but  I believe, 
were  the  scheme  once  converted  into  law,  the 
number  of  honest  men  who  could  not  write  would 
sensibly  diminish  every  year,  and  that  ultimately 
no  such  man  would  be  found  in  our  happy  isles. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  it,  Mr.  Conservative  ? 
Are  you  afraid  that  numbers  would  swamp  in- 
telligence under  my  system?  Or  that  property 
would  not  be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards, 
if  all  the  riff-raff,  with  or  without  money,  and  all 
the  proved  knaves  were  incapacitated  by  their 
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knavery  from  meddling  with  public  affairs?  The 
electoral  lists  would  not  be  very  voluminous.  Only 
think  of  the  havoc  that  my  project  would  make 
with  them — say,  for  instance,  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  Lambeth,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  or 
the  Tower  Hamlets ; in  Birmingham  or  Manches- 
ter; among  the  vendors  of  short  weight  and 
measure,  who  cheat  the  poor;  and  the  adulterators 
of  commodities,  who  cheat  and  poison  both  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  Surely,  the  electoral  lists  would  be 
well  rid  of  such  scoundrels  as  these.  If  any  among 
them  really  valued  the  suffrage,  he  could  obtain 
it  by  ceasing  to  poison  and  to  cheat  the  community. 
This  would  be  a double  gain,  as  every  accession  to 
the  number  of  voters,  from  such  a cause,  would  be 
a diminution  of  one  of  the  most  dastardly  petty 
villanies  known  to  our  civilization.  I know  very 
well  that  Earl  Russell — if  he  ever  laugh — (which 
is  doubtful)  will  laugh  at  my  scheme,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  treat  it  with  a contemptuous  curl  of 
his  upper  lip,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston,  blandly 
smiling,  will  think  that  it  is  not  so  very  bad,  and 
straightway  forget  it;  but  I am  of  opinion  that, 
like  the  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh’s  head,  it  has 
“ something  in  it.”  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a 
virtuous  suffrage,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  suffrage  proposed  by  any  reformer 
who  has  hitherto  debated  the  question.  If  the 
electors  of  Muffington,  or  Great  Stumpington,  or 
Marlshire,  or  any  other  borough  or  county,  think 
anything  of  the  project,  and  will  elect  me  to 
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Parliament,  free  of  expense,  to  support  it,  I,  John 
AVagstaffe,  of  Wilbye  Grange,  will  hold  myself  at 
their  disposal. 

This  little  scheme  of  mine  having  got  into  print 
and  excited  some  discussion,  I was  shortly  after  its 
promulgation  waited  upon  at  Wilbye  Grange  by  a 
portly  little  gentleman,  wearing  gold  spectacles, 
and  a somewhat  threadbare  black  coat,  who  handed 
me  a letter  of  introduction  from  my  friend  the 
sitting  member  for  Great  Stumpington.  Begging 
him  to  be  seated,  I asked  him  to  state  his  business. 
This,  however,  he  cautiously  refrained  from  doing, 
and  it  was  only  after  half  an  hour’s  angling  for  his 
meaning,  as  if  I had  been  angling  for  a heavy  and 
experienced  trout*  that  I succeeded,  by  dint  of  the 
utmost  patience  and  perseverance,  and,  I may  add 
without  conceit,  of  the  highest  and  most  delicate 
kind  of  skill,  in  eliciting  the  fact,  that  one  or  two 
of  the  tailors  of  Tooley-street,  and  some  other 
influential  inhabitants  in  that  neighbourhood,  had 
deputed  him  to  wait  upon  me,  and  ask  whether  I 
would  become  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  borough  of  Horslevdown.  Having  been  brought 
to  this  point,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  eased  of  a heavy 
load,  and  he  discoursed  thereafter  with  much  greater 
frankness  and  fluency  than  before.  In  fact  he  opened 
his  mind — if  he  had  a mind  for  anything  but  the 
honorarium  of  an  electioneering  agent.  “ Now,” 
said  I,  “Mr.  Drooper” — for  that  was  the  gentle- 
man’s name — “ let  us  come  to  the  point : do  you 
think  I have  any  chance  for  Horsleydown?” 
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“ Sir,”  he  replied,  “ The  Gouty  Philosopher  is  well 
known  to  the  constituency,  and  highly  respected. 
The  tanners  know  you,  sir,  and  the  publicans,  and 
the  men  by  the  river-side.  Your  name  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  moderate  liberal  party. 
You  may  dash  in  just  a little  Radicalism,  if  you  do 
it  judiciously,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  There 
is  a British  pluck  about  The  Gouty  Philosopher 
that  the  people  like.  There  is  plain  common 
sense  about  you,  sir,  that  goes  direct  to  the  point, 
and  that  will  stand  no  nonsense.” 

I felt  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  Mr. 
Drooper’s  estimate  of  my  character ; but  being  a 
man  of  common  sense,  as  he  affirmed,  I directed 
this  hometlirust  at  him.  “ And  what  is  the  lowest 
sum  that  a contest,  if  there  be  one,  will  cost  me  ?” 
“Well,  sir;  you  might  do  it  for  £3000.  The 
late  member,  a gallant  sailor,  did  it  for  half  the 
money ; but  he  was  a very  popular  person,  and  a 
capital  canvasser,  besides  being  an  uncommonly 
good  hand  at  driving  a bargain.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  old  gentleman  making  the  round  of  the 
public-houses,  drinking  and  smoking  with  every 
one  who  had  a vote  or  could  influence  one,  and 
spinning  his  yarns,  mingled  with  sea  slang  and  a 
dash  of  profanity,  in  twenty  tap-rooms  and  parlours 
in  a night.  Can  your  head  stand  much  gin,  sir  ?” 
“ Faugh  ! out  on  it.” 

“Can  you  smoke  a clay  pipe?” 

“ I detest,  abhor,  and  abominate  tobacco,  in  every 
shape.” 
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"'Well,”  he  replied,  very  deliberately,  "that's  a 
pity,  as  you  might  save  at  least  a thousand  pounds 
of  expense,  if  you  would  drink  and  smoke  with  the 
people  as  our  old  admiral  did.  Perhaps,  however, 
in  spite  of  this  drawback,  you  might  come  in  at  as 
low  a figure  as  £3000,  provided  always  that  you 
are  sound  on  the  Ballot  question  ; that  you  will  not 
offend  the  Dissenters;  that  you  can  pitch  into  the 
Pope ; and  know  how  to  manage  the  public-house 
keepers.” 

" Does  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Droopcr,  that  there 
must  be  roguery  somewhere  in  Horsley  down,  if  so 
much  money  be  spent,  by  an  honest  man,  without 
bribery  ?” 

"Horsleydown  is  a very  large  place,  sir,  and 
there  is  no  bribery  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs.” 

"Nor  corruption?” 

" I will  not  say  that.  Corruption  is  a very  wide 
word,  and  men  are  only  men  at  the  best.  But 
ten  thousand  electors  are  not  easily  managed.  A 
letter  to  each  of  them,  enclosing  your  ‘ Address  to 
the  Electors,'  would  cost  £100  at  the  least.” 

"Well,  Mr.  Drooper,  if  there  were  none  but 
really  free  and  truly  independent  electors  in 
Horsleydown,  I think — nay,  I am  sure — that  I 
should  esteem  it  a high  privilege  and  honour  to 
go  into  Parliament  to  represent  them.  I would 
forsake  my  wife  and  children  and  devote  my  days 
and  my  nights  for  half  the  year  to  the  performance 
of  my  duties,  and  should  feel  proud  of  being  a 
member  of  the  highest  and  noblest  legislative 
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assembly  in  the  world.  But  how  can  the  electors 
of  Horsley  down  be  free  and  independent  if  they 
want  me  to  pay  even  as  much  as  £500 — ay,  or 
£100 — for  the  right  of  doing  such  hard  work — for 
which,  if  right  were  right,  they  would  pay  me  ? 
I don’t  want  the  Government  to  give  me  anything. 
I don’t  want  to  become  a minister,  or  an  ambas- 
sador, or  the  governor  of  a colony.  I don’t  want 
a place  or  a pension  for  myself,  or  my  cousins,  or 
my  proteges.  I don’t  want  to  job  the  public 
money.  I don’t  want  a riband  or  a star  or  a 
handle  to  my  name.  I don’t  want  to  make  or  to 
listen  to  long  speeches,  unless  as  a matter  of  duty; 
and  why  should  I spend  £3000,  and  smoke  and 
drink  and  fag  myself  with  canvassing  the  men  of 
Horsleydown,  and  asking  them  for  votes,  which,  if 
they  were  worthy  of  bestowing  and  I of  receiving, 
they  ought  to  poll  for  me  unasked?  No,  sir! 
If  there  were  any  public  virtue  in  Horsleydown, 
the  decision  of  such  a matter  as  this  would  not  be 
left  to  the  keepers  of  public-houses.  No,  sir  ! 
The  principal  men  of  the  place,  the  men  of  pi*operty 
and  character  would,  for  the  sake  of  their  property 
and  character,  subscribe  a fund  among  them  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  the  honest  charges  of  the  election, 
and  bring  their  man  in  free  of  expense.  I refuse 
to  bribe,  to  corrupt,  or  to  treat.  I refuse  to  hire 
countless  committee-rooms,  that  are  not  needed,  to 
bribe  indirectly  the  publicans  and  gin  vendors.  I 
refuse  to  fee  a host  of  useless  agents  and  lawyers. 
I refuse  to  shake  hands  with  a drunken,  dissipated, 
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hiccoughing  ruffian,  who  has  just  been  beating  his 
wife,  although  he  should  have  fifty  votes  and  not 
merely  one.  I refuse  to  buy  up  all  the  cabs,  carts, 
coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  omnibuses  on  the  day 
of  polling.  I refuse  to  drink  gin  and  smoke  filthy 
tobacco  with  anybody.  I refuse  to  canvas  in  dirty 
holes  and  corners.  I refuse  to  tell  a lie  to  gain  a 
vote.  I refuse  to  bully  the  Pope  to  please  a coster- 
monger. I refuse  to  promise  a mean  fellow  that  I 
will  ask  the  Minister  to  give  his  stupid  son  a place 
in  the  Post-office  or  the  Custom-house.  I refuse 
to  pay  my  money  without  having  my  money’s 
worth.  And  yet  I should  dearly  like  to  sit  once 
again  in  Parliament.” 

“ There  is  no  chance  for  you  in  Horsleydown,” 
said  Mr.  Drooper,  who  had  listened  to  me  with 
evident  impatience,  “nor,  I fear,  sir,  anywhere 
else.” 

“ I am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  I replied. 

“ But  are  you  sure,  sir — I say  it  with  all  respect 
and  honour,  and  humbly  beg  your  pardon  if  I be 
wrong — that  you  are  not  over-fond  of  your  money?” 
said  Mr.  Drooper,  looking  uncomfortable — as, 
doubtless,  he  was. 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ I forgive  your  question.  It  was, 
I dare  say,  very  well  meant ; and  I have  only  this 
to  state  in  reply  : that  I have  a snug  £10,000  in 
the  bank  that  I do  not  particularly  need,  and  that 
I will  build  a church  with  it — a grammar-school 
with  it — ten  ragged  schools  with  it — a hospital 
with  it — a penitentiary  with  it — endow  a colonial 
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bishopric  with  it — send  a mission  to  Patagonia  or 
Terra  del  Fuesro  with  it — send  it  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury — do  anything  pious  and  respectable  with  it ; 
but  I will  not  spend  a quarter  of  it — or  a tenth  of 
it — or  a fiftieth  part  of  it,  on  Horsleydown,  or  any 
other  borough  whatsoever.  If  John  Wagstaffe’s 
services  are  worth  having  in  Parliament,  let  those 
who  want  them  pay  the  cost  of  obtaining  them. 
Good  morning,  sir.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Drooper,  “you  no  doubt  ima- 
gine I am  as  great  a knave  as  any  in  Horsleydown; 
but  I do  assure  you,  sir,  I admire  your  principles ; 
yet  I must  tell  you,  on  account  of  the  respect  with 
which  you  inspire  me,  that  you  are  not  fit  for 
Parliament  unless  you  can  get  in  for  a rotten 
borough.  There  are  some  left,  as  you  know.” 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ what  do  you  mean  by  a rotten 
borough  ? Is  not  Horsleydown  rotten  if  a man 
cannot  represent  it  under  £3000  if  he  be  unknown, 
and  under  £1500  if  he  be  a great  public  character, 
like  your  late  representative  ? There  is  a rotten- 
ness of  aristocracy  and  a rottenness  of  democracy 
and  I don’t  know  which  is  the  worse  of  the  two. 
But  I do  know  which  is  the  pleasanter  and  the 
easier  to  manage.  I don’t  like  cringing  for  a 
political  or  any  other  purpose ; but  if  I must  cringe 
to  get  into  Parliament,  I would  rather  cringe  and 
be  submissive  to  one  duke  than  to  fifty  gin-retailers 
and  fifty  grocers  and  butchers,  who  expect  money 
for  their  votes.  The  lord  of  a small  rotten  borough 
may  have  a public  principle  in  his  heart,  but  what 
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is  the  public  or  private  principle  of  the  fussy 
tradesman  of  a large  borough  who  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  control  elections?  His  public  and  his 
private  principle  are  the  same — cash  or  custom, 
custom  or  cash.  I shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Horsleydown.  Good  morning,  sir.” 

And  Mr.  Drooper  withdrew — drooping. 

Of  course  I told  Mrs.  Wagstaffe  the  offer  that 
had  been  made  to  me,  and  the  decided  negative 
which  I had  given  it.  The  dear  soul  was  delighted, 
and  the  smile  she  gave  me — such  a smile  ! — was 
like  one  of  those  that  set  my  brain  on  fire  in  the 
days  when  I went  wooing  her,  when  she  was  sweet 
eighteen  and  I was  twenty-three.  “ I do  not  see,” 
6aid  she,  “ why  a gentleman  like  you,  happy  in 
your  home,  easy  in  your  circumstances,  having 
nothing  in  the  world  to  grieve  you  but  the  gout, 
which  does  not  afflict  you  very  severely,  and  which 
you  can  walk  down  in  a week  if  you  like,  should 
worry  yourself  and  annoy  your  wife  by  going  into 
Parliament.”  The  dear  soul  smiled  again. 

“ You  scarcely  ever  dined  at  home  when  you 
were  member  for  Great  Stumpington — the  odious, 
horrible,  dirty  little  place ! and  you  never  came 
home,  except  on  a Wednesday  and  Saturday,  until 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  fair 
to  a woman  to  give  to  the  nation  the  time  you 
promised  to  give  her.  Let  the  nation  ask  the 
bachelors  to  do  the  nation’s  work.  Poor  creatures! 
It  is  a charity  in  anybody  to  give  them  something 
to  do  or  to  think  about,  to  save  them  from  their 
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eternal  cigars  and  the  twiddling  of  their  beards 
and  moustaches.  I really  am  grateful  to  you, 
dearest,  for  having  refused  the  Horsleydown  people; 
and  I do  believe  that  your  love  for  me,  far  more 
than  your  public  virtue,  as  you  call  it,  induced  you 
to  keep  out  of  that  tiresome  House  of  Commons. 
Didn’t  it?” 

In  what  words  could  I answer  a lovely  woman 
whom  I love,  and  who  loves  me,  when  she  made  a 
speech  like  that  ? Let  the  reader  imagine  whether 
I answered  with  words — or  a new  bonnet. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except 
that  I made  up  my  mind,  then  and  there,  to  avoid 
Parliament  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  VINDICATES  THE  BRITISH  PRIVILEGE  OF 
GRUMBLING. 

S an  Englishman  I am  so  proud  of  the 
privilege  of  being  one  as  to  feel  highly 
grateful  to  my  ancestors  generally, 
and  to  my  father  and  mother  par- 
ticularly, for  having  so  arranged  mat- 
ters before  X came  into  the  world  (and  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  my  appearance  in  it),  as  to  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  been  a China- 
man, a Tartar,  a Frenchman,  or  an  Esquimaux. 
Being  an  Englishman,  I value  all  the  rights  that 
pertain  to  the  character,  amongst  which  I hold  the 
duty,  privilege,  or  pleasure  of  grumbling  to  be  the 
most  valuable  and  important : indeed,  I may  say 
the  most  sacred.  I am  a grumbler— always  was— 
and  always  will  be  j for  it  is  as  much  my  nature  to 
grumble  as  it  is  that  of  the  sun  to  shine.  I flatter 
myself,  however  (or,  in  other  words,  render  to  my- 
self the  justice  of  asserting),  that  I never  grumble 
without  reason.  In  this  respect  I am  the  type  and 
representative  of  my  countrymen . The  philosophy 
of  grumbling  is  great,  but  not  intricate ; simple  as 
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the  law  of  gravitation,  but  as  mighty ; springing 
from  a natural  cause,  like  the  cry  of  pain,  or  the 
jarring  of  an  instrument  that  is  out  of  tune — the 
proof  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  that  a 
sentient  human  being  is  aware  of  it  and  bound  to 
set  it  right.  What  would  the  world  come' to,  I 
should  like  to  know, if  it  were  not  for  the  grumblers? 
Where  would  be  the  boasted  liberty  of  nations,  and 
the  march  of  intellect  ? and  where  wrould  be  what 
silly  people  call  Progress,  if  not  for  the  grumblers? 
You  might  as  well  ask  an  oyster  to  make  progress, 
as  the  people  of  any  country  in  which  grumbling 
could  by  any  possibility  be  prohibited.  All  social 
and  political  improvement  has  its  root  in  dissatis- 
faction, and  grumbling  pour  cause  is  the  oratory  of 
the  dissatisfied  ; the  eloquence  that  stirs  up  man- 
kind to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  better  their 
condition,  in  spite  of  all  the  contrary  efforts  of  all 
the  tyrants  and  oppressors  who  ever  existed  to  keep 
them  quiet,  degraded — and  satisfied.  Were  I 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  squeezed  into 
such  a financial  corner  as  not  to  know  whither,  in 
dire  extremity  of  national  peril,  to  look  for  an 
extra  million,  I think  I should  try  the  effect  of 
making  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  my 
countrymen,  and  introduce  into  my  Budget  a 
proviso  by  which  no  man  or  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  grumble  without  taking  out  a grumbling 
licence,  duly  registered  and  stamped.  I would  fix 
the  price  of  the  licence  at  half  the  sum  paid  for  a 
licence  to  kill  game — or,  say,  one  guinea  and 
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a-half  per  annum.  Considering  the  game  that  is 
brought  down  by  grumbling  as  superior  in  plump- 
ness and  power  of  flight  to  that  which  can  be 
brought  down  by  the  best  shot  of  the  most  in- 
veterate sportsman,  the  rate  could  not  be  deemed 
excessive.  If  there  were  not  at  least  a million  of 
people,  old  and  young,  patrician  and  plebeian — 
from  dukes  and  duchesses,  down  to  tailors  and 
milliners,  who  would  cheerfully  pay  their  money 
rather  than  forego  the  truly  British  and  liberal 
enjoyment  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  King  John  and  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  which,  next  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  is  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  Constitution,  I for  one  should 
begin  to  despair  of  my  country,  and  think  that  we 
deserved  to  be  annexed  to  the  French  Empire, 
where  grumbling  is  not  allowed,  unless  it  be  per- 
formed secretly  and  privately.  Grumbling  is  not 
only  useful  in  compelling  the  attention  of  powerful 
people  who  would  like  to  be  morally  deaf  to  re- 
monstrances, though  physically  quite  able  to  hear 
and  understand  them — but  is  a positive  safety- 
valve  for  the  escape  of  much  steam  that  might 
otherwise  burst  the  boiler  of  society,  and  create  all 
manner  of  political  mischief.  Englishmen,  who 
are  continually  grumbling,  and  who  enjoy  the 
excitement  and  the  flavour  of  the  exercise  as 
epicures  do  olives  or  caviare,  never  resort  to  the 
streets  to  throw  up  barricades,  or  storm  palaces 
and  prisons,  and  upset  the  coach  of  State  when- 
ever they  have  a grievance,  like  their  near  neigh- 
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hours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel;  hut  they 
talk  their  grievance  out  of  countenance,  and  con- 
quer it.  They  grumble,  and  it  disappears.  They 
burn  it  up  with  hot  words,  and  it  goes  off  in  a 
smoke.  Cannon-balls  may  fail,  but  grumbling  is 
the  drop  of  water  that  wears  away  the  rock. 
Grumbling  and  Liberty  are  like  the  Siamese  twins; 
— the  ligament  which  binds  them  together  cannot 
be  dissevered  without  fatal  results  to  both.  Stab 
Grumbling  to  the  heart,  and  Liberty  expires  ! 
Destroy  Liberty,  and  Grumbling  is  no  more. 
When  it  was  promulgated  that  “ order  reigned  at 
Warsaw/’  it  was  a precise  statement  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  more  grumbling,  unless  the 
grumblers  chose  to  risk  Siberia,  martial  law,  or  the 
scaffold,  for  indulgence  in  that  blessed  luxury  of 
the  free.  The  Scotch  say  that  ” it’s  a sair  dung 
bairn  that  mauna  greet ;”  and  it  may  be  said  in 
like  manner  that  it  is  a sorely-degraded  and  spirit- 
less people  that  cannot  grumble.  Wherever  there 
is  grumbling  there  is  hope;  where  there  is  none, 
it  is  Heaven — the  full  fruition — where  hope  is 
needless.  And  as  Heaven  is  not  Earth,  it  follows 
that  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  those  who 
grumble  to  the  best  purpose.  Grumbling  has 
raised  man  from  the  condition  of  the  Gorilla  to 
that  of  the  Judge  on  the  bench  of  justice.  It  has 
elevated  woman  from  the  squaw  into  the  lady. 
It  has  superseded  the  wigwam  by  Acacia  Villa  and 
the  mansions  of  Tyburnia.  It  has  called  into 
existence  the  tailor  and  the  jeweller,  and  has  created 
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all  the  arts  except  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
poetry.  Doubtless  the  devil  was  the  first  grumbler, 
as  somebody  said  he  was  the  first  Whig ; but  he 
made  himself  by  his  grumbling  the  instigator  of 
clothes,  husbandry,  and  architecture.  And  let  any 
self-deceiving  enemy  of  grumbling  tell  me,  if  he 
can,  what  the  world  would  be  without  either  of 
these  aids  and  ornaments  of  civilization  ? and 
whether  man  in  the  aggregate  would  have  ad- 
vanced much  further  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
Troglodytes  ? — I mean,  man  in  our  European 
climates,  where  the  rain  rains,  and  the  snow 
snows,  and  the  wind  becomes  tempestuous,  and 
the  elements  seem  to  conspire  to  do  mortal 
injuries  to  the  unprotected  flesh  of  the  feather- 
less biped  that  is  now,  but  would  not  then  be, 
the  lord  of  the  creation.  How  could  Moses 
have  been  a great  law-giver  unless  he  had 
grumbled  at  the  Egyptians?  How  could  David 
have  been  King  of  Israel  unless  he  had  grumbled 
against  Saul  ? The  history  of  the  world  is  no- 
thing but  the  history  of  successful  or  unsuccessful 
grumbling,  operating  in  great  things  as  in  small, 
in  high  social  and  political  affairs  as  well  as  in  the 
meanest  and  most  intimate  relations  of  the  family 
circle — inculcating  through  all  of  them  the  great 
moral,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a man  to  be  contented 
with  evils  that  he  can  remove.  A confession  of 
content,  unless  the  man  be  a prince,  and  have 
£300,000  per  annum,  or  have  made  himself  the 
first  in  any  intellectual  art  (and  acquired  a snug 
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fortune  at  the  same  time),  is  a confession  of  idle- 
ness or  imbecility.  Why,  I would  ask,  did  the 
men  of  the  last  generation  invent  and  construct 
railways  ? Why  were  they  not  satisfied  with  horse- 
power and  stage-coaches  ? Why  did  they  put  gas 
into  the  streets  ? Why  did  our  remote  progenitors 
abolish  the  ancient  cresset-bearers  of  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.?  Why  have  we  all  but  displaced 
sailing-ships  by  steamers  ? In  short,  why  do  we 
do  anything  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  like  pigs  or 
periwinkles,  unless  for  the  vigour  and  enterprise 
that  are  in  us,  and  that  find  an  expression  in 
grumbling,  and  produce  an  expansion  of  the  powers 
and  enjoyments  of  the  race  ? 

So  thoroughly  have  the  English  — who  with 
the  Canadians  and  Australians  are  at  this  mo- 
ment the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
— understood  and  methodized  the  great  art  and 
privilege  of  grumbling,  to  which  they  owe  their 
liberties,  that  their  constitutional  government 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  it.  Wherever 
there  is  a Parliament  there  must  be  of  necessity 
an  Opposition.  The  duty  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
grumble : to  keep  sharp  watch  and  ward,  lest  the 
Ministerialists  should  remain  in  office  too  long,  or 
acquire  too  much  credit  with  the  country.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  there  is  not  ample  occasion  for 
grumbling  ; but  if  by  some  remarkable  and  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  a heaven-born  minister  with 
heaven-born  subordinates,  concocting  between  them 
measures  of  absolute  wisdom,  there  should  be  no 
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real  cause  of  complaint,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  invent  grievances  and  to  grumble  as 
lustily  as  if  the  country  were  going  to  perdition. 
Anything  is  better  than  stagnation;  and  to  condemn 
the  Ministry  is  wholesome  exercise  for  the  “ outs/’ 
and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  “ ins.” 

In  private  life  the  same  rule  of  grumbling  holds 
good.  It  is  invariably  found  that  the  contented 
man  is  a weak  man.  Whose  servants  are  the 
most  inattentive,  careless,  slovenly,  and  dishonest? 
Those  of  the  man  or  woman  who  never  grumbles, 
but  takes  things  as  they  come,  with  no  more  con- 
cern whether  they  be  right  or  wrong  than  the 
cabbage  in  the  garden,  that  takes  rain  or  sunshine, 
the  slug  or  the  maggot,  as  Heaven  sends  them. 
Who  gets  best  and  most  quickly  served  in  the  club 
dining-room  ? The  grumbler,  who  speaks  in  a loud 
and  authoritative  voice — who  will  stand  no  non- 
sense, and  who  will  report  the  slightest  misconduct 
or  failure  of  attention  to  the  committee.  Who  is 
the  best  captain  of  a ship  ? The  grumbler  and  the 
man  of  discipline,  who  will  have  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  even  though  he  lose  every  sailor 
serving  under  him  by  his  severity.  Who  is  the 
best  general?  The  grumbler,  who  insists  upon 
having  everything  in  mathematical  order,  and  who 
has  not  the  smallest  drop  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  about  him  whenever  it  is  a question  of 
duty  or  efficiency. 

Let  the  candid  reader  (why  readers  should  be 
called  candid  I don’t  know,  unless  stupidity  and 
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candour  mean  the  same  thing,  which  they  may  do) 
understand,  if  he  can,  that  I do  not  approve  of 
grumbling  in  the  abstract,  and  for  the  mere  sake 
of  grumbling ; but  that  I only  insist  upon  the 
solid  benefit  of  such  grumbling  as  is  fairly  justifi- 
able by  being  done  or  attempted,  or  likely  to  be 
done  or  attempted,  for  the  good  of  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  community,  or  the  State.  Grum- 
bling, like  anything  else,  may  be  overdone,  and 
then  it  becomes  a nuisance.  To  eat  or  drink  too 
much,  to  play  too  much,  to  work  too  much,  or  to 
grumble  too  much ; all  these  are  equally  pernicious. 
Let  the  true  man  look  to  the  degree  of  his  indul- 
gences. The  wise  grumbler  is  a national  benefactor. 
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CHAPTER  XX Y. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOrESES  UPOy  ‘WET  BLANEETS. 

HERE  are  two  kinds  of  wet  blankets 

— the  natural  and  the  artificial.  The 

natural  wet  blanket  is  a bore,  almost 

indigenous  to  the  British  soil,  and 

as  much  the  growth  of  the  country 

as  the  pluck  for  which  our  friends  give  us  credit, 

and  the  pride,  prejudice,  and  insularity  with  which 

our  foes  are  only  too  ready  to  taunt  us.  The  real, 

natural  Wet  Blanket,  who  no  more  knows  that  he 

% 

is  a wet  blanket  than  a stone  that  it  is  a stone,  or 
a fog  that  it  is  a fog,  abounds  in  all  ranks  of  life 
amongst  us.  People  of  this  class,  who  are  all  in  - 
tensely  self-satisfied,  are  not  merely  human  crea- 
tures wrapped  in  wet  blankets,  like  ancient  Romans 
in  their  togas,  or  modern  Ojibbeways  in  blankets 
that  are  dry,  but  they  cannot  throw  their  blankets 
off.  The  blankets  are  in  them  and  of  them,  and 
are  as  much  a part  of  their  identity  as  their  skius 
or  their  stomachs.  They  are  born  in  wet  blankets, 
as  some  people  are  in  “cauls.”  Unlike  boa- 
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constrictors  and  rattlesnakes,  which  can  wriggle 
themselves  out  of  their  scaly  skins  at  the  time 
which  nature  has  appointed,  they  must  carry  theirs 
to  the  grave.  Their  whole  nature  is  of  a woolly 
humidity,  thick  enough  to  extinguish  all  play  of 
wit,  genius,  good-humour,  or  light-heartedness 
that  presumes  to  glow  in  their  presence.  They 
act  like  Phillips’s  Fire  Annihilators,  and  render 
impossible  all  sparkle  and  fire,  which  goes  out  in 
smoke  and  darkness  before  them.  They  are  wet 
blankets  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of 
the  head.  A damp  atmosphere  radiates  from  them, 
and  throws  a chilly  mist  over  everything  within 
their  influence.  Lugubrious  dulness  so  swathes 
them  round  about,  that  the  very  mirrors  in  the 
rooms  which  they  enter  reflect  dimly,  instead  of 
brightly,  the  faces  of  the  guests.  They  make 
sorrow  more  sorrowful,  misery  more  miserable,  and 
death  more  deadly  than  it  might  be.  At  a wedding- 
breakfast — when  every  one  who  is  not  a wet 
blanket  is  disposed  to  be  happy — they  conjure  up 
visions  of  the  early  death  of  the  bridegroom  or  the 
bride ; of  a possible  visit  of  one  or  the  other  to 
the  court  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell ; or,  at  the 
best,  of  the  birth  of  sons  and  daughters  who  will 
in  after  years  be  the  plague  and  disgrace  of  the 
parents  who  are  now  so  young,  so  fresh,  and  so 
hopeful.  They  are  nuisances  wherever  they  go; 
but  doubtless  they  have  their  uses  as  much  as 
hyenas  or  skunks,  though  it  may  be  difficult  for 
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us,  with  our  finite  faculties,  to  comprehend  for 
what  wise  purpose  they  have  been  created.  Frede- 
rick the  Great  said  irreverently  that  he  could 
understand  some  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  hut 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  Almighty 
Wisdom  had  created  so  much  sand  in  Prussia ; and 
I,  with  all  the  philosophy  that  gout,  experience, 
and  natural  aptitude  have  given  me,  am  equally 
puzzled  to  account  for  Wet  Blankets.  I acquiesce 
in  their  existence  with  a groan,  and  avoid  them  as 
fishes  do  the  dry  land.  Their  element  is  not  my 
element,  nor  their  nature  my  nature ; and  when  I 
see  one  I turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
make  off  down  the  first  green  bowery  lane  that 
offers  itself,  to  be  alone  with  Nature  and  the  com- 
panionship of  my  own  fancy. 

But  Wet-Blanketism,  when  assumed  by  a gentle- 
man or  gentlewoman,  for  a gentlemanly  or  lady- 
like object,  is  a useful  accomplishment,  and  may 
be  turned  to  a great  variety  of  admirable  purposes. 
There  is  a pride  that  is  offensive,  and  a pride  that 
is  defensive.  And  so  of  Wet-Blanketism.  When 
it  comes  by  nature,  it  is  offensive;  but  when  it  is 
the  result  of  high  art,  it  is  defensive.  A large 
dose  of  it,  emitted  as  the  skunk  emits  its  peculiar 
odour,  is  as  detestable  to  gods  and  men  as  mediocre 
verse  that  calls  itself  poetry ; but  a slight  flavour 
of  it,  employed  by  one  who  knows  the  hien  seances 
of  society,  and  who  exerts  it  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  discomfiting  a bore,  or  a snob,  or  an  ignorant 
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and  presumptuous  parvenu,  who  has  no  brains,  but 
much  money,  and  expects  to  storm  society  by  his 
cash,  is  a finely-tempered  weapon  that  can  wound 
like  a razor  with  a touch,  that,  though  scarcely 
felt  or  seen,  goes  under  the  epidermis  to  the  quick. 
Since  the  virtual  abolition  consequent  upon  the 
vulgarization  of  duelling,  the  judicious  wielding 
of  the  wet  blanket  has  become  a power  in  the 
government  of  social  intercourse.  If  my  Lord 
Fitz-Conqueror  cannot  fight  Mr.  Macadam,  he  can 
do  better — he  can  put  a wet  blanket  upon  him,  and 
extinguish  him  and  his  presumption  together.  If 
Tomkins  tells  his  stale  jokes  at  every  opportunity, 
good  or  bad,  Wilkins  can  say  “ Joe,”  and  make  an 
end  of  him  with  that  wet  blanket.  Englishmen  of 
the  educated  classes  are  the  first  adepts  in  the 
world  in  this  great  social  art.  Frenchmen — and, 
indeed,  all  the  continental  nations  — are  wofully 
behind  in  their  knowledge  of  it.  A Spaniard  in 
his  pride — which  is  often  nothing  better  than 
stolidity — is  swaddled  like  a mummy  in  the  wet 
blanket  of  Nature;  but  the  Englishman’s  wet 
blanket  is  of  the  finest  texture  of  art,  filmy  and 
delicate  as  the  gossamer’s  web,  but  strong  as  chains 
of  iron  or  adamant. 

If  I am  the  Duke  of  Broadland,  travelling  in  a 
first-class  railway  carriage,  and  seated  opposite  to 
Mr.  Muff,  who  knows  me,  but  whom  I know  not, 
how  shall  I get  rid  of  his  efforts  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance with  me  ? By  my  wet  blanket.  If  I 
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am  Mr.  Muff,  anxious  to  read  the  day’s  news,  or 
the  last  novel,  as  our  train  flies  along,  and  Mr. 
Buff  insists  upon  talking  to  me  of  the  weather,  or 
of  the  odds  for  the  Derby,  how  shall  I silence  him, 
and  procure  the  peace  I love  ? By  my  delicate 
wet  blanket.  If  Fribbles,  the  great  inventor,  whom 
I know  to  be  a fool,  tells  me  of  his  last  new  patent 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  universe,  how  shall  I 
get  rid  of  him  ? By  my  wet  blanket. 

When  the  snob  thrusts  himself  over  the  frontier 
that  separates  the  country  in  which  he  was  born 
and  bred  from  the  more  civilized  land  of  the 
Gentlemanly  Proprieties,  the  wet  blanket  is  in- 
valuable. Judiciously  displayed,  it  makes  known 
to  him,  if  he  have  any  sense  at  all,  that  his  pass- 
port is  not  vise,  or  otherwise  en  regie,  and  that  he 
can  travel  no  further.  Ignorant  zeal,  false  pre- 
tence, unwarrantable  familiarity,  well-meaning 
stupidity,  purse-pride,  aggressive  conceit — all  these 
things  are  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  wet 
blanket,  and  extruded  noiselessly  but  effectually 
from  the  parlour  where  we  wish  to  be  comfortable. 
The  artificial  wet  blanket  is  a peace-maker  and  a 
Conservative.  It  keeps  to  the  juste  milieu.  It 
desires  to  make  things  pleasant.  It  hates  to  stir 
up  disagreeable  questions.  It  is  intolerant  of  much 
enthusiasm,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It 
neither  believes  in  the  utter  worthlessness  nor  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race;  nor  in  im- 
maculate patriotism  ; nor  in  “ faultless  monsters 
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nor  in  short  roads  to  fortune  or  to  fame ; nor  in 
the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the  water  of  life  ; nor  in 
the  infinite  superiority  of  any  one  man  or  woman 
over  any  other.  In  public  affairs  its  great  maxims 
are,  “ Let  well  alone ;”  “ Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;”  “ Do  not  meddle  with  the  foun- 
dations, lest  you  bring  down  more  of  the  building 
than  you  intend “ After  us  the  deluge.”  But 
in  private  life  its  end  and  aims  are  the  amenities 
and  the  courtesies  that  grease  the  wheels  of  society, 
and  prevent  friction  and  fire.  Were  it  not  for  the 
wet  blanket  under  the  expert  and  graceful  mani- 
pulation of  those  who  thoroughly  understand  its 
virtues,  a high  state  of  civilization  would  be  im- 
possible ; gents  would  lord  it  over  gentlemen,  and 
braggarts  and  bullies  over  scholars  and  men  of 
peace. 

There  is  another  kind  of  artificial  wet  blanket 
often  used  in  society,  which  is  as  much  to  be  con- 
demned as  the  defensive  wet  blanket  is  to  be 
commended ; I mean  the  wet  blanket  of  social  or 
professional  jealousy  and  envy.  I write  a poem,  a 
novel,  or  a history,  and  it  succeeds,  and  thereby 
becomes  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Fitz-Dunghill, 
who  has  written  a poem,  a novel,  or  a history  that 
has  fallen  dead ; and  he  therefore  hoists  his  wet 
blanket  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  Snarler,  and 
attempts  to  put  me  down  in  the  cold  fog  of  his 
depreciation.  That  is  a kind  of  wet  blanket  not  at 
all  to  be  approved,  and  of  which  there  is  a large 
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manufacture  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  wet  blanket  is  of  no  efficacy,  and 
chills  the  wearer  and  owner  far  more  than  him  in 
whose  face  it  is  fluttered.  In  short,  the  true  wet 
blanket  is  like  pride — only  tolerable  when  used  for 
self-defence  by  a person  whose  nature  is  genial,  and 
who  loves  all  men  except  snobs  and  humbugs. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOUBSES  ON  PEIDE — OFFENSIVE  AND 
DEFENSIVE. 

N one  sense,  I like  a proud  man  or 
woman,  and  in  another  sense  I very 
much  dislike — or,  I may  say,  hate — 
a proud  man.  But  when  I try  to 
analyse  my  thoughts,  I find  a defi- 
ciency in  the  English  language,  which  does  not 
exactly  express  the  meaning  of  Peide.  The  French 
have  two  words  for  it — la  Fierte  and  POrgueil. 
Some  one  being  asked  to  define  the  difference,  re- 
plied that  the  first  was  “defensive,”  and  the  second 
“ offensive.”  The  distinction  is  well  worth  making. 
Of  the  first,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  ; of 
the  second,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  little. 
Defensive  pride  is  that  proper  self-respect  which 
will  not  allow  its  possessor  to  commit  a base  or 
a mean  action.  It  is  that  which  keeps  us  from 
making  friends  and  companions  of  the  vicious,  the 
dishonest,  and  the  disreputable.  It  is  that  which 
urges  us  to  distinguish  ourselves  above  the  crowd 
of  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  the  dilatory,  and  the 
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variable,  by  our  industry,  our  wisdom,  our  per- 
severance, and  our  constancy  ; and  which  prompts 
us  to  win  the  applause  of  our  fellows  by  our  good- 
ness, and  consequent  greatness.  Defensive  pride 
is  the  shield  with  which  we  keep  off  the  assaults 
of  those  who,  openly  or  insidiously,  would  bring 
us  down  to  a lower  moral  level  than  our  judgment 
and  our  conscience  inform  us  we  ought  to  occupy. 
It  is  the  amulet  with  which  we  preserve  ourselves 
from  the  machinations  of  evil,  and  the  perfume  by 
aid  of  which  we  may  walk  amid  the  haunts  of  vice 
without  contamination.  Without  a due  proportion 
of  pride  like  this,  in  some  one  of  its  various  deve- 
lopments, no  man  yet  has  ever  arrived  at  distinc- 
tion, or  left  behind  him  a name  which  the  world 
holds  in  honour.  It  is  the  nurse  of  emulation  and 
ambition,  and  becomes,  when  properly  or  oppor- 
tunely excited,  the  spur  to  urge  the  timid  or  the 
sluggish  to  do  the  good  which  another  has  left 
undone ; the  steel  upon  some  flinty  nature,  eliciting 
heat  and  light  which  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained latent  for  ever.  Pride  of  this  kind  sits  as 
well  upon  the  humblest  as  upon  the  loftiest.  It  is 
the  pride  of  a man  independent  of  his  wealth  or 
his  station,  the  pride  of  the  gold,  and  not  of  the 
stamp  upon  it.  Pride  of  this  kind  has  found  its 
most  poetical,  and  at  the  same  time  its  truest 
utterance  in  the  song  of  Robert  Burns,  “ A man’s 
a man  for  a’  that.”  Every  one  who  feels  his  heart 
glow  at  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  lyric,  feels 
defensive  pride ; and  if  he  continues  to  feel  it,  and 
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makes  it  the  guide  of  his  life,  he  becomes — though 
he  toil  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  for  hard  and 
scanty  bread ; though  he  “ wear  hodden  gray,”  and 
dwell  in  a hut  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  winds 
and  rains  of  heaven — an  ornament  to  his  kind,  and 
a blessing  to  all  around  him. 

Offensive  pride  shows  the  little,  as  defensive 
pride  exhibits  the  great  mind.  It  is  the  pride  of 
externals,  as  defensive  pride  is  that  of  internals ; 
the  pride  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  in 
which  a man  is  placed,  and  not  of  the  qualities  of 
the  man  himself.  Offensive  pride  assumes  various 
forms,  and  is  in  all  of  them  equally  a proof  of 
ignorance,  presumption,  and  liekrtlessness.  To  the 
man  of  sense,  it  is  always  ridiculous ; and  wherever 
it  does  not  excite  the  anger,  it  is  sure  to  excite  the 
contempt  of  the  well  minded.  When  we  see  a 
man  proud  of  his  high  lineage,  and  expecting  that 
we  shall  do  homage  to  him  for  the  virtues  of'  his 
ancestors,  although  he  have  none  of  his  own,  we 
despise  him  all  the  more  for  the  highness  of  his 
name.  His  pride  and  his  lordly  airs  gall  us,  if  we  are 
of  stern  nature ; and  provoke  us  to  laughter,  if  we 
can  find  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of  human 
folly.  Proud  men  of  this  class  have  been  happily 
compared  to  potatoes  : all  the  best  part  of  them  is 
under  ground. 

Equally,  if  not  more  offensive  is  the  pride  of 
wealth.  This  pride  is  the  parent  of  every  mean- 
ness. We  may  be  quite  sure,  when  we  see  a man 
proud  of  his  money,  that  he  has  gained  it  in  a dirty 
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manner,  and  that  lie  makes  really,  though  not 
perhaps  visibly,  a dirty  use  of  it.  If  he  have  a 
large  house,  it  is  not  for  use,  but  for  ostentation. 
If  he  have  fine  carriages,  valuable  horses,  and 
footmen  in  gay  liveries,  it  is  that  he  may  excite 
more  attention  from  the  frivolous  and  unthinking: 
than  some  one  else  who  has  hitherto  rivalled  him. 
If  he  give  splendid  entertainments,  it  is  that  he 
may  make  the  earls  or  the  barons  who  condescend, 
or  the  poor  dependents  who  fawn  and  cringe  to 
appear  at  them,  envious  of  the  wealth  which  their 
own  can  never  equal.  If  he  give  charity,  it  is  that 
it  may  be  blazoned  abroad  ; for  he  will  refuse  five 
guineas  to  a deserving  object  if  the  donation  is  to 
remain  secret,  when  he  would  give  a hundred  to  a 
less  deserving  one  if  the  fact  could  be  trumpeted 
in  the  newspapers.  Such  a man  pays  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  charitable  deeds  ; and  not  only  does 
not  hide  from  his  left  hand  what  his  right  hand 
does,  but  fees  the  common  crier  of  the  streets  to 
promulgate  it  with  embellishments.  Such  a man 
is  not  proud  of  being  charitable,  but  of  being 
thought  so ; not  thankful  for  wealth  because  it 
enables  him  to  do  good,  but  proud  of  it  because  it 
gives  him  the  means  of  attracting  more  worldly 
attention  than  better  men,  and  enables  him  to  ride 
and  drink  wine  when  superior  merit  walks  and  can 
only  afford  small  beer. 

There  is  also  a pride  of  beauty,  a pride  of 
strength,  a pride  of  skill,  and  a pride  of  talent, 
which  all  become  offensive  if  they  are  loudly  ex- 
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pressed,  and  are  unsupported  by  other  qualities 
which  it  is  the  province  of  a defensive  pride  to 
foster  in  the  mind.  When  woman  is  proud  of  her 
beauty,  and  has  neither  wit,  nor  sense,  nor  good- 
nature* nor  any  charm  of  mind  that  will  endure 
when  beauty  fades,  her  pride  is  offensive.  When 
a man  is  proud  of  his  physical  strength,  and  acts 
the  giant,  and  has  no  mental  strength,  nor  thinks 
it  worth  the  cultivation,  his  pride  is  offensive. 
When  another  vaunts  his  skill  in  any  particular 
pursuit — a skill  which  may  be  undoubted — and 
thrusts  it  inopportunely  and  pertinaciously  forward, 
his  pride  is  offensive  : and  when  a man  who  has 
gained  some  credit  for  talent  is  always  fearful  that 
he  will  lose  it,  unless  he  daily  and  hourly  impresses 
the  recollection  of  it  upon  those  with  whom  he 
may  be  brought  in  contact,  his  pride  is  offensive, 
and  is  that  of  a little  talent  only,  and  not  of  a 
great  one.  Combined,  on  the  contrary,  with  de- 
fensive and  not  with  offensive  pride,  beauty, 
strength,  skill,  and  talent  become  enhanced  in  our 
eyes.  Beauty  then  knows  and  acts  upon  the  know- 
ledge that  goodness  will  lend  her  additional  charms; 
physical  strength  learns  not  to  be  proud  merely  of 
that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  but 
to  be  strong  in  mind ; and  skill  and  talent,  con- 
scious that  “ self-praise  is  no  recommendation,” 
resolve  to  win  the  world’s  applause  by  future  good 
deeds,  and  not  by  boasting  vain-gloriously  of  the 
deeds  that  are  past. 

There  is  another  great  difference  between  de- 
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fensive  and  offensive  pride ; which  is,  that  while 
the  one  invariably  keeps  its  thoughts  to  itself,  the 
other  as  invariably  shouts  them  into  all  men’s  ears. 
Defensive  pride  never  makes  a boast ; but  offensive 
pride  is  never  easy  but  when  the  boast  is  on  its 
tongue.  The  one  is  silent,  the  other  is  loquacious. 
Defensive  pride  is  retiring;  offensive  pride  is  for- 
ward ; and  the  one  lives  upon  the  reward  of  con- 
science, while  the  other  only  exists  upon  the  babble 
of  the  crowd. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  pride  which  are  equally 
offensive.  I would  cite  especially  “sensitive  pride,” 
and  the  “pride  that  apes  humility.”  Sensitive 
pride  is  founded  not  upon  a proper  self-respect,  but 
upon  inordinate  vanity,  linked  with  some  degree 
of  cowardice.  If  it  has  taken  root  in  the  breast  of 
a poor  man,  or  one  of  inferior  station  in  society,  it 
leads  him  to  imagine  insults  from  the  rich  and 
lofty  which  are  not  intended,  and  to  suppose  that 
all  the  world  are  thinking  how  they  can  show  him 
disrespect,  when,  in  fact,  the  world  is  not  giving 
itself  the  slightest  concern  about  him.  But  this 
truth  never  enters  into  his  mind  ; for  if  it  did,  he 
would  be  still  more  miserable.  His  consolation  is, 
that  the  world  hates  him,  and  tries  to  trample  him 
down ; and  he  flies  to  that  rather  than  to  the 
thought,  annihilating  to  his  vanity  and  conceit, 
that  the  world  most  likely  does  not  even  know  ot 
his  existence.  In  a rich  or  powerful  man,  this 
pride  generally  springs  from  some  defect,  physical 
or  moral,  but  most  often  from  the  former,  as  in  the 
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case  of  Lord  Byron  and  liis  lameness.  Upon  this 
point  his  pride  was  ridiculously  sensitive  and 
offensive,  and  laid  hare  the  weaknesses  of  his  mental 
constitution — a vanity  pained  to  he  conscious  of  a 
physical  deformity,  which  rendered  him  less  perfect 
than  the  most  perfect  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a 
cowardice  that  prevented  him  from  rising1  superior 
to  the  possible  sneers  of  the  thoughtless  or  un- 
feeling. 

The  “ pride  that  apes  humility,”  is,  of  all  kinds 
of  pride,  the  most  offensive.  In  addition  to  the 
had  qualities  inherent  in  a false  estimate  of  self, 
it  possesses  that  of  hypocrisy.  Foolish  pride  may 
offend  ; hut  hypocritical  pride  offends  and  disgusts. 
The  pride  of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  power,  of  beauty, 
or  of  talent,  though  they  may  he  unjustifiable,  at 
least  lean  upon  something  that  exists,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist ; hut  the  pride  that  apes  humility 
leans  upon  a lie,  which  it  knows  to  be  a lie.  It 
unites  the  had  qualities  of  every  other  kind  of 
pride,  and  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  offensive- 
ness and  disfavour. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

3IE.  WAGSTAFFE  TALKS  ABOUT  SIIOES,  COENS,  CLOD- 
CBUSHEBS,  AND  THE  LADIES. 

MONG  the  many  odd  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  Yankees,  there  are  two 
or  three  that  are  particularly  offensive 
to  Englishmen ; such,  for  instance,  as 
the  one  which  declares  that  because 
theirs  is  a larger  country  than  ours,  they  are 
necessarily  a greater  nation  ; that  all  Englishmen, 
high  and  low,  educated  and  uneducated,  misplace 
the  aspirates ; that  all  things  considered,  better 
English  is  spoken  in  New  York  than  in  West- 
minster; and  worse  even  than  these,  that  all 
Englishwomen  have  large  feet,  which  they,  the 
irreverent  Yankees  aforesaid,  declare  to  be  “ clod- 
crushers.”  A newly  imported  ass  and  snob  from 
Vermont,  writing  from  London  to  that  highly 
influential  weekly  paper,  the  Gotham  Tomahawk — 
as  influential  and  as  ugly,  no  doubt,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  as  a toad  in  a wash  basin 
— declared  that  England  was  a wretched  little 
country,  where  a man  (as  if  such  a creature  as  he 
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was  a man  !)  could  neither  get  a piece  of  icc,  nor 
see  a small  foot  nor  a pretty  woman  in  a twelve- 
month.  My  foot  is  not  small,  and  moreover  it  is 
gouty ; but  I conscientiously  declare  that  had  these 
words  been  uttered  in  my  presence,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Vermont  fellow  would  have  felt 
it  on  a part  of  his  person  that  brave  men  never 
turn  to  their  foes.  Though  a justice  of  the  peace, 
I would  have  broken  the  peace  in  that  instance, 
and  fined  myself  forty  shillings  immediately  after- 
wards, with  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  having 
had  the  enjoyment  of  so  cheap  a luxury. 

The  Americans  conscientiously  believe  that  their 
women  are  more  beautiful  than  ours;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  be  so  ungallant,  as  well  as 
so  untruthful,  as  to  say  that  the  American  women, 
before  they  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  and  in  the  full,  perfect  freshness  and  ripe- 
ness of  nineteen,  are  not  exceedingly  comely, 
lovely,  handsome,  and,  in  one  word,  beautiful  ; but 
what  I mean  to  assert,  in  the  teeth  of  all  who  dare 
to  gainsay  or  deny  it,  is  that  English,  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  women  are  not  only  as  beautiful 
as  their  American  sisters  up  to  five-and-twenty, 
but  far  more  beautiful  than  they  up  to  the  full 
summer  glory  and  ripeness  of  forty-five.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  enduring,  and  all  but  peren- 
nial loveliness  of  British  women,  is  the  size  of  the 
" clod-crushers”  aforesaid— the  healthful,  natural 
size  of  the  foot,  produced  by  that  most  healthful 
and  natural  of  all  exercise,  walking  in  the  open 
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air.  When  I was  in  America,  I was  accused  of 
being  a lunatic,  or  at  least  of  being  somewhat 
crackedj  touched,  eccentric,  wrong  in  the  upper 
storey,  &c.,  because  I walked  twice  or  thrice  round 
the  common  in  Boston  every  day  before  dinner. 
“ As  if  any  one  but  a born  fool,”  said  the  critics 
(for  I was  a great  personage  in  those  days,  and 
figured  in  the  newspapers  either  when  I gave  or 
accepted  a dinner,  or  had  a button  off  my  coat), 
“ would  walk  for  the  mere  sake  of  walking  !”  I 
verily  believe  that  if  Mrs.  Wagstaffe  had  been  with 
me,  and  I had  induced  her  to  accompany  me  on 
any  such  ante-prandial  excursion — as  she  often 
does  to  thrice  the  distance  in  the  beautiful  green 
lanes  that  branch  out  in  every  direction  from 
Wilbye  Grange  towards  Wrigglesbury — a commis- 
sion de  lunatico  inquirendo  would  have  issued  against 
both  her  and  me.  Ladies  of  my  own  beloved 
land  ! — ladies  who,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
abominable  and  ungainly  crinoline,  and  the  still 
more  abominable  and  ungainly  hoop,  were  the 
paragons  of  creation — and  who,  even  with  those 
hideous  excrescences  upon  the  divinity  of  your  forms 
that  make  you  look  like  animated  haystacks,  out- 
shine the  ladies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
similarly  mal-accoutred — let  nothing  induce  you 
to  remain  all  day,  and  every  day,  in  your  rooms 
or  houses,  sitting  around  fires  in  the  winter,  or 
moping  in  close  rooms  with  the  windows  • shut  in 
the  summer,  until  your  feet  become  small,  and 
your  lungs  and  brains  also.  Out  into  the  open 
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air  every  one  of  you  ! Out  into  the  sunshine ; nay, 
out  into  the  rain  or  the  storm  for  that  matter ; for 
the  rain  and  the  storm  will  not  harm  you,  but  do 
you  good.  At  the  worst  they  can  but  damage  your 
finery ; and  as  a woman  is  better  than  her  finery 
— and  as  finery  is  not  essential  either  to  health  or 
beauty — let  me  counsel  you  to  dress  so  as  to  defy 
the  weather,  and  catch  all  the  oxygen  you  can — 
even  the  oxygen  that  comes  to  the  lungs  amid  the 
pelting  of  the  rain  and  the  hail.  You  will  gaiu 
your  reward  in  the  rosiness  of  cheek,  the  redness 
of  lip,  the  brightness  of  eye,  the  elasticity  of  tread, 
the  wholesomeness  of  heart,  and  the  general  buxom- 
uess  of  body  and  soul,  that  the  revenues  of  an 
empire  could  not  procure  for  a woman  who  sat  all 
day  by  the  fire,  or  never  went  out  but  in  a carriage. 
Of  course,  if  the  feet  of  women  or  men  be  so  large  and 
clumsy  as  to  outrage  the  fair  proportions  of  nature, 
they  are  a deformity  and  an  ugliness  ; but  men  and 
women  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a foot  of  the  size 
which  nature  intended,  kept  in  healthful  action 
by  exercise,  is  a better  foot,  and  a handsomer, 
than  one  that  has  not  attained  its  full  development 
for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  greensward  and 
the  hill-top.  And  instead  of  its  being  a legitimate 
subject  of  complaint  against  Englishwomen,  that 
they  have  larger  feet  than  the  over-delicate  Ameri- 
cans, or  the  silly  Chinese,  it  is  their  merit  that 
they  have  feet  of  the  natural  size,  and  know  how  to 
use  them.  Give  me  a lass  or  a matron  that  can 
walk  ten  miles,  and  make  no  complaint  about  it ; 
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or  that  would  start  from  Rowardennan  after  break- 
fast, on  a fair  morning  of  September,  and  climb, 
unaided  by  pony,  to  the  highest  top  of  Ben 
Lomond.  There,  amid  cloud  and  mist,  the  tourist 
can  look  over  all  Scotland,  and  see  with  his  eastern 
eye  Arthur’s  Seat  and  the  Bass  Rock,  and  with  his 
western  Ailsa  Craig  an,d  the  magnificent  peaks  of 
Goatfell.  When  such  a fair  one  reached  the  top 
she  should  have  whiskey  and  water,  and  my  bless- 
ing to  boot,  were  her  age  twenty,  or  fifty  ; a louder 
and  more  hearty  blessing  were  she  sixty  or  seventy, 
for  the  noble  and  beneficent  example  she  had  there- 
by given  to  her  sex.  Doubtless  it  is  good  for 
women  to  use  the  tongue.  But  why  were  legs  and 
feet  given  to  them,  if  it  were  not  that  they  might 
use  them  ? If  there  be  muscularity  for  men,  why 
should  there  not  be  muscularity  for  women  ? In 
short,  I,  John  Wagstaffe,  of  Wilbye  Grange — who 
love  all  women  for  the  sake  of  my  wife — want  to 
bring  the  women  out  into  the  fields.  I want  to 
make  them  walk  systematically,  and  for  the  plea- 
sure of  it,  in  the  open  air,  because  walking  is 
conducive  to  longevity ; and  more  than  that,  per- 
haps, in  the  estimation  of  the  dear  creatures  them- 
selves— because  it  is  conducive  to  good  looks  and 
buxomness. 

I know,  however,  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  the 
way — a very  great  difficulty.  Women  have  been 
cursed  by  the  shoemaker  and  by  fashion  since  their 
childhood,  and  cannot  get  boots  or  shoes  to  fit 
them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a proper  shoe  to 
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be  got  in  the  civilized  world,  either  for  man  or  for 
woman,  because  of  the  perversity  and  stupidity, 
the  dense,  dull,  crazy  ignorance  of  the  shoemakers, 
who  make  implements  of  torture  in  which  they 
confine  our  toes  till  they  produce  corns  and  bunions, 
and  render  walking  disagreeable,  and  afterwards 
impossible.  As  soon  as  our  children  begin  to  run 
alone,  and  their  nurses  and  mothers  have  discarded 
the  little  woollen  socks  which  served  the  purpose 
of  shoes  while  they  were  carried  in  arms,  the  Corn 
Demon,  in  the  shape  of  the  family  boot  or  shoe- 
maker, encases  their  tender  feet  in  leather,  turns 
all  their  toes  inwards,  till  the  five  form  the  small 
end  of  an  ellipse,  instead  of  the  beautiful  spreading 
fan  which  nature  designed,  and,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  their  being  committed  to  his  care,  sows  the 
seeds  of  corns  and  misery.  From  that  time  until 
the  day  of  their  death  the  shoe  and  bootmaker  is 
their  foe.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  cruel  tram- 
mels of  the  fashion.  Reason  revolts  at  it;  but 
who  listens  to  reason  when  dress  is  concerned  ? 
Medical  men  tell  us  that  we  cannot  maintain  the 
frame  in  a healthful  state  without  sufficient  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  but  how  is  sufficient 
exercise  to  be  taken  when  the  feet  are  tortured  into 
unnatural  shapes,  and  walking — the  best  of  all 
exercise,  as  well  as  the  cheapest — is  rendered  an 
excruciating  torment?  In  vain  the  martyr  re- 
monstrates with  the  corn  cultivator.  Dull,  leaden- 
eyed,  thick-headed,  hard-hearted  Fashion  is  inex- 
orable. Custom  rules  with  a heavier  sceptre  than 
. T 
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that  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  kings  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  You  might  as  well  ask  your  shoe- 
maker to  suffer  the  rite  that  makes  a man  a Jew 
or  a Moliamedan,  or  to  become  a convert  to 
Buddhism,  or  Fetishism,  or  the  worship — whatever 
it  may  be — of  the  Patagonians  or  Terra-del- 
Fuegians,  as  to  make  you  a pair  of  boots  or  shoes 
upon  the  principles  of  nature  and  common  sense. 
It  has  been  said — doubtless  by  some  one  in  the 
agonies  of  a bunion — that  the  corn  cultivator  and 
the  corn  cutter — the  cobbler  and  the  pedicure — 
work  into  each  other’s  hands ; and  that  the  great 
corn  operator  of  each  particular  neighbourhood  or 
district,  town  or  city,  pays  to  the  shoemaker  a per 
centage  on  the  fees  which  the  sufferers  from  corns  and 
bunions  pay  him  for  relief,  but  not  for  cure.  If  this 
be  not  the  fact,  it  ought  to  be ; for  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  corn-cutters  if 
men  and  women  went  barefooted.  Even  if  they 
wore  sandals  like  the  Romans,  or  boot  or  shoe  so 
constructed  as  to  give  fair  play  to  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  foot,  and  to  allow  it  to  retain 
the  shape  which  nature  gave  it,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  corn -cutters,  and  a good  riddance ! 
Pedicure  and  bootmaker  are  alike  receiver  and 
thief.  Without  the  one  the  trade  of  the  other 
would  die.  The  case  is  even  worse  than  this ; for 
the  corn  cultivator  is  one  of  the  very  best  friends 
of  the  surgeon  and  physician,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  scores  of  diseases — and  gout  not  the  least 
of  them — and  by  means  of  which  he  pours  into 
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their  purses  many  thousands  of  guineas  that  would 
otherwise  fructify  in  the  trade  of  paterfamilias. 
Physicians,  as  all  the  world  is  ready  and  glad  to 
admit,  are  rational  aud  kindly  men;  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  profession  were  polled,  from  Sir  James 
Clark  and  Dr.  Copland  downwards  to  the  village 
surgeon,  it  is  certain  that  the  unanimous  vote  of 
high  and  low,  illustrious  and  obscure,  would  be 
against  the  modern  boot  and  shoe — things  that 
imprison,  degrade  and  torture  the  foot,  until  it 
becomes  scarcely  more  shapely  than  a hoof.  Would 
that  it  could  become  as  callous  and  insensible  ! for 
in  that  case  men  and  women  might  be  as  free  as 
horses  and  cows  from  the  infliction  of  a barbarous 
torture,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  a thousand  ail- 
ments. 

As  for  me,  I have  serious  thoughts  of  wearing 
sandals — a la  Caesar  or  Brutus — in  sheer  despera- 
tion of  getting  relief  by  any  other  mode  from  the 
Crispinian  persecution  which  maims  and  vexes  me. 
I have  sought  the  wide  world  through  for  a rational 
bootmaker,  and  cannot  find  him.  I despair  of  his 
existence.  Again  and  again  have  I determined  to 
have  ease  in  my  feet — to  wear  no  leather  that  can 
produce  a corn ; but  I know  not  where  to  turn  for 
my  rara  avis  in  terra.  I have  offered  any  sum  to  a 
bootmaker  if  he  would  do  me  justice — two  guineas 
— three  guineas — ten  guineas  for  a pair  of  boots. 
The  bootmakers  can’t  do  it.  They  promise  fair, 
and  take  my  money,  but  they  travel  in  the  old  ruts. 
They  work  as  their  fathers  wrought.  The  old 
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practice  is  part  of  their  nature.  They  delude  me 
with  the  prospect  of  ease,  but  they  know  not  how 
to  give  it  me;  and  I must  either  make  my  own 
boots  (I  wish  I could),  or  consent  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  inhumanity  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  many  corns  are  there  in  the  British  Isles  ? 
There  are  about  thirty  millions  of  people ; and 
leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the  bonnie  and  sen- 
sible Scotch  lasses,  and  a few  of  the  Irish  girls,  who, 
like  them,  only  take  to  boots  and  shoes  in  middle 
age — and  the  young  children  in  arms,  who  have 
this  and  other  sorrows  before  them — we  shall  have 
a residuum  of  about  five-and-twenty  millions  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Taking  the  fortunates 
who  are  cornless,  at  one  in  a thousand,  we  shall 
have  24,750,000  persons,  each  with  one,  and  some 
with  two  or  three  corns  — all  victims  to  the 
bunsrlin<r  art  of  modern  shoemakers  ! Anathema  , 

MARANATHA ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ME.  WAGSTAFFJE  GOSSIPS  ABOUT  HIS  DEEAMS. 

S it  possible  to  account  for  dreams 
on  philosophical  principles?  In  the 
misty  chaos  of  the  sleeping  fancy, 
are  there  shape  and  form,  rule  and 
plan,  cause  and  effect,  latent  and 
undeveloped,  and  only  awaiting  the  clear  mind  of 
the  master  philosopher  to  reduce  them  into  system  ? 
Perhaps  until  Cadmus  arose  to  bless  the  world  with 
the  alphabet  it  must  have  seemed  a hopeless  task 
to  put  into  order  and  reduce  to  rule  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice,  and  their  multifarious  combina- 
tions into  language.  Until  Euclid  flooded  the 
human  intellect  with  the  light  of  his  divine 
science,  and  Newton  flashed  across  the  fogs  of 
modern  knowledge  like  a meteor,  how  utterly 
dark,  intricate,  and  incomprehensible  appeared  that 
system  of  nature  and  necessity,  of  which  we  now 
obtain  glimpses  through  the  corners  of  the  veil 
that  these  men  uplifted  ! And  may  not  dreams — 
the  vaguest,  the  most  contradictory,  and  the  most 
absurd — as  well  as  those  higher  visions  of  the 
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sleeper  and  the  sleep-walker  that  take  the  shapes 
with  which  a brilliant  and  preternaturally  excited 
imagination  can  clothe  them — visions  or  dreams 
that  are  almost  worthy  from  their  gorgeousness 
and  coherence  to  be  considered  the  direct  in- 
spirations of  Heaven,  be  susceptible  of  classifica- 
tion and  rule,  and  be  severally  capable  of  division 
and  subdivision  into  classes  and  genera,  like  flowers 
or  shells,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ? I do  not  know ; but  I believe 
and  hope,  as  a humble  student  of  the  human 
mind,  that  some  competent  physician  and  meta- 
physician— for  he  must  be  both — who  can  see  into 
these  mysteries,  if  ever  so  faintly,  will  yet  devote 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  this  subject;  and 
that  I,  John  Wagstaffe,  may  live  to  read  his 
book. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  dreams  were  but 
the  blurred  photographs  of  our  waking  thoughts  left 
upon  the  brain  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  or  of 
the  nervous  system.  I have  at  other  times  been 
of  opinion  that  sleep  was  a tripartite,  not  a single, 
process,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul  were  requisite  for  its  complete  harmony 
and  perfectness ; that  if  any  one  of  the  three  were 
wakeful  and  the  other  two  asleep,  dreams  of  greater 
or  less  coherence  were  the  inevitable  result.  Often 
also  have  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  body  and 
mind  might  sleep,  and  that  soul,  superior  to  both 
of  them,  untrammelled  by  and  all  but  unconnected 
with  them,  except  by  the  merest  gossamer  thread, 
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might  and  did  take  flights  into  the  Empyrean, 
where  neither  of  them  in  the  waking  state  could 
follow ; that  it  could  see  further,  dive  deeper,  soar 
higher,  understand  more  clearly,  express  more 
lucidly,  than  when  it  wrought  with  physical  clogs 
and  fetters  upon  its  divinity  and  immortality ; and 
that  the  soul  in  such  a state,  impressed  upon  the 
quiescent  brain,  those  truly  prophetic  dreams  of 
which  there  are  thousands  of  examples  upon  record 
as  fully  entitled  to  credence  as  any  of  the  facts  of 
history. 

But  I am  not  about  to  write  the  history  or  the 
philosophy  of  dreams — a task  that  would  lead  me 
deep  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  religions, 
and  that  would  embrace  the  whole  wide  circle  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  civilization,  the  byways 
as  well  as  the  highways  of  history,  and  all  the 
immense  domain  of  imposture  and  superstition. 
I only  propose  to  narrate  a few  of  my  own  sleep- 
ing fancies  and  aberrations,  as  a brick  or  stone 
towards  that  great  literary  edifice,  which  is  very 
much  at  the  service  of  future  builders  or  architects 
who  may  desire  to  erect  such  a monument  to  their 
fame.  Among  many  dreams  that  have  vividly 
affected  my  mind,  the  one  that  impressed  me 
most  strongly  with  the  notion  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul  when  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the 
body  was  dreamt  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
when  I was  an  ambitious  boy  of  fifteen.  Poetry, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages  were  my 
favourite  studies  and  pursuits.  I had  written  scores 
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of  poems,  whicli  I imagined  to  he  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  Shalcspeare  or  Milton  could  have  pro- 
duced in  their  teens ; and  in  addition  to  these 
achievements,  which  gave  me  satisfaction,  if  they 
gave  none  to  anybody  else,  I had  just  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and 
was  beginning  to  speak  in  the  former  with  all  the 
ease  and  fluency  of  a native-born  Frenchman. 
Among  my  poems,  one  that  had  given  me  consi- 
derable trouble,  and  in  which  I took  much  pride, 
was  a little  song  about  the  wind.  I do  not  now 
remember  a line  of  it,  for  the  composition  once  so 
treasured  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  whole 
tomes  of  similar  rubbish — mounted  in  smoke  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  which  it  celebrated.  But  I re- 
member perfectly  well,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
that  I dreamed  in  French,  and  that  I composed  a long 
poem  in  that  language  upon  my  favourite  subject. 
The  verses,  perfectly  pure  and  correct,  flowed  from 
my  sleeping  fancy  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  to 
the  number,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  at  least  two  01 
three  hundred,  when  I suddenly  said  to  myself, 
“ This  is  a dream,  and  very  extraordinary.  If  I 
could  but  recollect  these  verses  when  I wake ! Let 
me  repeat  them  again.”  And  deliberately,  and 
with  the  same  ease  as  before,  I repeated  the  whole 
poem  thrice  over  without  an  error.  I sprang  out 
of  bed  wide  awake,  and  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment; got  a light  and  a sheet  of  paper.  Alas, 
alas ! nothing  remained  but  the  following  couplet 
out  of  at  least  a hundred  others,  that  seemed  to 
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me  to  be  equally  good,  but  which  had  perished  for 
ever : — 

Et  le  vent  dans  les  cyprds 

Pleure  pour  les  trepasses. 

I believe  that  the  prosody  of  these  lines  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  they  conform  to  all  the  rules 
of  French  versification.  I know  that  they  are 
good  French ; and  I solemnly  declare  that  at  the 
time  I could  not  have  written  even  these  two,  to 
say  nothing  of  two  hundred,  had  I been  truly  and 
really  awake,  without  very  considerable  labour  and 
cogitation.  I perfectly  remember  that  the  thing 
haunted  me  for  a long  time  afterwards,  and  that  I 
endeavoured  in  waking  to  excel  myself  in  sleeping. 
But  I had  to  cudgel  my  brains  for  a whole  week, 
awake,  before  I could  hammer  out  a single  stanza 
on  the  same  subject.  On  another  occasion,  at  a 
later  period  of  my  life,  I dreamed  that  I was 
engaged  on  a great  historical  work,  neither  the 
idea  nor  the  title  of  which  to  my  knowledge  had 
ever  entered  my  head  except  in  my  sleep,  and 
which  I called  “ The  Political  History  of  Hunger.” 
“ Capital !”  said  I to  myself,  still  sleeping;  “if  I 
could  only  write  that  book,  and  write  it  well,  I 
should  make  my  name  immortal.  Such  a book 
would  be  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  civiliza- 
tion : — the  history  of  all  revolutions,  rows,  riots, 
and  wars — the  quintessence  of  all  history,  past, 
present,  and  future.”  But  my  waking  Pegasus  was 
but  a cart-horse  in  comparison  with  the  fiery 
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Pegasus,  swifter  than  an  express  train,  that  I rode 
upon  in  my  dreams.  And  similar  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  extemporising  in  sleep  have  often  been 
given  to  me  since  that  juvenile  time.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  when  I address  an  audience 
I achieve  no  great  success,  unless  I have  previously 
prepared  my  speech,  that  I am  very  particular  in  my 
choice  of  words,  and  that  if  I use  a wrong1  word  I 
am  in  such  an  agony  to  correct  it  as  to  lose  the 
thread  of  my  discourse  altogether  and  break  down 
hopelessly.  But  in  sleep  I have  no  such  difficulty. 
The  right  word  always  comes  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  I can  address  an  audience  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  without  premeditation,  and  pour  out  my  full 
soul  in  a torrent  of  apt  words,  that  no  waking  orator 
in  this  or  any  other  day  could  excel,  if  he  could 
equal.  And  it  is  not  only  in  English  that  I am 
proficient  when  I sleep.  Awake  I can  speak 
German  with  careful  deliberation,  not  always  cer- 
tain of  the  right  word ; but  asleep  I can  address  a 
senate  of  aged  men,  or  a class  of  young  students, 
with  the  ease  and  spontaneity  of  a Professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  hold  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  speech  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  as 
thoroughly  as  if  I had  never  been  out  of  Germany 
in  my  life,  or  had  not  the  honour  to  be  an  English- 
man. My  Greek  is  not  much  more  abundaut  than 
Ben  Jonson  declares  Shakspeare's  to  have  been ; 
but  I have  spoken  excellent  Greek  in  my  sleep,  as 
fluently  as  Alcibiades,  with  no  meaner  a personage 
than  old  Homer  himself,  and  poured  out  the 
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sonorous  words  with  the  fullest  relish  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  majesty.  And  the  singular  part  of 
the  business  is,  that  when  I thus  dream  I know  I 
am  dreaming,  and  say  so  to  myself  with  a feeling 
of  regret  that  all  this  fervid  eloquence  and  power 
of  language  must  be  lost  as  soon  as  I wake.  How 
can  the  philosopher  account  for  this  ? I cannot. 

Another  peculiarity  of  my  dreams  is,  that  when 
they  promise  me  a pleasure,  which  they  often  do, 
they  never  keep  faith  or  perform  the  promise.  I 
invariably  awake  at  the  moment  of  fruition  or  of 
enjoyment,  and  some  extraneous  circumstance 
winds  itself  into  the  texture  of  my  vision,  as  if  it 
were  a part  of  it,  and  wakes  me  at  the  very  instant 
when,  if  I had  continued  to  sleep,  I should  have 
attained  what  I desired.  How  does  philosophy 
account  for  this  ? And  is  every  mortal  sleeper  in 
the  world  in  the  position  of  Tantalus  when  he 
dreams  of  a joy  ? I believe  so. 

Of  all  dreams,  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
which  are  caused  by  opiates,  as  every  one  must 
have  experienced  who  has  been  reduced  to  the  cruel 
necessity  of  procuring  sleep  by  artificial  means. 
The  visions  of  De  Quincey,  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  modern  English  literature,  were  not  more  wild 
or  grotesque  than  mine,  who  am  not  an  opium- 
eater,  when  a few  years  ago  I was  deprived  by 
severe  illness  of  my  nightly  forgetfulness  of  the 
world  and  the  world’s  wrong.  I suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  neuralgia  in  the  face,  ears, 
and  eyes,  and  lay  at  one  period  for  nearly  ten  days 
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and  nights  without  any  sleep  that  could  be  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  name.  If  I slumbered  at  all, 
it  was  only  a fitful  doze  of  a few  seconds  at  a time. 
Oh,  blessed  sleep ! how  I did  yearn  and  pray  for 
it ! But  sleep — the  benefactor,  the  balm-bestower, 
the  comforter,  the  friend,  the  lover,  the  angel — 
would  not  come;  and  my  brain  at  last  grew  so 
confused  for  want  of  it,  that  it  amused  itself  and 
plagued  me — if  there  be  a conscious  me,  exterior 
to  the  brain — with  some  of  the  most  grotesque 
imaginings  and  horrible  involutions  and  convo- 
lutions of  inchoate  and  incoherent  fancies  that  ever 
entered  into  the  noddle  of  a sane  man.  One  which 
I particularly  remember  was,  that  a whole  legion 
of  infinitesimally  tiny  imps  and  demons  sat  upon 
the  bridge  of  my  nose,  each  of  them  armed  with 
a long  needle,  which  they  all  and  several  heated 
red-hot  at  the  tip  of  my  nose  (which  is  not  now, 
and  was  not  then,  a particularly  rubicund  one), 
and  then  drove,  with  little  tinkling  cracks  of 
laughter,  right  into  my  eyeballs.  This  was  by  no 
means  pleasant ; and  what  made  it  worse  was,  that 
the  more  I strove  to  get  rid  of  the  notion,  which 
I felt  to  be  quite  as  absurd  as  it  was  painful,  the 
more  vividly  it  impressed  itself  upon  my  disordered 
fancy.  Clearly  this  was  not  to  be  borne ; and  it 
was  necessary  that  I should  get  relief  somehow — 
or  sro  mad — or  die.  And  I must  confess  that  I 
thought  the  latter  would  be  the  easier  and  plea- 
santer alternative.  Opium,  which  was  first  admi- 
nistered, failed  to  give  me  relief ; so  my  physician, 
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who  had  lived  in  India  and  China,  and  knew 
something  of  the  beneficent  poisons  used  in  those 
regions,  gave  me  another  anodyne,  of  which  he  did 
not  tell  me  the  name.  How  much  of  it  he  gave,  I 
never  inquired;  but  it  brought  me  sleep — sleep, 
the  beloved,  and  the  angelic,  best  boon  of  merciful 
Heaven.  It  slid  into  my  soul,  impcrmeated  itself 
into  every  pore  and  fibre  of  my  body,  and  filled  me 
with  a comfort  and  a happiness  that  approached 
beatitude.  But  my  sleep  was  not  dreamless. 
Though  all  pain  had  left  me,  my  brain  had  been 
too  long  seething  with  odd  fancies  to  calm  rapidly 
down  into  divine  forgetfulness,  and  insisted  upon 
presenting  me  with  some  very  strange  phantasma- 
goria with  which  my  free  will  had  nothing  to  do. 
I could  hear  the  watch  tick  by  my  bedside,  and  the 
rain  pattering  at  my  window ; so  that  if  my  senses 
generally  were  asleep,  one  of  them  was  indubitably 
wide  awake.  And  lying  in  this  state,  I became 
aware  that  I had  several  heads.  This  extra- 
ordinary discovery  did  not  startle  me  in  the  least ; 
but  I thought  it  somewhat  curious  and  remarkable; 
and  forthwith  began  to  count  them.  I did  not  feel 
them — but  I saw  them  palpably,  as  if  I had  eyes 
in  my  finger-tips ; and  there  were  one — two — three 
—four— Jive  ; yes,  positively  five ; for  I deliberately 
and  carefully  counted  them  several  times,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  Suddenly  a notion  came 
into  one  of  them  to  play  at  leap-frog  with  its 
neighbour  ! and  over  it  went  as  deftly  as  a school- 
boy, and  settled  again  in  its  place  as  if  nothing 
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had  happened.  The  example  became  contagious; 
and  all  the  five  heads  went  one  over  the  other,  and 
over  again,  with  the  most  perfect  order  and  regu- 
larity, just  as  the  heads  do  in  the  little  Mario- 
nettes or  Fantoccini  that  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  streets.  “ Come,  come,”  I said,  rather 
sharply,  perhaps,  “ there  is  somewhat  too  much  of 
this.”  Upon  which  the  five  heads,  being  quite  of 
my  opinion,  went  and  ranged  themselves  upon  the 
mantel-shelf;  and,  opening  their  ten  eyes,  stared 
at  me;  and  with  their  five  mouths,  opening  one 
after  the  other,  and  not  speaking  all  at  once,  they 
severally  wished  me  good  night  ! And  with  the 
exception  of  this  little  interruption  of  my  perfect 
repose,  it  was  a good  night;  and  I awoke  'vei)' 
much  refreshed  in  body,  free  of  pain,  and  with  a 
perfect  remembrance  of  my  dream. 


Next  night  the  sleeplessness  and  the  agony 
returned  upon  me,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
administer  a second  dose  of  my  poisonous  bene- 
factor. And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  express  my 
opinion  that  poison  is  not  poisonous  if  it  be  taken 
only  in  the  degree  that  nature  has  prescribed ; and 
that  nutriment  itself,  whether  it  be  bread,  or  fruit, 
or  flesh,  is  rank  poison  if  taken  to  excess  : as  many 
find  to  their  cost  after  many  years  with  turtle  soup 
or  port  wine,  or  salmon,  or  any  other  dainty  too 
profusely  indulged  in . The  pain  grew  less  and  less 
acute,  and  more  diffused  and  attenuated.  Sleep 
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wrapped  me  all  over — like  a blanket — as  Sancko 
Panza  says,  but  did  not  cover  up  my  ears ; for  I 
could  as  distinctly  hear  the  ticking  of  the  watch 
as  if  I had  been  broad  awake : and  the  low  sough- 
ing, or  sighing,  on  the  tree-tops,  as  they  were 
lightly  shaken  by  the  wind  in  the  garden.  A 
number  of  very  confused  ideas  skipped  and  frolicked 
in  my  memory  and  fancy,  as  well  as  in  my  judg- 
ment ; one  of  which  was  that  my  head  was  a globe 
of  luminous  electricity,  and  that  I was  threading 
my  way  through  a very  dark  and  tangled  wood, 
with  no  other  light  than  such  as  it  afforded  me. 
"When  I put  my  hat  on,  the  forest  grew  dark  ; so 
I had  to  travel  bare-headed,  amusing  myself  very 
much  as  I went  to  see  the  picturesque  illumination 
which  I made  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
above,  and  on  the  graceful  fronds  of  the  ferns,  and 
all  the  luxuriant  growth  of  underwood  and  flowers. 
I thought,  too,  what  a considerable  saving  my 
household  would  effect  in  gas  and  candles : and 
what  a good  thing  it  would  be  for  tire  world  at 
large,  if  everybody  were  like  me  in  this  respect. 
This  “ bright  idea”  was  displaced  as  unreasonably 
as  it  came  by  another,  just  as  bizarre,  which  Avas 
that  I could  play  Avith  my  OAvn  soul  like  a child 
Avith  a kite ; and  that,  lying  upon  my  back  in  a 
meadow  full  of  flowers,  Avith  a clear  bright  sky 
above  me,  I Avas  flying  the  kite  aforesaid,  and  hold- 
ing in  my  hand  the  long  filmy  gossamer -like  string, 
stretching  e\rer  and  ever  out,  and  unreeling  and 
unwinding  for  thousands  of  miles  above  the  earth ; 
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and  that  I was  particularly  alarmed  that  the  thread 
would  snap,  and  allow  my  wandering  soul  to  lose 
itself  among  the  stars,  without  the  remotest  chance 
of  my  ever  finding  and  bringing  it  back  again. 
Gradually,  I began  to  wind  the  string  around  my 
finger,  to  bring  the  vagrant  back  to  me;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  down  among  the  clouds,  where 
it  shone  of  a bright  rose  colour,  with  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  upon  it,  and  smiled  upon  me  with 
the  most  affectionate  familiarity.  How  I got  it 
down  again,  and  planted  it  in  my  body,  I never 
ascertained,  or  cared  to  inquire,  as  I suddenly  found 
myself  engaged  in  a tete-a-letc  with  a man  in  full 
Highland  costume.  Though  I had  never  seen  the 
man  before,  I knew  him  at  once  to  be  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
dead,  and  that  I was  alive.  Indeed,  I was  so 
thoroughly  aware  of  it,  that,  with  a curiosity  which 
has  since  struck  me  as  being  unpardonable  under 
the  circumstances,  and  altogether  impertinent,  I 
began  to  question  him  about  the  secrets  of  the 
other  world,  and  of  the  spiritual  life  which  he  led 
there  among  the  other  masters  of  song.  “Na, 
na,”  he  replied,  in  broad  Scotch,  “ that  winna  do, 
my  man.  We  maunna  tell  ony thing  about  time 
matters  : honour  amang  thieves,  ye  ken.”  And 
Sir  Walter  thereupon  arose;  and  I noticed  when 
he  got  up  that  he  had  very  hairy  legs,  and  played 
the  reel  of  Tullochgorum  upon  the  bagpipes ! I 
was  told,  in  the  morning,  that  a veritable  piper  had 
commenced  to  play  this  identical  tune  at  the  corner 
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of  our  street,  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
but  that  be  bad  been  warned  away — with  a shilling 
— as  soon  as  his  execrable  noise  was  heard  in  my 
household.  As  for  me,  not  knowing,  at  the  time, 
anything  of  this  circumstance,  I told  Sir  Walter 
very  candidly,  that  I did  not  think  the  instrument 
a very  celestial  one,  though  I really  admired  the 
tune.  “ It’s  a bonny  tune,”  he  replied,  “ and  was 
composed  by  Jonah,  in  the  whale’s  belly.  A fact, 
my  dear  sir,  I assure  you.”  And  putting  his 
thumb  to  his  nose,  and  twiddling  his  fingers  at  me 
in  a most  irreverent  manner,  he  went  up,  or  down, 
or  off  sideways,  out  of  my  field  of  vision  completely. 
He  was  no  sooner  away  than  I became  aware  of 
a horrible  nuisance  in  the  room ; no  other  than 
Tullochgorum  itself — in  the  shape  of  a great  hornet, 
buzzing  about  my  head,  and  getting  into  my  hair, 
with  a pertinacious  drone  that  well-nigh  drove  me 
frantic.  I chased  the  inharmonious  fiend — I hunted 
it — I threw  my  handkerchief  over  it,  in  the  way 
that  boys  sometimes  attempt  to  catch  bees  or 
butterflies ; but  the  buzzing  monster  defied  all  my 
efforts  to  capture  it,  and  got  under  the  bedclothes. 
Here  it  remained  for  a while,  partially  subdued, 
but  not  altogether  silenced  ; and  being  exceedingly 
alarmed  lest  it  should  sting  me  on  my  gouty  toe,  I 
threw  the  clothes  off,  and  expelled  it,  but  only  to 
buzz  more  lustily.  1 had  the  satisfaction,  very 
shortly  afterwards,  however,  of  seeing  it  run  its 
stupid  head  right  into  the  night-light,  and  kill  itself 
in  the  flames.  At  that  moment  the  clock  in  the  hall 
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struck  ten ; and  there  stepped  into  my  room,  at 
the  first  fall  of  the  hammer  upon  the  hell,  and  just 
as  I counted  one,  a very  dark  and  very  beautiful 
lady,  holding1  a tame  canary  upon  her  jewelled 
finger,  and  allowing  it  to  feed  out  of  her  ripe, 
round,  red  lips.  She  glided  majestically  into  my 
chamber — through  the  wall,  and  took  her  place  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed.  “ Richly  clad  I ween  was  she, 
and  beautiful  exceedingly.”  She  gazed  at  me  with 
such  deep,  passionate  black  eyes,  that  I began  to 
feel  uncomfortable,  lest  it  were  not  love,  but 
jealousy  or  hate,  that  made  her  glower  so  intensely. 
At  the  second  stroke  of  the  hammer,  there  walked 
in  another,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  first,  also 
with  a canary  bird  upon  her  finger ; and  at  the 
third  stroke,  a third ; and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  all 
perfectly  alike  in  shape,  mien,  and  habiliments.  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  them ; but, 
after  the  second,  would  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised if  the  whole  ten  had  not  as  regularly  and 
punctually  made  their  appearance  as  the  clock 
struck.  They  said  nothing  to  me,  nor  I to  them  ; 
but  the  longer  I looked  at  them,  the  smaller  they 
seemed  to  grow,  and  they  dwined  and  dwindled, 
till  they  were  no  taller  or  robuster  than  my  finger, 
but  perfectly  clear,  symmetrical,  and  well  defined. 
Joining  their  little  fairy  hands  together,  they 
ultimately  formed  in  a ring  around  the  night-light, 
and  danced  for  a round  half  hour  in  triumph  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  Hornet  Tullochgorum. 
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My  next  experience  was  in  some  respects  as 
grotesque,  and  in  others  far  pleasanter,  than  the 
first  two.  By  the  doctor’s  advice,  I had  tried  to 
sleep  without  having  recourse  to  the  anodyne ; and 
only  took  it,  at  last,  when  quite  convinced  that 
without  its  benign  aid  I should  toss  about  on  my 
slumberless  bed — feverishly  and  restlessly  awake 
all  the  weary  and  dreary  night.  It  could  not  have 
been  very  long  after  I had  taken  it,  and  composed 
myself  to  woo  forgetfulness  of  life  and  pain,  when 
the  lady  of  the  night  previous  came  back,  quite 
alone  and  without  her  canary  bird,  and  sat  down 
at  my  bedside  on  a three-legged  stool.  We  had  a 
long,  intimate,  and  interesting  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  was  graciously  pleased  to 
inform  me  that  she  cared  more  for  my  recovery 
from  my  illness  than  for  anything  else  in  the  world; 
and  that  crocodile  or  alligator  skins,  properly 
tanned,  made  very  excellent  leather,  and  could  be 
highly  recommended  for  boots  to  anglers,  as  they 
were  splendidly'  waterproof  and  let  in  no  moisture. 
I knew  this  fact  before,  but  was  not  the  less  obliged 
to  the  beautiful  lady  for  recalling  it  to  my  mind ; 
while  her  interest  in  my  health  was  such  as  to 
plant  within  me  a strong  desire  to  present  her  with 
a testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a silver  claret-jug  or 
a diamond  ring,  whichever  she  preferred.  I did 
not,  however,  ask  her  the  question ; for  having 
occasion  to  reach  a book  from  the  shelf,  she  got  up, 
took  hold  of  the  three-legged  stool,  and  deliberately 
turned  it  upon  its  back,  as  I have  seen  boys  do  with 
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field-beetles  and  cockroaches ; and  there  it  lay  with 
its  legs  in  the  air,  and  positively  kicked  them 
about,  as  if  it  wanted  to  get  up.  I asked  the  lady 
why  she  did  this  ? “ Ah,”  said  she,  with  a sorrow- 

ful shake  of  the  head,  “these  stools  are  very  con- 
venient, but  very  troublesome.  We  make  use  of 
them  instead  of  chairs ; but  the  vexation  is,  if  you 
leave  them  standing  upon  their  legs,  after  you  rise 
from  them  they  always  run  away.  And  they  run 
uncommonly  fast,  I can  assure  you.  I have  lost 
no  end  of  them  from  my  house.  The  careless 
children,  who  will  not  do  as  they  are  bidden,  con- 
tinually get  up  without  turning  their  stools  over, 
and  away  they  run  faster  than  ostriches  ! In  one 
year  I have  lost  in  this  manner  a hundred  and 
fifty  of  them.  And  they  are  not  cheap  by  any 
means  !” 

“ I wish  you  would  try  this  one,”  said  I. 

She  did  so,  without  a word ; and  away  went  the 
stool,  and  the  dark  lady  along  with  it,  and  I never 
saw  either  of  them  any  more.  “ And  how  they 
went,  and  whither  they  went,”  I am  unable  to  say. 
But  their  departure  seemed  so  much  a matter  of 
course,  that  I did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
it.  Possibly  I fell  into  a sleep  too  deep  for  dreams. 
Whether  or  no,  I was  exceedingly  happy  and  com- 
fortable; and  when  I became  conscious — after  I 
knew  not  what  interval — I saw  that  my  bed,  my 
very  identical  bed,  no  longer  stood  in  the  room  in 
which  I had  gone  to  rest,  but  in  an  arbour  over 
which  the  vines  clustered  upon  a trellis-work,  after 
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the  fashion  in  which  vines  are  trained  in  Italy  j 
and  from  the  roof  of  which  hung  large  purple- 
black  and  shapely  bunches  of  grapes — such  as 
George  Lance,  and  he  only,  can  paint.  From  the 
porch,  out  of  which  I could  look  without  rising 
from  my  bed,  was  obtained  a splendid  panoramic 
view  of  mountain  and  plain — a lake  and  river, 
bordered  and  framed,  as  it  were,  by  a range  of 
Alps  fifty  miles  distant,  the  snow-covered  peaks 
tinned  with  crimson,  and  defined  against  the  bright 
blue  sky  with  the  utmost  sharpness  and  clearness 
of  outline.  And  at  my  bedside  was  a huge  boulder- 
stone,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  so  often  in  the 
beautiful  mountain  streams  and  burns  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  covered  with  soft  green  moss, 
and  on  the  upper  surface  of  it  a little  pool  of  clear, 
crystal-like  water.  Upon  this  boulder-stone  sat  a 
robin  redbreast  taking  his  bath  in  the  pool,  quite 
heedless  of  my  presence,  and  looking  at  me  every 
now  and  then  with  a bright  roguish  eye,  that  said 
as  plainly  as  an  eye  could  speak  (and  that  eyes  can 
speak  who  has  not  known  in  his  time?),  that  he 
much  enjoyed  his  bath,  and  that  it  would  do  me 
good  to  have  one  also.  I was  decidedly  of  the 
robin’s  opinion,  and  I suppose  that  I longed  so  very 
earnestly  for  the  ablution,  that  the  effort  of  mind 
was  powerful  enough  to  dispel  the  last  lingering 
remnants  of  slumber,  and  I awakened — very  much 
refreshed. 
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I never  had  occasion  to  take  opiates  any  more. 
My  natural  sleep  came  hack  to  me,  and  I was 
grateful ; for  I had  had  experience  enough  of  the 
misery  attendant  on  its  absence,  to  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  the  world  can  show — Fame,  Rank,  Money, 
and  not  even  Love  itself,  which  is  better  than  any 
of  them — can  compensate  for  the  want  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MB.  WAGSTAFFE  HAS  MISGIVINGS  ABOUT  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

OLITICAL  Economy  is  a science 
that  is  much  talked  of ; but  I doubt 
whether  it  be  well  understood  by  one 
hundred  people  in  all  England;  or, 
to  please  my  Scottish  friends,  I will 
say,  in  all  Britain.  And  what  is  more,  though  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  in  a philosopher  with  or 
without  the  gout  to  say  so  much,  I doubt  very 
greatly  whether  the  hundred  people  who  know 
most  about  it  have  ever  reflected  what  would  be 
the  result  to  society  if  the  doctrines  of  their  pet 
science  were  carried  to  the  conclusions  that  are  the 
legitimate  growth  and  development  of  its  premises. 
Has  any  one  thought  out,  for  instance,  its  main 
principle,  which  affirms  that  it  is  a right  thing  in 
all  cases  (commercially  speaking)  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear?  Translated  out  of  its  philosophic  for- 
mula into  the  plain,  sturdy  vernacular,  does  not 
this  principle  justify  a merchant  or  dealer  to  drive 
a hard  bargain  on  both  sides;  to  screw,  grind, 
fleece,  and  skin  the  producer  of  the  article,  for  the 
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sale  and  diffusion  of  which  he  is  but  the  middleman 
or  agent,  however  poor  and  wretched  such  producer 
may  he ; and  having  done  this,  to  screw,  grind, 
fleece,  and  skin  the  consumer  of  the  same,  however 
hard  may  be  his  necessities?  And  would  not 
society  be  very  much  better  if  there  were  fewer  of 
these  middlemen  standing  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  sucking  the  blood  of  both?  Did 
any  reader  of  these  pages  ever  see,  under  high 
microscopic  power,  the  murder  that  goes  on  in  a 
drop  of  water?  If  he  did,  he  will  understand  in 
social  ethics  the  part  that  is  played  by  the  trader 
and  seller,  as  distinguished  from  the  maker  and 
producer.  Were  society  properly  organized,  there 
could  not  be  too  many  producers  of  commodities 
which  the  world,  or  society,  wants;  and,  in  like 
manner,  there  could  not  be  too  many  consumers. 
But,  as  regards  the  distributors,  is  it  not  obvious 
and  palpable  that  there  may  be,  and  are,  too  many  ? 
and  that  in  the  multiplicity  and  over-abundance  of 
shopkeepers,  each  competing  with  the  other  for 
bare  life,  we  have  a clue  to  all  the  commercial 
baseness,  meanness,  and  immorality  of  the  age? 

I shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  write  a new 
treatise  on  Political  Economy — quoad  shopkeepers 
or  any  one  else.  Nobody  would  read  it  if  I did. 
Neither  shall  I attempt  to  lay  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  what  I consider  a far  grander 
and  sublimer  science — that  of  Social  Economy ; 
for  if  I did,  I should  have  to  devote  the  whole 
energies  of  my  life  to  the  task,  and  il  I completed 
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it,  be  pooh-poohed  as  an  ideologue  or  a fool,  or 
gibbeted  as  a revolutionist.  But  I think  it  right 
that  the  prim  doctrinaires  of  the  hard-hearted 
science  which  rules  the  nineteenth  century  should 
reflect  a little,  now  and  then,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  non-commercial  classes  (if  those  can  be 
called  non-commercial  who,  having  nothing  to  sell 
but  their  time  and  labour,  sell  those)  interpret  that 
fundamental  axiom  of  cheap  buying  and  dear 
selling.  I like  to  talk  with  working  men.  I am 
pleased  if  I can  wind  myself  into  their  modes  of 
thought,  and  take  the  colour  of  their  idiosyncrasies. 
I love  to  learn  their  experience  of  life  from  their 
own  lips,  and  see  it  from  their  own  point  of  view ; 
to  take,  as  it  were,  their  old,  horny,  and  goggled- 
eyed spectacles,  and  to  look  through  them  at  a 
very  different  panorama  or  phantasmagoria  of  life 
than  I could  ever  behold  with  my  own  unaided 
vision,  or  my  own  spectacles,  supposing  always  I 
wore  them,  which  I do  not,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
gout,  hope  not  to  do  for  twenty  years  at  least.  I 
have  employed  so  many  of  them  in  odd  jobs  for 
months  at  a time,  and  known  so  much  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  a knack  I have  of  insinuating 
myself  into  their  confidence,  that  if  I can  contrive 
to  have  half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  one  of 
them,  I can  tell  his  mode  of  thought  almost  as  well 
as  I can  tell  my  own.  They,  too,  fancy  that  they 
understand  the  principles  of  Political  Economy; 
and  they,  too,  turn  them  to  their  own  account,  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  philosopher  who  writes,  or  the 
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merchant  who  trades,  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
buy  as  cheap  and  sell  as  dear  as  any  merchant  or 
shopkeeper  in  the  empire.  The  particular  com- 
modity, by  the  usance  and  transfer  of  which  they 
pay  the  debt  of  society,  and  manage  to  live  till 
their  bones  crack  with  old  age,  is  their  labour,  and 
they  make  the  best  they  can  of  it.  Happily,  if 
Political  Economy  gives  them  up  at  this  point, 
which  it  is  bound  to  do  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
science,  Social  Economy  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
their  cracking  bones  and  failing  energies,  and 
opens  the  workhouse  door  to  receive  them.  Their 
principle  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  they  can  for  as 
much  money  as  they  can  get  5 and  although  the 
political  economists  abuse  them  for  what  they  (the 
philosophers)  call  a perversion  of  a true  doctrine,  it 
would  take  more  of  the  “ king’s  horses,  and  of  the 
king’s  men,”  to  bring  them  to  a different  state  of 
mind,  than  it  would  take  to  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
back  again  on  tbe  wall  from  which  he  tumbled  in 
the  pre-historic  ages. 

For  instance,  there  is  my  gardener,  an  extra 
hand  whom  I employ  for  two  days  in  the  week  in 
the  busy  season.  Putting  myself  mentally  into 
his  place,  and  striving  to  think  as  he  thinks,  I 
carry  out  a train  of  reasoning,  and  soliloquize 
somewhat  after  the  following  fashion. 

“ I don’t  like  work — not  I ; and  I don’t  intend 
to  work  so  diligently  as  to  make  work  scarce. 
Why  should  I ? If  I am  paid  4s.— -or  3s.,  as  the 
case  may  be— for  a day’s  work,  why  should  I strive, 
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and  sweat,  and  trouble  over  it,  and  get  it  done  so 
very  early  as  to  hint  to  Mr.  Wagstaffe  that  half  a 
day’s  pay  would  be  sufficient?  Of  course,  if  I am 
paid  by  the  job,  I will  work  like  a Trojan,  and 
show  him,  or  any  one  else,  what  strength  there  is 
in  my  good  right  hand — what  pith  and  determina- 
tion in  my  brain  and  heart ; but  if  I am  paid  for 
the  day,  I shall  spread  my  work  very  thin,  like  a 
small  piece  of  butter  over  a large  piece  of  bread, 
that  it  may  last  out  the  whole  of  that  day,  leaving 
me  ample  time  to  rest  myself  at  short  intervals, 
and  to  wipe  my  face,  and  to  look  about  me,  and  tiy 
to  discover  whether  it’s  going  to  rain  or  not,  and 
to  wonder  whether  the  bird  on  the  bough  be  a 
sparrow  or  a blue-tit.  By  these  and  other  means 
the  day  may  pass  pleasantly.  The  work  I am  paid 
to  do  may  be  so  little  advanced  as  to  require 
another  day  to  complete  it,  and  may  give  extra 
cash  and  extra  leisure,  at  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
penditure of  my  strength,  and  with  equal  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  my  bones  and  sinews. 

“ Being  only  employed  in  Mr.  Wagstaffe’ s 
garden  for  two  days  in  the  week,  is  it  not  my  in- 
terest and  my  duty^to  my  class  to  make  it  appear 
to  my  employer  that  two  days  are  not  sufficient, 
and  that  I ought  to  be  employed  three  days,  or 
four  days,  or  the  whole  week?  It  is  true  that  two 
days’  real  honest  work  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  keep  the  garden  trig  and  trim  ; but  why  am  I 
to  exhibit  zeal,  I should  like  to  know?  If  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  garden  is  fond  of  weed- 
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ing,  let  her  weed.  Doubtless  she  can  do  as  much 

O' 

weeding  in  one  hour  as  I choose  to  do  in  three ; 
but  what  of  that  ? I only  say,  let  her  do  it  if  she 
see  any  fun  in  it ; I only  know  that  I don’t.  The 
garden  is  not  my  garden,  or  I might  in  my  extra 
hours,  for  my  own  amusement,  do  all  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  it  weeded,  pruned,  manured, 
raked,  dug,  and  tended  ; but  that  is  a very  different 
case,  and  when  it  arises,  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  work  an  Englishman  can  do  if  he  pleases,  can 
come  and  look  at  me.  In  the  meantime,  I shall 
not  sweat  for  another  person,  I can  assure  you.  I 
know  a trick  worth  two  of  it.” 

I know  my  gardener  so  well  that  I am  sure,  if 
he  would  unbosom  himself  to  me,  and  tell  the 
whole  truth,  he  would  make  a confession  of  this 
kind,  provided  always  that  he  had  the  power  of 
putting  his  inchoate  thoughts  into  language.  I 
only  know  that  he  acts  as  if  these  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  conduct.  A short  time  ago  I em- 
ployed a paperhanger  to  paper  my  study.  He 
carefullv  came  ten  minutes  late  in  the  morning, 
and  as  carefully  went  away  ten  minutes  before  his 
time.  On  the  second  day  he  had  so  nearly  com- 
pleted his  job  that  five  minutes  would  have  made 
an  end  of  it ; but  as  he  also  bought  wages  cheap, 
and  sold  them  dear,  he  was  not  going  to  play  false 
to  his  principles  of  Political  Economy.  “ No,  no, 
he  would  have  said  to  himself,  or  to  a brother  of 
his  craft,  if  closely  questioned.  “ It  is  true  that 
ten  minutes  more  would  complete  the  job  ; but  am 
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I to  give  those  ten  minutes  to  work  that  I have 
had  enough  of?  No,  I thank  you.  Even  if  by  a 
little  extra  vigour — putting  the  steam  on,  as  it 
were — I could  just  manage  to  get  it  done  within 
my  time,  or  with  a minute  or  two  to  spare,  shall  I 
put  on  the  steam  ? No,  indeed.  Pay  me  by  the 
job,  and  I’ll  get  through  it  fast  enough,  and  have, 
perhaps,  a couple  of  hours  to  spare  for  the  beer- 
shop  ; but  under  no  circumstances  of  day-hiring 
will  I show  any  zeal  as  long  as  I am  a free  English- 
man. I shall  no  more  think  of  giving  ten  hours’ 
real  work  for  ten  hours’  real  wages  than  a shop- 
keeper would  think  of  selling  for  sixpence  the 
commodity  which  cost  him  sixpence.  And  I can 
tell  the  masters  and  employers  that  we  working 
men  understand  Political  Economy  as  well  as  they 
do.  They  grind  us,  and  we  shall  grind  them 
whenever  we  have  a chance.” 

The  same  kind  of  argument — quite  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy — runs  in 
the  mind  of  my  laundress.  Formerly  she  had  to 
buy  soap  and  soda,  and  to  expend  a considerable 
amount  of  energy  fn  rubbing  and  scrubbing  the 
linen  of  our  household.  The  linen  was  well  washed, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of  Mrs.  Wagstaffe, 
who  is  not  too  line  a lady  to  scorn  to  be  a good 
housewife;  and — what  was  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance— it  lasted,  with  fair  wear  and  tear,  for 
several  years.  But  lately  a chemical  washing- 
powder  has  been  invented  by  some  perniciously 
clever  and  wide-awake  tradesman,  which  is  not 
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only  mucli  cheaper  than  soap,  hut  saves  the 
laundress,  or  washerwoman,  nearly  the  whole 
labour  of  her  hands,  and  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
washing-machine,  saves  labour  entirely.  The 
powder  burns  the  dirt  and  impurity  out  of  the 
linen ; but  unluckily  it  burns  the  linen  also,  and 
renders  it  so  rotten,  that  a shirt,  sheet,  or  table- 
cloth, that  under  the  honest  system  of  soap  and 
knuckles  lasted  three  or  four  years,  becomes  rotten 
in  as  many  months.  My  laundress,  whose  charges 
for  washing  do  not  diminish,  as  I am  informed  by 
Mrs.  Wagstaffe,  thinks  this  powder  a mighty 
advantage  ; and  all  the  other  launderers  and  laun- 
dresses throughout  the  land  agree  in  her  opinion. 
Consequently  the  inventor  of  the  compound,  having 
such  selfish  patronage,  makes  a rapid  fortune, 
builds  Baptist  chapels,  and  takes  the  chair  at 
religious  meetings ; and  the  trade  of  those  who 
deal  in  linens  and  in  cottons,  in  dimities  and 
diapers,  flourishes  more  and  more,  and  helps  to 
augment  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  of 
which  we  are  all  so  proud.  But  I should  like  some 
great  doctor  of  Political  Economy,  who  supports 
the  views  of  the  laundress,  and  of  the  inventor  of 
the  powder,  and  who  thinks  the  system  all  right 
for  trade,  and  consequently  for  the  nation,  which 
prospers  in  exact  proportion  with  its  trade  and 
manufactures,  to  tell  me  what  is  the  result  of  this 
and  other  similar  modes  of  buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear  upon  the  struggling  poor  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes.  Political  Economy — that  looks 
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at  aggregates  only — thinks  nothing  of  the  units 
in  the  great  calculation.  The  poor  man,  cheated  in 
his  small  income  by  every  one  around  him — by 
grocer,  who  gives  him  short  weight  or  adulte- 
rated commodity ; by  baker,  who  does  ditto ; by 
shopkeeper  of  every  kind  who  has  anything  that 
he  wants  with  which  to  supply  him — must  either 
resort  to  similar  practices  in  his  own  line  of  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  may  be,  or  he  must  be  beaten  in 
the  unequal  strife — give  up  the  ghost  altogether — 
descend  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism — or  leave  the 
country  to  try  his  fortune  on  a new  soil,  where 
bread  is  bread,  and  pork  pork ; where  his  clothes, 
if  not  showy,  may  at  all  events  be  strong ; and 
where  his  shirt  can  endure  washing  without 
crumbling  like  tinder  or  blotting-paper.  This 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  is  fast  derhoralizing 
the  whole  of  us.  It  turns  society  into  a selfish 
and  disgusting  scramble,  where  the  law  is,  “ The 
devil  take  the  hindmost and  where  no  one  cares 
who  is  crushed  under  the  heels  of  the  multitude,  or 
whose  head  is  trodden  into  the  earth,  provided  his 
own  skull  be  safe,  and  he  gets  what  he  considers 
his  rightful  share  of  those  gifts  of  fortune  which 
all  the  world  is  tugging  at,  like  starving  sailors 
upon  a raft  fighting  for  the  last  biscuit.  I want 
to  see  a new  Science — that  of  Social,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Political  Economy — a science  by 
adherence  to  the  simple — and,  let  me  add,  the 
truly  Christian — doctrines  of  which  Time  may 
elaborate  for  us  a happy  and  an  honest  com munitv 
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in  the  midst  of  which  no  man  will  be  ashamed  to 
be  poor,  or  too  cowardly  or  dishonest  to  give  a 
fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  wages ; where  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  shall  be  considered  something 
less  important  to  all  than  the  honour,  virtue, 
health,  and  worldly  well-being  of  the  individuals 
who  in  their  aggregate  compose  it. 

Political  Economy  says  that  a man  has  no  right 
to  marry  until  lie  has  secured  the  means  to  main- 
tain a family ; but  the  instinct  of  Humanity  sets 
the  dictum  at  nought ; and  Love  is  preserved  in 
life  as  well  as  in  books ; and  society  is  prevented 
from  ossification  by  the  recklessness  of  millions 
who  trust  to  God  and  the  future,  and  dare  to  be 
poor,  if  blessed  with  affection. 

Political  Economy  is  the  Bible  of  selfishness.  It 
teaches  every  one  to  take  care  of  himself  only,  and 
to  waste  no  thought  upon  anybody  else,  unless 
anybody  else  can  administer  to  his  comfort  or 
aggrandizement.  Political  Economy  and  Chris- 
tianity are  antagonistic.  The  one  preaches  the 
glorification,  and  the  other  the  abnegation,  of  self. 
The  one  teaches  you  to  heap  up  wealth  ; the  other 
to  give  all  that  you  have  to  the  poor.  The  one 
commands  you  to  take  much  heed  of  the  morrow; 
the  other  to  take  no  heed  of  it.  The  one  tells  you 
to  robe  yourself  like  Solomon  in  all  his  gloi},  it 
you  can  screw  the  money  for  the  necessary  silks 
and  velvets  out  of  the  hearts  or  the  bones  of  your 
neighbours ; the  other  to  look  at  the  lilies  of  the 
field— more  gorgeously  arrayed  than  Solomon  him- 
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self  by  the  care  of  all-bounteous  and  beneficent 
Heaven.  The  two  systems  are  continually  at  war. 
Christianity  says,  Give  charity.  Political  Economy 
says,  Do  not  give  charity,  for  charity  encourages 
beggary  and  roguery.  Christianity  in  the  heart 
of  our  legislation,  past  and  present,  establishes  a 
Poor  Law,  recognises  the  right  of  every  human 
being  within  our  realms  to  his  life,  and  to  the 
means  necessary  to  sustain  it.  Political  Economy 
denounces  the  Poor  Law  as  a mistake,  and  affirms 
the  principle — though  it  has  not  the  courage  to 
say  so  openly  and  broadly — that  if  a man  cannot 
maintain  himself  by  his  labour,  the  sooner  he  dies 
the  better  for  society.  There  is  a blind  groping — 
the  chief  characteristic  of  our  modern  civilization 
— for  a better  order  of  things  than  can  be  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  this  boasted  Science — a 
groping  which  has  led  to  Fourierism,  St.  Simo- 
nianism.  Communism,  Owenism,  and  a host  of 
other  “ isms”  equally  mischievous  ; but  which  all 
prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  heartless  doctrine  of 
“Each  man  for  himself,”  to  preserve  society  in  a 
wholesome  state,  and  develope  Christianity  as  a 
principle  of  civil  government. 

The  subject  is  a very  wide  one.  I leave  it  for 
the  consideration  of  all  who  may  be  stirred  by  my 
objections  to  devise  whether  our  civilization  does 
not  require  a better  science  and  a better  philosophy 
to  save  it  from  dissolution. 


x 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ME.  WAGSTAFFE  DISCOURSES  UPON  MUSCULARITY,  AND 
UPON  SOME  DEBTS  WE  OWE  TO  OUR  BODIES. 

k he  world  lias  heard  a good  deal  lately 
of  “ muscular  Christianity”  a vile 
phrase  that  expresses,  nevertheless, 
fa  an  idea  that  has  been  somewhat  too 
slow  to  find  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  I propose  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  thought  which  it  suggests, 
and  leaving  the  religion  of  the  soul  to  its  reco- 
gnised preachers,  to  say  a few  words  as  a layman 
on  what  may  be  called  the  religion  of  the  body. 
If  I am,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  a creature 
having  a body  as  well  as  a soul,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  I have  duties  to  perform  towards  my  body, 
and  that  I owe  allegiance  to  the  laws  which  keep 
it  in  a fit  state  to  give  fair  play  to  my  mind  and 
soul.  Learning,  imagination,  judgment,  morality, 
and  piety— what  becomes  of  them  all  if  some  one 
drives  a nail  into  my  brain,  or  hits  me  a blow  on 
the  skull  that  deprives  me  of  memory  and  reason 
or  if  I myself,  by  over-indulgence  in  food  and 
drink,  and  neglect  of  the  Divine  laws  which  govern 
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the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  render  myself  inca- 
pable of  mental  or  moral  exertion  ? All  the  pulpits 
of  Chi-istendom  ring  twice  or  thrice  every  seventh 
day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  with  the  duties  which 
the  poor  people  of  this  earth  owe  to  their  immortal 
souls ; but  they  seldom  or  never  resound  with  any 
words  of  advice  as  to  men’s  treatment  of  their 
bodies  ; or  if  they  do,  it  is  to  humiliate  the  body, 
as  if  it  were  a thing  utterly  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
lodge  so  divine  an  essence  as  the  animating  soul ; 
as  if  the  body — or,  as  they  call  it,  the  “ clay  ” — 
were  to  be  neglected,  ill-used,  outraged,  and  scorned, 
and  made  to  feel  its  vileness  and  inferiority  in 
every  act  of  our  lives,  and  aspiration  of  our  hearts. 
But  to  scorn  and  neglect  the  “clay,”  until  the 
earthly  tabernacle  become  that  of  a confirmed  vale- 
tudinarian or  a lunatic,  is  not  man’s  duty  either  to 
God,  to  himself,  or  to  his  neighbour,  and  is  a course 
of  proceeding  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  religion 
or  good  citizenship — neither  right  as  regards  this 
world  nor  the  next.  The  body,  in  the  estimation 
of  every  truly  pious  man,  is  as  divine  as  the  soul. 
If  it  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — if  it  be 
formed  after  God’s  own  image — if  it  transcend,  in 
its  beauty,  its  power,  and  its  attributes,  every  other 
physical  concourse  of  atoms  which  it  is  possible  for 
eye  to  see,  or  understanding  to  imagine — those 
who  ignorantly  or  perversely  misuse  it  are  guilty 
of  a crime  against  its  Creator.  They  are  not  really 
religious,  though  they  say  a thousand  prayers  in 
the  day ; though  they  mortify  the  flesh  by  lasting 
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and  by  flagellation ; though  they  moan  and  groan 
in  cells  and  cloisters,  build  hospitals  or  endow 
bishoprics,  and  make  men  gape  with  wonder  at  the 
magnificence  and  the  ostentation  of  their  charities. 

The  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  are  infinite  as  the 
Spirit.  The  laws  of  the  moral  life  are  comprised 
in  the  Decalogue.  But  the  laws  of  the  body  are 
far  simpler,  and  compose  but  a Triologue  easy  of 
comprehension  and  obedience ; but  they  claim  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  rest ; for  unless  they  be  pro- 
perly observed  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  life  may 
be  obfuscated  by  the  thick  darkness  of  physical 
deterioration  and  disease. 

Cleanliness, 

Temperance, 

Exercise — 

then,  are  the  three  simple  and  Divine  laws  of  the 
body.  Surely  it  is  a great  discredit  to  too  many 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  faith  preva- 
lent among  men  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  they  do  not  inculcate,  either  by  their  precept 
or  example,  any  one  of  the  three,  and  that,  as 
regards  two  of  them,  Christendom  cannot  compete 
with  the  regions  of  ■“  Mahound.”  There  have 
been  preachers  in  England  in  olden  times  who, 
after  the  sermon  on  Sunday,  led  off  a game  of 
cricket  among  their  parishioners  on  the  village 
green ; and  there  are  good  Christians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  practice 
revived.  Bathing  is  a religious  duty  in  the  East ; 
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and  it  is  a question  on  which  learned  and  orthodox 
divines  might  have  much  to  say,  whether  any  Chris- 
tian who  would  bathe  and  swim  for  half  an  hour 
before  coming  to  the  morning  service,  and  take  a 
good  run  or  a good  game  of  golf  or  cricket  after- 
wards, would  not  do  what  is  right  and  proper, 
without  bringing  discredit  on  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  or  rendering  more  than  needful  honour  to 
the  palace  of  the  soul. 

Without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
infinite  mvsteries  of  the  origin  and  significance  of 
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physical  life,  every  intelligent  being  must  feel 
that  mere  life  is  a thing  beyond  price.  So  precious 
and  so  good  is  life,  that  no  world  can  be  utterly  a 
bad  world  that  maintains  a living  creature  upon  it. 
Life,  in  one  or  more  of  its  phases,  in  many  of  us 
is  so  imperfectly  developed,  or  so  greatly  impaired 
by  excesses  or  neglect  of  culture,  that  the  wise  and 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  whole  existence  is  as 
rare  a thing  as  the  production  of  a Newton  or  a 
Shakespeare.  Nevertheless,  life  is  a great  and  a 
glorious  gift.  The  strong  sane  man  goes  forth  in 
the  summer  morning ; and  if  his  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life  have  been  cultivated  in  fulness 
and  harmony  within  him,  beautiful  is  the  reflection 
of  the  outward  universe  in  his  soul.  His  mind  is 
a many-sided  mirror,  reflecting  the  Infinitude. 
He  is  related  to,  and  sympathizes  with  all  things. 
The  grass  upon  which  he  treads ; the  odour  that 
he  inhales ; the  sunshine  that  streams  upon  him ; 
the  waters  that  ripple  at  his  feet ; the  trees  that 
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wave  their  leaves  and  boughs  above  his  head  ; the 
mountain  sierras  that  rear  their  peaks  afar  off,  and 
trace  their  magnificent  outlines  upon  the  infinite 
Ether  through  which  the  globe  spins  for  evermore 
— all  these  are  in  him  and  part  of  him.  He  is 
their  lord.  They  minister  to  him  : they  preach  to 
him  that  he  lives,  and  give  to  him  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  or  religious  joy,  proportioned  to 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  cultivated  his 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  and  religious  nature. 
Such  a man  is,  unfortunately,  a phenomenon.  Pie 
is  not  often  found  in  our  day ; hut  wherever  he  is, 
there  is  a king  and  a potentate,  though  his  king- 
dom be  but  a peasant’s  garden  or  a workman’s 
attic,  and  though  his  power  may  be  confined  to 
dominion  over  himself.  Yet  such  a man  might 
every  healthy  male  child  become,  unless  for  faults 
or  impediments  in  himself — or  in  his  progenitors 
— or  in  society — or  in  all  these  influences  combined. 
If  so,  it  is  well  to  inquire  why  all  are  not  like  this 
man  ; what  are  the  impediments  which  have  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  so ; whether  they  be 
removable  or  irremovable,  transitory  or  permanent 
— of  God’s  placing  or  of  man’s. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  becoming  evident  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  laws  which  uphold  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  beauteous  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  with  which  it  teems,  that  there  is 
nothin  2 whatever  in  the  constitution  of  Nature 
that  is  not  wisely  and  benevolently  adapted  to  a 
wise  and  benevolent  end.  God,  speaking  to  man 
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through  Nature,  tells  him  to  live  his  life  and  to  be 
happy.  He  does  not  say  this  in  mockery,  or  to 
inflate  and  delude  him  with  desire  for  the  unat- 
tainable. No ; he  places  happiness  within  man’s 
reach,  provided  man  will  conform  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  so  labour  as  to  earn  it.  Happiness  is 
not  given  as  a free  gift  to  us.  It  is  not  intrusted 
to  us  as  a loan.  We  must  work  for  it  before  we 
can  obtain  it.  No  circumstance  or  combination 
of  circumstances  can  give  it  to  us,  unless  we  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  it  in  our  own  souls  and 
bodies.  It  is  a prize  that  must  be  deserved  be- 
fore it  can  be  secured ; and  the  apparent  incon- 
veniences of,  and  burdens  upon  life  of  which  the 
unthinking  make  such  loud  moans,  are  each  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  Hunger,  and  Toil,  and  Pain 
are  not  inflicted  upon  us  by  a vengeful  Deity,  but 
by  a Father  full  of  love.  Each  of  them,  though  a 
seeming  evil,  is  a means  of  good,  and  an  evil  only 
to  the  ignorant.  To  the  wise,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed, they  are  the  instruments  of  pleasure,  and 
play  their  allotted  parts  in  the  great  scheme  of 
Divine  Beneficence.  If  man  were  not  exposed  to 
their  operation — were  he  not  compelled  to  toil  that 
he  might  live — he  would  be  a most  wretched,  a 
most  useless,  an  utterly  stagnant  and  unprogres- 
sive creature.  It  is  no  real  hardship  that  he  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And 
moreover,  labour  is  not  confined  to  him.  The  very 
globe  of  which  man  is  an  inhabitant  obeys  the 
same  rule,  and  labours  for  existence.  All  the 
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planets,  and  the  sun  their  paramount — nay,  all  the 
countless  hosts  of  heaven — labour  for  ever  and  ever. 
There  is  no  stagnation  possible  to  them.  They 
revolve  in  their  appointed  courses  in  obedience  to  a 
Divine  law;  and  could  they  break  that  law  by 
their  own  free  will,  as  man  breaks  the  laws  of  his 
being,  they  would  pay  the  penalty,  and  be  hurled 
into  a chaos  of  warring  elements.  The  law  of  the 
universe,  and  of  man’s  life  as  a part  of  it,  is  labour, 
for  progression.  The  necessity  of  toil  to  satisfy 
his  hunger,  and  to  clothe  his  nakedness,  has  put 
the  superior  machinery  of  his  nature  in  operation, 
and  led  him  through  the  various  stages  of  barbarism 
and  semi-civilization  to  the  middle  point  between 
an  old  civilization  and  a new,  at  which  he  now- 
stands.  Every  natural  law  that  is  laid  upon  him 
is  a law  for  his  good.  Every  desire  that  he  has 
leads  him,  when  he  has  truly  learned  the  conditions 
of  his  existence,  to  improvement  as  he  seeks  to 
gratify  it ; and  so  good  is  the  world  in  itself,  that 
no  gratification  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible 
is  denied  him.  Pain  itself,  of  which  he  sometimes 
complains,  is  but  a warning  of  danger,  which  he 
has  incurred  by  his  disobedience  to  some  natural 
law ; and  Death,  which  the  weak  and  the  ignorant 
depict  in  such  gloomy  colours,  is  but  a step  in  the 
progression. 

If  it  be  admitted — and  none  but  the  atheist  will 
doubt — that  there  is  a cause  for  all  things,  and 
that  this  cause  is  good  and  wise,  it  will  follow  that 
even  Death  is  no  exception.  If  Death  at  any 
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time  appear  evil  and  unwise,  tlie  fault  is  in  us, 
because  we  cannot  see  far  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  penetrate  its  secret.  Let  us,  then,  cease  com- 
plaining of  Death,  and  of  other  alleged  evils ; and 
let  us  try  to  discover  the  meaning  and  the  object 
of  Life.  Let  us  look  closely  at  what  have  been 
designated  as  natural  evils,  and  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  unreal  phantoms,  having  no  terrors  but  those 
with  which  our  ignorant  imagination  invests  them. 
Let  us  examine  into  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  we 
shall  find  that  for  every  exertion  in  accordance 
with  these  laws  there  is  a reward ; for  every  act 
of  sloth  or  of  infraction,  a beneficent  warning  in 
the  shape  of  Pain;  for  every  warning  unregarded, 
a new  warning  sharper  than  its  predecessor. 

Society  imitates  this  law  of  Nature  in  some  of 
its  most  recent  arrangements.  When  a man  is 
descried  on  the  track  of  an  approaching  railway 
train,  the  steam  whistle  that  sounds  the  alarm  does 
not  breathe  sweet  music  and  soft  enchanting  airs, 
but  a shrill,  harsh,  sudden,  disagreeable  sound  that 
makes  his  blood  tingle,  and  sets  his  teeth  on  edge. 
Warnings,  to  be  warnings,  must  be  more  or  less 
disagreeable,  or  men  would  persist  in  evil  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  warned.  Discord  is  the  only 
possible  intimation  an  instrument  can  give  us  that 
it  is  out  of  tune. 

The  world  is  growing  wiser  in  these  respects. 
“ Muscular”  Christianity,  bad  as  the  phrase  may 
be,  conveys  a truth  that  has  long  been  ignored  or 
neglected.  In  a physical  world  the  body  claims 
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its  due,  or,  if  neglected,  it  will  punish  the  mind  or 
the  soul  which  outraged  it.  Is  not  the  ignorant 
or  wilful  contravention  of  Nature’s  laws  the  cause 
of  sloth,  intemperance,  and  evil  passions  ? Is  it 
not  the  cause  of  wars  and  lusts,  the  active  agents 
and  generators  of  innumerable  ills  ? Is  it  not  also 
the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  opportunities  and  of  the 
general  deadening  of  the  faculties,  which  are  the 
passive,  inert  forces  that  aid  in  the  ineffable  mis- 
chief? Worse,  if  possible,  than  these,  is  it  not  also 
the  source  of  false  religions  and  superstitions,  of  in- 
tolerance, and  all  the  detestable  brood  that  swarm 
under  its  wings;  of  bad  laws  founded  on  errors 
and  prejudices ; of  monopolies ; of  international 
jealousies  and  animosities ; of  foreign  and  civil 
warfare ; of  slavery,  lies,  oppressions,  murders ; 
and  of  all  the  fearful  atrocities  that  have  been 
committed  through  all  ages  of  the  world  until  now, 
for  the  lust  of  gold  or  of  power,  or  in  the  dese- 
crated names  of  religion  and  patriotism  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MR.  WAGSTAFFE  GOES  UPON  THE  TRAMP,  AND  MAKES 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  A SPIDER. 

ARASSED,  vexed,  worried,  disgusted, 
and  disheartened,  by  a little  matter 
— with  which  a sharp  attorney  had. 
something  to  do — but  which  I am 
ashamed  should  have  ever  given  my 
immortal  soul  any  uneasiness,  I determined  to  go 
upon  the  tramp  ; to  take  a country  walk  of  twenty 
miles,  and  expel  by  wholesome  exercise  and  change 
of  scene  the  evil  humours  that  had  taken  possession 
of  me.  I made  ready  accordingly;  put  a little 
geological  hammer  in  one  pocket,  to  be  prepared 
for  any  promising  stone  or  flint  that  might  catch 
my  attention,  and  a trowel  in  the  other,  to  be 
ecpially  ready  for  any  new  variety  of  fern,  orchis, 
or  wild  flower  that  might  peep  upon  my  pathway ; 
grasped  my  sturdy  blackthorn,  my  constant  com- 
panion; donned  a pair  of  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  as  easy  as  a glove.  Thus  accoutred,  I set 
forth.  Being  a contemplative  man,  I dislike  horse- 
exercise,  for  he  who  rides  must  think  more  of  the 
animal  over  whose  back  he  straddles  than  upon  any 
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other  matter  in  the  world,  or  he  may  bring  both 
his  horse  and  himself  to  mischief;  whereas,  he 
who  walks  is  a free  man,  and  has  no  living  creature’s 
fancies  or  whims  to  study,  or  faults  or  vices  to 
guard  against,  except  his  own.  When  I take 
exercise  for  the  body  I like  to  associate  it  with 
exercise  for  the  mind — and  walking  aifords  both — 
and  is  not  only  the  easiest  and  healthiest,  but  the 
cheapest  form  in  which  it  can  he  taken.  In  fact, 
all  the  best  things  in  this  world  are  the  unpurchase- 
able, the  things  that  may  he  had  for  the  asking  or 
the  taking.  Walking  is  better  than  riding,  water 
more  precious  than  wine,  and  fresh  air  is  worth  all 
the  cordials  in  the  universe.  Taking  the  rail,  to 
get  as  rapidly  as  possible  out  of  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, for  I did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to  associate 
with  any  one  whom  I knew,  I found  myself  after 
an  hour  at  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Epsom. 
Turning  my  back  upon  it  as  soon  as  I arrived,  I 
walked  to  the  village  of  Ashstead,  and  crossing 
the  rail  entered  upon  a wild,  rough,  and  furzy 
common,  on  which  fed  a few  sheep  without  a shep- 
herd, and  a few  geese  that  held  up  their  silly  heads 
as  I passed,  and  hissed  either  their  fear  or  their 
displeasure  whenever  I stopped  to  look  at  their 
goslings,  or  made  a feint  of  hostility  with  my 
walking-stick.  A belt  of  forest  on  the  edge  of 
the  common  and  a footpath  winding  towards  it, 
attracted  my  feet,  rather  than  my  head,  for  without 
thinking  how  or  whither  I should  go,  I turned 
instinctively  towards  the  “ greenwood  tree,”  which 
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I love  as  much  as  Robin  Hood  did,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  melancholy  Jacques,  in  “ As  You  Like  It.”  And 
though  I know  as  much  of  the  leafy  greenwoods 
of  England  as  most  men,  I was  not  prepared  for 
such  a glorious  greenwood  as  burst  upon  my  sight 
— a very  picture  of  England  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets ; — a wide  open 
glade,  with  short,  smooth  grass,  seeming  to  stretch 
far  away  into  an  illimitable  forest,  with  ancient 
oaks  on  either  side,  that  were  old  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  intermingled  with  elm  and  beech,  and  a 
luxuriant  undergrowth  of  ferns,  honeysuckle,  and 
yellow  gorse  in  all  its  golden  bloom.  I should  not 
have  been  in  the  least  surprised  if  I had  heard  the 
blast  of  a bugle-horn,  and  seen  a jolly  freebooter, 
mounted  upon  a dapple-grey,  clad  all  in  green, 
with  a black  plume  in  his  cap,  canter  into  the 
glade,  followed  by  four-and-twenty  merry  men, 
and  a Maid  Marian  besides,  so  thoroughly  did  the 
scene  recall  to  mind  the  picturesque  descriptions  of 
the  ballads  in  Robin  Hood’s  “ Garland,”  and  in 
Percy’s  “ Reliques.”  With  the  exception  of  the 
water-colour  and  other  landscape  artists,  who  seem 
to  know  every  spot  of  British  ground,  near  to  or 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  tree  of  more  than  average  beauty  to  be 
found,  I doubt  whether  twenty  persons  out  of  the 
three  million  inhabitants  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts ever  heard  of  this  little  bit  of  wilderness, 
or  know  that  within  half  an  hour’s  journey  from 
Cheapside  there  exists  a nook  so  lonely,  sylvan, 
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wild,  and  beautiful  as  this,  and  so  suggestive  of 
the  days  when  the  stout  yeoman  drew  the  bow, 
and  his  buxom  dame  spun  her  own  gown  and  knit 
her  own  stockings,  and  her  lord’s  besides ; when 
guns  and  steam-engines  were  unknown,  and  when 
the  monks  in  rich  abbeys  distributed  daily  dole,  in 
default  of  a poor-rate. 

I am  not  often  unhappy  when  alone — indeed 
never,  for  my  mind  is  its  own  good  company,  but 
I certainly  felt  uncomfortable  on  this  occasion  that 
some  congenial  friend  was  not  at  my  side,  to  share 
my  pleasure.  But  I had  all  the  “ greenwood”  to 
myself.  For  two  hours  I wandered  amid  its  mazes, 
with  no  other  companions  than  my  own  thoughts 
— and  the  voiceless,  but  as  I often  please  myself 
to  imagine,  the  sentient  and  by  no  means  insensible 
and  unenjoying  trees,  the  birds  upon  the  boughs, 
the  swarming  insect  life,  and  now  and  then  a 
rabbit  that  whirred  from  beneath  a fern  bush,  and 
scudded  away,  panting  with  terror,  as  if  it  dreaded 
that  its  life  was  not  worth  a moment’s  purchase  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  ruthless  lords  of  the 
creation. — Suddenly  I came  upon  a beautifully 
perfect  spider’s-web,  extending  between  the  two 
main  twigs  of  a hazel-busli,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a noble  spider— almost  as  large  as  a hazel- 
nut, speckled  and  variegated  like  a serpent  or  a 
leopard,  but  handsomer  than  either.  I must  own 
to  feeling  a great  regard  and  esteem  for  spiders. 
Their  form  is  not  antipathetic  to  my  nerves.  I do 
not  share  the  popular  prejudice  against  them  lor 
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their  alleged  cruelty,  for  I have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  are  cruel  at  all,  or,  if  cruel  in  any  degree, 
that  they  are  half  or  a thousandth  part  as  cruel  as 
a man.  True,  they  lay  traps  for  flies  and  moths, 
and  kill  them  and  suck  their  blood.  But  what  of 
that?  Do  not  men  “set  springes  for  woodcocks/5 
and  eat  them  ? Do  not  anglers  catch  fish — not  for 
the  sake  of  the  fish — but  for  the  sake  of  hooking 
them  ? Do  not  sportsmen  indulge  in  the  barbarous 
pastime  of  the  battue  ? Do  not  noble  lords  and 
learned  and  honourable  gentlemen — and  ladies,  too, 
sometimes — go  out  deer-stalking  ? Do  not  butchers 
kill  oxen?  And  what  more,  or  worse,  does  a 
spider  when  he  entraps  his  food  ? Cruelty,  quotha ! 
Let  the  angler  and  the  sportsman  hold  their 
tongues,  and  refrain  from  any  such  accusation; 
for  the  spider  is  so  far  their  superior  in  mercy,  that 
he  never  killsf  for  sport,  but  only  for  grim  hunger 
and  necessity.  But  let  that  pass.  I admire  spiders 
for  their  ingenuity,  their  industry,  their  perseve- 
rance, their  courage  under  difficulties,  and  their 
wisdom  in  turning  adversity  to  profitable  account. 
And  if  I respected  spiders  before  I made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  particular  member  of  the  family, 
I have  respected  them  more  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  display  on  his  part  of  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  like  an  act  of  reason,  under  circumstances 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  perplexity.  With  a 
mischievousness  peculiar  to  men,  I deliberately, 
and  with  malice  prepense,  thrust  a large  withered 
leaf  into  the  lower  edge  of  my  spider’s  very  hand- 
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some  web.  Immediately,  as  if  he  thought  a butter- 
fly or  other  large  insect  had  been  entangled  in  the 
mesh,  he  darted  from  the  centre  to  seize  and  kill 
it.  Great  was  his  disgust  at  what  he  found.  But 
the  feeling  was  only  momentary.  Setting  to  work 
with  all  his  legs,  and  plying  them  nimbly  as  well  as 
vigorously,  he  broke  one  after  the  other  all  the 
ligaments  of  the  web  with  which  the  leaf  had  come 
into  contact ; and  in  about  three  minutes — I all 
the  while  looking  on  unseen  of  Mr.  Spider,  whose 
eyes,  bright  as  they  are,  cannot,  I believe,  see  six 
inches  before  them— he  succeeded  in  liberating  the 
leaf  from  all  trammels,  and  in  expelling  it  igno- 
miniously  from  his  castle.  This  done,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  in  his  watch-tower  in  the  centre, 
and  hung  on  in  patient  expectation  of  what 
Fate  or  Providence  might  send  him.  Fate  and 
Providence,  represented  by  me  for  the  time 
being,  were  in  unpropitious  mood  for  my  poor 
friend  of  the  Arachnides,  for  they  sent  him  another 
and  a smaller  leaf,  right  into  his  web  at  the  other 
extremity,  and  caused  it  to  quiver  gently  through 
the  whole  fabric.  Up  he  started  instantci,  piompt 
to  the  call  of  duty  or  of  hunger,  and  was  again 
bamboozled,  cheated,  humbugged,  and  deceived  by 
an  idle  biped  amusing  himself  with  his  tribulations. 
But  Mr.  Spider,  like  the  Scotch  philosopher,  “ set  a 
stout  heart  to  a stey  brae and  once  more,  with 
an  inward  curse,  perhaps — it  spiders  are  as  like 
men  in  swearing  as  they  are  in  killing  betook 
himself  to  the  task  of  turning  out  the  intrusive 
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rubbish,  imagining,  no  doubt,  in  the  innocence  of 
bis  heart,  that  it  had  been  blown  thither  by  the 
idle  wind.  He  wrought  patiently  as  before,  and 
with  the  same  result;  and  having  mended,  care- 
fully and  completely,  the  considerable  gap  that  had 
been  made  in  his  web,  withdrew  to  the  focus  of  bis 
airy  structure,  hoping  and  hungering,  and  doubt- 
less with  a calm  reliance  that  his  needs  would  be 
provided  for  that  day  as  they  had  been  on  others, 
and  that  the  beneficent  Providence,  which  cares 
for  the  sparrow,  cares  also  for  the  spider.  I thought 
I had  persecuted  my  unoffending  fellow-creature 
quite  long  enough  ; and  seeing  on  the  ground  a 
sprawling,  ungainly  fly,  popularly  called  a Daddy 
Longlegs,  and  of  which  I am  ignorant  enough  not 
to  know  the  scientific  name,  I put  him  gently  into 
the  web.  The  poor  wretch  began  to  struggle,  and 
made  the  matter  worse— -for  him.  Down  came 
Mr.  Spider  upon  him,  quick  as  a flash  of  lightning, 
out  came  his  crooked  sword,  shaped  like  a Turkish 
scimitar  (as  any  one  may  see  who  looks  at  the 
instrument  through  a microscope),  and  in  it  went, 
right  to  the  heart,  or  life-seat,  wherever  that  may 
be,  of  poor  Daddy  Longlegs.  His  miseries  were 
soon  over ; but,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  my  friend  the  spider — for  I acknowledged 
him  as  a friend,  and  had  just  done  him  a friendly 
act — set  to  work  in  a new  direction,  and  swaddled 
him  round,  like  one  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  in 
the  British  Museum,  glueing  his  legs  to  his  body, 
till  he  seemed  to  have  no  more  legs  than  a chrysalis 
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or  a bean,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  oblong  ball  of  dead 
fly.  Being  myself  about  as  merciful  as  most 
theorists,  or  other  persons  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 

I was  suddenly  seized  with  a desire  to  give  Mr. 
Spider  a little  more  trouble,  just  to  see  what  he 
would  do  under  the  circumstances.  With  the  end 
of  my  walking-stick,  I struck  the  corpse  of  Daddy 
Longlegs,  and  broke  the  web,  and  the  mummy  in 
an  instant  hung  dangling  in  the  air,  only  connected 
by  a single  thread  with  Mr.  Spiders  castle.  Here 
was  a ddemma ! The  spider  was  puzzled.  He 
could  not  see  me ; and  could  in  no  wise  account 
for  the  singularity  of  the  catastrophe.  But  he 
resolved  to  investigate  the  matter ; for  Daddy 
Longlegs  was  indubitably  dead,  and  could  not  have 
acted  in  the  matter  by  his  own  agencies.  That 
seemed  to  be  as  clear  to  Mr.  Spider  as  it  was  to  me; 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  Sliding  nimbly  down 
the  one  rope,  and  strengthening  it  as  he  went  by 
another  strong  coil,  drawn  out  of  his  own  entrails  in 
proportion  as  he  needed  it,  he  made  his  way  down 
to  the  dangling  body.  He  examined  it,  and  found 
it  was  all  right,  and  that  there  was  no  enemy 
withinsight  or  hail  to  rob  him  of  Ins  lawful  piey. 
So  far,  so  good.  But  here  a new  and  unexpected 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Mr.  Spider  had  got 
down  the  rope  by  the  aid  of  his  legs,  using  them 
all,  and  could  get  up  again  by  the  same  means. 
But  he  could  not  carry  Daddy  Longlegs  up,  and 
have  the  free  use  of  his  limbs  at  the  same  time  ; for 
the  legs  required  to  clutch  the  body  were  im- 
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peratively  needed  to  aid  him  up  the  rope.  What 
on  earth  was  to  he  done  ? The  spider  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  for  a minute  or  so,  more  or 
less  ; and  he  must  have  had  a reflective  mind,  and 
a very  ingenious  one,  too,  to  have  hit  upon  the 
expedient  which  he  adopted.  Coolly,  calmly, 
and  deliberately  he  placed  the  mummy  of  Daddy 
Longlegs  upon  his  head,  as  an  orange  girl  does  a 
basket,  or  an  Egyptian  water-carrier  a pitcher,  and 
quietly  walked  up  his  rope.  I troubled  him  no 
more,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  ate  Daddy  Long- 
legs,  and  enjoyed  his  meal,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  dining-room,  or  in  the  congenial  company  of 
Mrs.  Spider. 

I,  John  Wagstaffe,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  affirm 
this  to  he  a true  fact,  plainly  stated,  and  no  inven- 
tion. And  as  such  I commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  not  too  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
reason — less  in  degree  than  ours,  hut  still  reason — 
may  be  the  appanage  of  the  humbler  creation,  not 
only  of  elephants,  and  dogs,  and  other  animals 
whose  sagacity  is  not  to  be  explained  by  instinct, 
but  even  by  such  small  creatures  as  birds,  and  bees, 
and  spiders. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MR.  WAG6TAFFE  COMES  OUT  OF  CHURCH  WITH  ABEL 
HODGE  AND  THE  COBBLER,  AND  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
ASCERTAIN  FROM  THEM  THEIR  IDEAS  OF  nEAVEN. 

T was  recently  my  good  fortune  to 
listen  to  a very  eloquent,  very  learned, 
very  pious, and  very  short  sermon,  in  the 
choicest  English  I ever  heard,  delivered 
at  our  parish  church  by  my  modest  and 
truly  Christian  friend,  the  Rev.  Hope  Hollywood. 
I think  the  sermon  was  aimed  a little  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  Perhaps  I am  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  was  aimed,  or  intended;  but  I think 
I am  not  wrong  in  believing  that  the  shafts  of  its 
logic  and  eloquence  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
farmers,  farm  labourers,  mechanics,  shopkeepers, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  formed  the 
great  majority  of  the  congregation.  He  spoke  of 
the  joys  of  Heaven  as  the  reward  of  those  who 
humbly  believed  and  zealously  endeavoured  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity — 
joys  that  he  declared  to  reside  in  the  spirit  and  not 
in  the  flesh,  and  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  and  in- 
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dependent  of  any  physical  pleasures,  delights,  and 
gratifications  that  the  imagination  could  conceive. 
Quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers — a celebrated 
Scotch  divine,  and  the  farthest-sighted  as  well  as 
the  most  fearless  preacher  that  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced since  the  days  of  John  Knox,  and  far 
superior  to  John  Knox  in  scholastic,  philosophical, 
and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  in  the  divine 
charity,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  hut  as  tink- 
ling brass, — he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  all 
present  that  the  heaven  reserved  for  the  righteous 
might  not  be  a place,  hut  a state  of  mind.  I saw 
my  old  acquaintance  the  Cobbler  shake  his  head 
at  this,  as  if  dubious  of  its  orthodoxy ; and  when 
the  service  was  concluded  and  the  people  were 
passing  through  the  churchyard,  I came  up  with 
him  in  the  “ Kissing  Gate,”  under  the  shadow  of 
the  ancient  yew-tree,  and  found  that  he  and  Abel 
Hodge,  my  gardener,  were  discussing  the  points  of 
the  sermon.  I joined  in  with  them,  for  I am  as 
familiar  with  both  as  if  I were  one  of  their  class, 
and  they  are  as  respectful  to  me,  as  if  I were  not 
familiar;  and  we  walked  through  the  meadows 
towards  Wilbye  Grange,  discoursing  as  we  went. 

The  Cobbler  was  very  decided  in  his  disapproval, 
and  thought  that  Mr.  Hollywood  was  tainted  with 
Puseyism,  and  that  the  next  move  would  he  to  in- 
troduce lighted  candles  before  the  altar;  to  wear 
the  stole,  and  other  trumpery,  as  he  called  it,  of 
the  Roman  priesthood ; to  intone  the  prayers,  and 
to  turn  his  back  to  the  congregation.  Abel  Hodge 
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was  not  so  certain  on  the  matter,  hut  thought  the 
old-fashioned  Heaven  and  Hell  were  the  true 
ones. 

“ Have  you  any  clear  idea  of  Heaven,  or  do  you 
think  you  have?”  I asked  him. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  exactly,”  he  replied,  “ but 
the  Bible  tells  me  it  is  a beautiful  place.  It  also 
says  that  it  is  a city  with  many  streets  in  it,  and 
that  they  are  all  paved  with  gold.” 

“ But  is  gold  better  for  a pavement  than 
granite  ? If  there  were  a superabundance  of  gold 
in  a country,  and  but  little  granite,  might  it 
not  happen  that  the  people  of  that  country 
might  consider  granite  to  be  the  superior  article 
of  the  two?  Could  you  saw  down  a tree  with 
a golden  saw,  as  well  as  with  a steel  one;  and 
could  you  shave  yourself  comfortably  with  a golden 
razor  ?” 

« Gold,”  said  Hodge,  decisively,  “ is  my  idea ; 
granite  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a pavement. 
And  as  for  saws  and  razors,  we  shan’t  want  them 
in  Heaven.” 

“ And  what  is  your  opinion?”  I said, turning  to 
the  Cobbler. 

“ Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  taken  literally.  It  may  mean  that  heaven  is 
a very  fine  place ; and  that,  as  men  consider  gold 
about  the  finest  thing  there  is,  the  language  may 
only  serve  to  tell  us  generally,  in  the  way  we  best 
understand,  that  the  place  is  beautiful. 

“ No,  no  !”  said  Hodge,  “ the  words  are  down- 
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right  clear.  Do  they  not  say  that  the  city  is  paved 
with  gold,  that  it  has  twelve  gates,  and  that  each 
of  them  is  made  of  one  pearl  ?” 

“ One  pearl !”  said  the  Cobbler,  triumphantly ; 
“ a pearl  comes  from  a disease  in  the  shell  of  an 
oyster,  as  I have  heard ; and  there  must  be  mon- 
strous oysters  in  heaven  if  they  hold  pearls  big 
enough  to  make  a gate  out  of  one  of  them.  Be- 
sides, are  we  not  told  in  the  same  chapter  that  in 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  there  is  to  be 
no  more  sea  ? I can’t  imagine  either  oysters  or 
pearls  without  sea ; and  so  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
language  is  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  poetry,  like.” 

“ No,”  rejoined  Hodge ; “ if  you  begin  to  ex- 
plain things  away  in  that  manner,  you  might  as 
well  have  no  Bible  at  all.  The  words  mean  what 
they  say.  They  give  the  very  length  and  breadth 
of  the  city  of  Heaven,  and  how  it  is  built,  and  all 
about  it.” 

“ Do  you  not,  my  friends,  put  too  much  stress 
upon  one  part  of  the  Bible,  and  neglect — perhaps 
because  you  do  not  understand — the  other  parts, 
which  obviously  convey  a different  meaning.  f God 
is  a spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,’  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.” 

“ It  puzzles  me,  I must  confess,”  said  the 
Cobbler,  “to  know  what  is  meant  by  spirit.  I 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  hell  is  a place, 
and  that  the  people  who  go  there  go  with  their 
bodies,  and  that  their  bodies  are  burned  and  tor- 
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tured,  and  never  die.  And  if  I believe  this  of  hell, 
as  I do,  I must  believe  that  people  go  to  heaven 
with  their  bodies  also,  and  that  there  are  bodily 
pleasures  reserved  for  them.” 

“ Such  as  what  ?”  I inquired.  “ Eating,  or 
drinking,  or  marrying  ?” 

“ No — not  marrying,  and  perhaps  not  eating 
and  drinking,  though  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  that  bears  twelve  sorts  of  fruit — one 
sort  every  month, — and  says  that  the  fruits  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  But  to  me  it  seems 
clear  that  there  are  pleasures  for  the  body  reserved 
for  the  just.  The  poor  persecuted  children  of  this 
world  shall  wear  purple  and  white  robes  like  kings, 
and  shall  have  crowns  of  gold  upon  their  heads.” 

“ What ! veritable  crowns  ?”  said  I.  “ Now,  I 
put  it  to  you,  as  a sensible  man,  whether  you  would 
like  to  wear  a real  golden  crown  on  your  head  all 
day  long,  or  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a 
stretch  ? I know  I wouldn’t.  I would  much 
prefer  the  light  felt  hat  that  I wear  this  moment 
— or,  for  that  matter,  a nightcap.” 

“ Oh  ! but  the  crown  need  not  be  heavy,”  said 
Hodge ; “ it  might  be  made  very  light  and 

elegant.” 

“Made  by  a first-rate  goldsmith,  I suppose? 
But  why  a crown  at  all  ? And  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a crown  ? Does  it  add  anything  to  a man’s 
happiness  ? Is  not  many  a poor  creature  who 
wears  a crown  upon  State  occasions,  and  who  is 
very  glad  to  cast  it  off  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  his 
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robing- room,  a very  miserable  and  much  to  be 
pitied  unfortunate?” 

“ I can’t  say,”  replied  Hodge,  “ but  I should  like 
to  change  places  with  him,  that’s  all.” 

“ I don’t  see,”  said  the  Cobbler,  “how  you  are 
to  get  over  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Dives 
had  the  good  things  here,  and  had  none  in  the 
next  world.  Lazarus  had  no  good  things  in  this 
world,  and  had  plenty  in  the  next.  This  seems  to 
me  something  like  justice.  And  if  heaven  is  a 
mere  state  of  mind,  and  not  a place  with  good 
things  in  it,  I don’t  understand  the  sufferings  of 
Dives  for  want  of  a drop  of  water,  any  more  than 
I do  the  joys  of  Lazarus.  If  Lazarus  did  not  feel  how 
much  better  off  he  was  in  his  new  abode  than  in 
his  old  one,  and  if  he  was  not  conscious  that  he 
could  get  something  to  drink  if  Dives  could  not, 
in  what  did  his  happiness  consist  ?” 

“ Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
physical  heaven  you  believe  in — the  golden  streets, 
the  precious  stones,  the  pearls,  the  chalcedonies, 
the  rubies,  the  emeralds,  the  purple  robes,  and  the 
crown  of  glory,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  light,  not 
heavy — what  do  you  think  will  be  your  occupation 
in  heaven  if  you  get  there  ?” 

“ Praising  the  Lord  eternally  !”  replied  Hodge. 

“ But  in  what  way  ? by  mere  words  of  praise 
and  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms  for  ever 
and  ever  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hodge,  but  rather  faintly,  as  if  he 
were  not  quite  certain  on  this  point. 
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“ And  do  you  form  such  a poor  estimate  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  of  the  mighty  Creator 
of  the  universe,  of  Him  whose  will  upholds  the 
whole  fabric  of  life — Time,  Infinitude,  and  Eter- 
nity— as  to  think  that  lie  will  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  his  own  praises  sung  for  ever  by  his  small 
creatures,  whose  praise  can  add  nothing  to  his 
glory  ?” 

“I  do,”  replied  Hodge,  emphatically. 

“ In  mere  words,”  I rejoined,  “ and  not  in 
actions  ? Do  you  believe  that  the  supreme  felicity 
of  God  is  adulation  ?” 

“ Well,  you  put  it  in  such  an  odd  kind  of  way, 
that  I scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it.  Not  adula- 
tion certainly  ; but  praise  is  agreeable  to  Him.” 

“ The  praise  of  men’s  breath  ? or  the  praise  of 
men's  conformity  to  His  divine  laws  and  will  ? Are 
men  merely  to  talk  God's  praises,  and  not  to  work 
them?” 

“Well,  as  regards  man,  it  is  very  good  for  a 
poor  hardworking  fellow  like  me  to  have  a holiday,” 
replied  Hodge,  “whatever  a gentleman  like  you 
may  think  of  it.” 

“ I differ  in  opinion  with  you,”  put  in  the 
Cobbler.  “ If  the  blessed  in  heaven  be  kings  and 
wear  crowns,  they  must  have  kingdoms  to  govern. 
They  must  have  something  to  do,  and  I agree  with 
the  Squire  that  idleness  is  not  heavenly  at  all.  A 
little  of  it  I grant  to  be  pleasant  enough,  especially 
when  one  has  been  very  hard  at  work  for  a whole 
twelvemonth,  toiling  and  sweating  all  day  long ; 
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but  I don’t  think  I should  like  to  have  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  sing  psalms  for  ever.  And  Lord  forgive 
me,  if  I am  profane  in  saying  so  ; — I don’t  think 
the  Lord  would  approve  of  my  singing  to  all 
eternity,  even  if  I could  sing  well,  which  I don’t.” 

“ Depend  upon  it,”  I replied,  “ there  is  no  bliss 
but  in  action.  Study  the  countless  stars  of  heaven, 
each  of  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  a world 
of  happy,  or  partially  happy  creatures,  many  more 
magnificent  than  this  earth,  which  is  but  as  a mole- 
hill to  a mountain  compared  with  some  of  them,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  are  not  idle.  They  work 
continually.  They  revolve  in  their  appointed 
courses.  They  are  either  transfusing  light,  life,  and 
heat  through  other  planets  that  whirl  around  them, 
while  they  themselves  make  the  circuit  of  some 
greater  and  to  us  unknown  central  sun ; or  they 
are  planets  of  smaller  bulk  like  our  own.  But  all 
are  busy,  and  all  are  useful ; all  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Lord  by  their  tcorks,  and  all  help  to  maintain, 
by  their  obedience  to  His  laws,  the  mighty  scheme 
of  creation,  of  which,  stupendous  as  they  are,  they 
may  be  but  infinitesimal  portions.  To  me,  your 
ideas  of  heaven  seem  mean  and  paltry.  And  if  a 
poor  man’s  heaven  is  to  be  a kingdom,  what  is  a 
king’s  heaven  to  be?  or  can  a king  go  to  heaven 
at  all?” 

“ You  must  excuse  me,  Squire,”  said  the  Cobbler, 
“ if  I say,  which  I do  with  all  respect,  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  never  likely  to  agree  in  their 
ideas  of  heaven.  We  neither  of  us  can  understand 
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it,  unless  we  take  tlie  Bible  for  our  guide ; and  the 
Bible  tells  me  clearly  that  heaven  is  a place,  and 
that  in  that  place  it  shall  not  be  the  same  with  us 
as  it  was  in  this  world/' 

“ Of  course,"  said  Hodge ; “ and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  comfort  us  poor  people  get  out  of  the  idea, 
I think  the  rich  might  fare  a good  deal  worse  than 
they  do  in  this  world.  It  keeps  us  quiet.  It  is 
your  turn  this  time;  it  may  be  ours  next,  it  we 
deserve  it.  That  is  our  notion ; and  it  does  us 
good — and  you  too." 

“ x\nd  do  you  think  this  is  the  common  opinion 
among  working  people  ?” 

“Yes,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,"  said  the 
Cobbler.  “ We  most  of  us  think  so ; but  I myself 
am  not  clear  on  the  point.  I don't  believe  that  a 
man  is  to  go  to  hell  merely  because  he  is  a squire, 
or  a duke,  and  has  a deal  of  money.  On  the  con- 
trary, I believe  that  a many  rich  men  do  go 
to  heaven.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  I want  to  arrive  at,  if  I can,  is  whether 
heaven  be  a place,  and  whether  I am  likely  to  go 
there.  I believe  it  is  a place,  though  I give  up 
the  golden  pavement  and  the  twelve  gates,  each 
made  of  one  pearl.  I might  also  give  up  the 
purple  robes  and  the  golden  crowns  of  the  righteous, 
as  just  a way  of  putting  things  for  poor,  weak 
imaginations  to  understand ; but  if  I am  to  believe 
that  heaven  is  only  a state  of  mind,  I must  believe 
that  hell  is  only  a state  of  mind ; and  that  I can’t 
consent  to.  I stand  by  hell  as  by  a corner-stone." 
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“But  my  good  friend/’  I said  gently,  “can  you 
not  imagine  a bad  state  of  mind  to  be  infinitely 
more  horrible  than  a bad  state  of  body  ? Torture 
and  agony  of  mind  make  hell  on  earth.  Do  you 
not  know  that  people  have  been  so  excited  by 
mental  emotions  as  positively  not  to  know  that 
they  had  bodies  at  all?  When  Cranmer  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  fire  he  felt  no  pain,  because  of  the 
state  of  supernatural  exaltation  to  which  he  had 
wrought  up  his  mind  or  spirit.  In  battle,  as  we 
all  know,  many  a soldier  receives  his  death  wound 
and  feels  no  pain,  and  goes  on  fighting  for  a w'hile 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  No,  the  mind,  and 
not  the  body,  is  the  seat  of  all  great  bliss,  as  of  all 
great  suffering.  The  body  can  endure  but  little, 
and  when  the  limit  of  this  little  is  passed,  kind 
insensibility  steps  in  to  the  rescue,  and  it  feels  no 
more.  When  a man’s  leg  is  amputated,  it  is  the 
skin  and  the  nerves  which  suffer  the  agony.  "When 
these  are  pierced  through,  the  flesh  and  the  bone 
know  no  pain,  and  the  surgeon  can  carve  at  both 
as  if  they  were  dead  mechanism.  And  bodily  joy, 
in  like  manner,  is  a small  and  a mean  business. 
To  wear  purple  robes,  and  golden  crowns — tobevery 
rich — to  have  nothing  to  do — to  be  subject  neither 
to  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  pain,  are  but  sorry  or 
negative  pleasures,  which  only  recommend  them- 
selves to  us  here  because  of  our  positive  incapacity 
to  understand  anything  higher  or  better.  No  man 
can  see  God  and  live.  In  other  words,  we  cannot, 
in  this  world,  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
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other.  We  can  hut  hope  and  pray  that  we  may 
mount  in  the  scale  ..of  existence,  and  that  as  our 
faculties  increase,  our  joys  will  increase  along 
with  them.  Here  in  this  earth-prison — for  it  is  a 
prison — from  which  we  cannot  escape  with  our 
bodies,  the  immortal  spirit  can  communicate  with 
the  outer  world  by  five  doors  only,  which  doors  are 
the  senses.  But  we  can  imagine  that  in  a higher 
state  of  existence,  we  may  have  more  than  five,  or 
five  hundred,  or  thousand,  or  an  illimitable  num- 
ber of  senses  ; and  that  through  every  one  of  these 
newly  opened  doors,  we  may  obtain  glimpses  into 
the  infinite  and  ineffable  glory  of  God;  and  that 
every  such  glimpse  will  be  a greater  joy  and  plea- 
sure than  this  world  can  offer,  a joy  in  comparison 
with  which  royal  crowns,  and  purple  robes,  and 
golden  pavements,  and  all  the  jewellery  of  earthly 
imagination  are  of  no  more  account,  than  a grain 
of  dust  would  be  compared  with  the  diadem  of  an 
empress,  or  the  addled  egg  of  a midge  compared 
with  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  solar  system.  No, 
my  friends,  you  seem  to  me  to  misunderstand 
Christianity  and  its  promises  altogether,  if  you  look, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  for  physical  or 
fleshly  rewards  for  your  well  doing.  If  a contented 
mind  is  better  than  a feast,  as  the  worldly  proverb 
teaches  you,  shall  not  a happy  mind  be  better  than 
the  jewellery,  the  upholstery,  and  the  tailory 
of  heaven,  that  you  so  foolishly  dream  of?  And  if 
a man  be  emperor  of  half  the  earth,  and  have  lost 
his  mind,  what  is  to  him  the  worth  of  his  empire  ?” 
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The  Cobbler  and  Hodge  both  shook  their  heads. 
The  one  was  unconvinced  and  the  other  was  puzzled. 
The  Cobbler  on  parting  with  me,  expressed  his  hope 
that  I would  allow  him  to  talk  the  subject  over 
once  again;  which  I promised.  He  ultimately 
had  several  earnest  interviews  with  Mr.  Holly- 
wood, and  convinced  himself  that  the  Reverend 
gentleman  was  no  Puseyite,  but  a pillar  and 
bulwark  of  Protestantism ; and  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  mind  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  body.  Hodge  took  no  further 
interest  in  the  matter ; and  believes  to  this  day,  in 
common,  I am  afraid,  with  more  than  half  the 
parish,  that  Lazarus  goes  to  heaven,  not  because 
he  is  good  or  faithful,  but  because  he  is  poor  and 
miserable ; that  Dives  is  damned  on  account  of  his 
money,  and  not  of  his  sins  or  want  of  faith ; and 
that  /,  his  master,  employer,  and  benefactor,  will 
on  account  of  my  rent-roll,  my  garden,  aud  country 
house,  my  horses  and  my  carriage,  stand  but  a 
small  chance  of  the  purple  robe  and  the  golden 
crown  that  he  is  fated  to  wear,  because  he  is  a poor 
gardener  that  finds  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
But  Mr.  Hollywood  has  taken  charge  of  him,  and 
will  perhaps  convert  him  to  Christianity  ere  he 
have  done  with  him. 


THE  END. 
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